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Ixvidus, iracundus, iners, wvinoſus, amator : 
. Nemo adeo ferus ft, ut non miteſcere poſſit, 1 
Si mode culturæ patientem commodet aurem. Hor. Epiſt. . 


e Slave to Envy, Anger, Wine, or Love, 
\The Wretch of Sloth its Excellence ſhall prove: | Nos 
Fierceneſs itſelf /hall bear its Rage away, „ 
een It ning calmly to th' inflrudive OY Francis, 1 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE following Eflays are collected 

from a Weekly Paper, which made 

its firſt Appearance in Oct. 1728, 

favoured with all the Encouragement which 
could be deſired from the Public. 

The Editors of theſe Volumes, cannot 

but apprehend, that the great Variety of 

entertaining Subjects, of which they con- 

it, will render them agreeable to all Sorts 

of Readers. 
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By HENRY STONECASTLE, of 
Northumberland, Eſq; 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ro become a Cuſtom, for Authors | 


of my Kind, to give ſome Account of 
I themſelves at their firſt ſetting out in 
* RR Publick : and I have a greater Regard for 
the Wiſdom of my Predeceſſors, than to 
SW RLTIGHWO depart intirely from a Practice by them 
eſtabliſhed. But, as the dulleſt Thing a 
Man can write, is the Character of himſelf, I ſhall beg e 
Liberty of 2 mine in Rhime, to give it a little 
Reliſh, and make it go down better than ſome in Proſe 
have done. | 


1 
yp 


Be it known, therefore, to all whom it may concern : 


19 High-Church, nor Low-Church, nor Tory, nor Whig, 
Nor fluttering young Coxcomb, nor formal old Pr; 
I can laugh at a 7%, if not told out of Time, | 
And excuſe a Mi/ake, tho' not flatter a Crime. 

A3 Unbias d 


_— 
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Unbias d, I view Things around, as they paſs; 

Nor ſquint at the Great thro' a blackening: Glaſs. 

The Faults of my Friends I would: ſcorn to — "0p 

And deteſt private Scandal—--tho' caſt on my Fos. 

I put none to the Bluſh upon any Pretence ; 

For Immodeſty ſhocks both Good Breeding and Sonje. 

No Man's Per I hate, tho“ his Comer T blime : 

I can cenſure a Crime without naming a Name. 

To amend, not expoſe, is the Will of my Mind, 

But Reproof muſt be loft if 7//-nature is join'd. 

When Merit appears, tho' in Rags, I reſpect it; 

And will plead Virtue's Cauſe, tho' the World ſhould 
reject it. | | 

Cool Reaſon I bow to, where-ever 'tis found: 

And rejoice when true Learning with Honour is crown'd; 

No Party I ſerve: In no Quarrel J join: | 

Nor damn the Opinion that differs from mine. 

No Corrupþ/ion I ſcreen, tho' no Treaſon I ſing : 

I'm a Friend to my CouxTxr, yet true to my Kine, 


H. S, 


The Weekly he of 1 am going to preſent the Publick, 
is intended to relieve my Readers from Wrangling and 
Politicks, with which the World is overcharged, and 
turn their Thovghts to more entertaining, as well as 
more uſeful Subjects: And in order to effect this, I 
hope for the Correſpondence and kind Aſſiſtance of the 
Ingenious. But I muſt honeſtly declare beforehand, (leſt 
any one ſhould meet with a Diſappointment) that no 
Letters will find a Place here, which relate either to 
publick or private Quarreli, enter into religious Contro- 
werſy, broach ill-natur'd' Scandal, intermeddle with Fa- 
ih Breaches, contain ill-bred Refie&ions, or tend to 
Tndecency of any Sort. The current Papers, if they pleaſe, 
may ſtill carry on the Town's dirty York, but it ſhall 
be my ſole Endeavour to diſcountenance Vice, to encou- 
rage Virtue, to promote Vit, Humour, Learning, Good 
Manners and Morality, and to recommend Peace and 
auver/al Charity. | 


Qian 
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Quam jucunds Pulchrituds cum habet mentum ſapientem l 
How delightful is BEauTY when grac'd with Prudence ! 


From my Houſe in the Minories, OR. 12. 1728. 


T a Tea-Table, where T was the other Day, the 
Converſation turn'd upon Love and Marriage; 
Subjects which never fail to introduce Cheerful- 

neſs and Good Humour. Our Company were ſeven; 

four Ladies, and three Men : Much Raillery paſs'd upon 
the Conduct of both Sexes: The Men complain'd of the 

Ladies Fickleneſs in Love; they accus'd the Men of In- 

ſincerity ; and both Parties, with much Wit and Plea- 

ſantry, threw. the Blame of all Miſtakes in Marriage 
mutually upon each other. Except Au Ax pa, all 
were warm in the Diſpute, but ſhe. continued ſilent, 
till the Gentleman who ſat next her, aſk'd, how ſhe 
could be ſo indifferent in Matters of ſuch high Impor- 
tance ? --- I am not, ſad ſhe, indifferent, as to the Points 
in Queſtion, but engage on neither Side, becauſe I think 
that both are in the Wron ; | 

Amanda is a Lady of Nafetetion much beyond her 

Age: In her an uncommon Genius has been improv'd by 

an uncommon Education: She has digeſted Books, and 

ſtudied human Actions; and her twenty Years have been 
employ d to more purpoſe than others ſpend whole Lives. 

She is beautiful without Vanity, and wiſe without aſ- 

2 ſhe talks but little, and never before ſhe thinks: 

Her Thoughts are juſt, and her Words the moſt expreſ- 

five. She never was ſeen angry, or known to laugh 

immoderately, but her even Temper is ſtill the ſame, 
compos'd, obliging, and agreeable, without thoſe Fits 
of Levity or Spleen which ſeize by Turns on others. Her 
whole Behaviour is conducted by the ſteady Rules of Pru- 

dence, and her Soul breathes the moſt refined and T 

rous Sentiments of Love, of Honour, and of Friendſhip. 

Ever ready to ſerve and do good to all; ſhe only has the 

Happineſs to be the Darling of both Sexes; No Man ever 

Fel A4 knew 
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knew her without praiſing her; and no Woman was ever 
heard to find fault with her. 5 
THIS Lady's ſhort Anſwer put an End to the De- 
bate, and made the whole Cong earneſt to learn her 
Opinion. She modeſtly excus d erſelf ; but finding they 
would take no Denial, ſhe with a Smile comply'd. 
We complain, /ays ſbe, that the Men deceive us, but I'm 
afraid tis we ourſelves are the Cauſe of their Deceit. 
Do we not expect Flattery from the Time they commence 
Lovers? and are we pleas'd, unleſs they addreſs us in a 
Language very different from Truth or Reaſon ? What 
are all the Letters and Speeches upon this Subject but a 
mere Rhapſody of Words, contriv'd to feed our Vanity, 
which, they find, will not be ſatisfied, unleſs they com- 
pliment us with a Power of Life and Death, lift us to 
the Skies, and pay us Adoration? 'They are to blame, in- 
deed, for complying with our ridiculous Expectations, 
but we ourſelves, I think , Ought not to blame them 
We them with Infincerity : But are we more fin- 
cere ? 
their Diſappointment in us be leſs than ours in them, 
when they find us frail Women inſtead of Angels and 
Divinities : Characters we fooliſhly aſſum'd. at is 
Courtſhip, but a mutual Impoſition upon each other? So 
far from ſpeaking our real Thoughts, and ſhewing our 
Tempers as they are, there's ſcarce a Truth on either 
Side: Tis all a r e and when Marria 
comes, the Lover's implicit low Submiſſion, and the 
Lady's arbitrary haughty Sway, vaniſh and diſappear 
for ever. ---- We accuſe the Men of broken Vows : But 
ought we to let them ſwear what is in no one's Power, 
Eternal Love and Conſtancy? Who can be ſure that he 
ſhall always love? Is Love an AQ of Choice? or does 
it not d on various Accidents which no one can 
z particularly on our conduct? And that our 
Behaviour towards them ſhall be always equally agree - 
able, is very bold for them to ſwear, and as whimſical 
for us to ſuffer; It is no leſs than ſwearing that our Ac- 
tions, -and their Opinion of them, ſhall always be the 
ſame: And methinks, it is high Preſumption to anſwer 
for our Actions, whatever they may think fit to do for 
their own Opinion. I ſet this Matter in the prey 


& we not as much diſguis'd as they? And can 
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Light, and ſuppoſe it is the A bleneſs of our Conduct 
— the Temper of our Mind that charm them: But if, 
as it often happens, our Youth and Beauty only are the 
Objects of their Regard; in ſuch a Caſe, to ſwear Eter- 
nal Love, is to fwear we ſhall _—_ be young and 
handſome; for as every Effect muſt ceaſe of courſe, when 
once its Cauſe is gone, Love, founded on Youth and Beau- 
ty, cannot poſlibly endure longer than Youth and Beauty 
laſt. ----- Was I to draw a Scheme of Love and Court- 
ſhip, it ſhould be contrary directly to the Practice 
now in uſe: It ſhould be form'd upon the ſteady Princi- 
ples of Truth and Reafon. Love ſhould be all generous, 
ſincere, and tender, as Heaven firſt inſpir'd it; and 
Courtſhip void of ſervile Flattery, or mean Diſſimulation, 
All Vows and Imprecations ſhould be look'd upon as 
ſuſpicious of Deceit; the common unmeaning Cant 
ſhould be deſpis d, as it deſerves, and honeſt Language 
judg'd moſt proper to expreſs the Mind's Integrity. No 

an ſhould dare to feign a Paſſion, nor any Woman fear 
to own one; for then (as is the preſent Caſe) they would 
not reject and light us for acknowledging a Regard 
which themſelves have taken pains, by every Art, to 
raiſe; a Behaviour ſo monſtrous, that I cannot ſay, if 
there is more of Vileneſs or of Madneſs in it. But Love, 
as it is now manag'd, is an Heap of wild Abſurdities, 
and Courtſhip a mere Romance; it is running through a 
Courſe of Adventures fantaſtical and extravagant, raifing 
the Imagination to ExpeRations beyond Nature, and lay- 
ing the ſure Foundation of Diſappointment and Repen- 

tance, on both Sides, when Hymen ſhifts the Scene. 
AMaNba left off ſpeaking; and ſhe had done ſome 
time before the Company recollected themſelves from a 
profound Silence; for all were charm'd with her Diſ- 
courſe, 'There is ſomewhat ſo graceful in her Manner, ſo 
| ſweetly expreſſive in her Look, and fo harmonious in her 
Voice, that it is impoſſible to hear her without the ut- 
moſt Pleaſure. Her tuneful Accents hung upon the Ear, 
and they hop'd ſhe would begin again; but finding ſhe 
ſaid no more, they all join'd to thank her for her juſt 
Diſcourſe on Love, and begg'd her to proceed, and 
give them her Thoughts on Marriage alſo. --- I'm unfit, 
fays (he, to judge of a State I have not known; my Ob- 
"OE ſervation 
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ſervation upon others has been only ſuperficial, and on 
this Subject I much rather would be filent. ---- But the 
Company not allowing this Excuſe, Se thus began, with 
a Sweetneſfs inexpreſſible. | | 
IN what I ſaid before of Love, I took no Notice of 
pretended Lovers, Creatures whom mercenary Views 
and baſe ſordid Souls betray to be the vileſt Sort of Hy- 
tes: I fix d my Thoughts on thoſe alone who feel 
the Paſſion, though led aſtray by Cuſtom; but, now, I'm 
fore'd to mention theſe Deceivers, becauſe ſuch Wretches 
make a large Appearance in the marry'd World. How- - 
ever, after naming them, I leave them to their Fate, to 
be as far from Happineſs as they are from Truth and 
Honour: This they deſerve; and this is uſually their 
Lot. With ſuch I have nothing more to do, but ſhall 
conſider thoſe whom Lowe himſelf has join'd. ---- Mar- 
riage is, without doubt, a State capable of the ſincereſt 
human Happineſs, as it is beſt fitted for the moſt exalted 
Friendſhip ; in all other Circumſtances, interfering In- 
tereſts prevent the Poſſibility of ſo firm a Union, as 
here, where the Intereſts of both Sides muſt be the ſame. 
One would wonder then, that ſo few in it can boaſt of 
true Felicity : but this is owing, very much, to the falla- 
cious Forms of Courtſhip, and the ftrange Alteration 
which follows ſo ſoon as the Lover commences Huſband, 
and the Miſtreſs is made a Wife: immediately the Sub- 
ject becomes the Sovereign: and Uneaſineſs muſt always 
ppen from ſuch great and ſudden Change of Govern- 
ment. The Maſk both Sides wore, is als put off 
too ſoon; by expecting Happineſs out of Nature, chime- 
zical, and impoſſible, they find themſelves miſtaken in 
each other, and, chagrin'd at the Diſappointment, ne- 
gle& that which is within their Power: Their Care to 
pleaſe abates, Love grows cold, and ſickens, languiſhes, 
and dies perhaps at laſt; and then adieu to Happineſs. 
But every Couple ſhould remember, that from the Day 
their Hands are join d, their Wretchedneſs or their Feli- 
city is entirely dependent on each other; and Love, 
which before, it may be, was only Paſſion, becomes from 
that time the higheſt Act of Reaſon. There can't be a 
more fatal Error than the common one, - of believing, 
that now all Pains to pleaſe are needleſs ; on the con- 
wary, 
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trary, to be oblig'd by and to oblige each other, ſhould 
be their mutual conſtant Inclination. Their Behaviour 
always ſhould be conformableto Good-nature andGood- 
manners: Forms ſhould be laid aſide between them, but 
Decency ſtill preſerv'd, for without that even Love muſt 
ſoon diſguſt. They mutually muſt bear with and excuſe 
each others Foibles, and with the utmoſt Caution-guard 
againſt the Beginnings of Diſcontent on either Side; 
but if any Difference ſhould ariſe, let their generous 
Contention be, not who's moſt to blame, who's right, 
or wrong, but who ſhall ſooneſt put an End to it. ------ 
And particularly, I recommend to my own Sex, that 
Smiles and ſweet Compliance are the moſt convincing 
Arguments to win the 33 - and that in their Condi- 
tion, to yield is the only Way to conquer. ---- As the 
Huſband's Province is to manage the grand Affairs of 
Life, the Wife's Care ſhould conſtantly be employ d in 
the Conduct and Regulation of her Family: It is her 
Duty, her Intereſt, and ought to be her Study to pre- 
vent Diſorder there, to make his Home always pleaſing 
to him, to be ever ready to receive him there with open 
Arms and chearful Looks and diligently to avoid every 
thing that may diſoblige, or wear the Face of Unkindneſs 
or Neglect. But more than all, the Buſineſs of her Life 
ſhould be to keep her Huſband's Love: For a Wife can 
have no other Power but what that gives her, and if once 
that's loſt, her Caſe is bad indeed: In order therefore to 
png it, ſhe ought to make herfelf as amiable in his 
yes as poſſible; the Pains ſhe took to charm him, be- 
fore Marriage, ſhould be redoubled now, her Dreſs, her 
Looks, her Words, her every Action, ſhould be ſuited 
to his Taſte: He ſhould never ſee her but in good Hu- 
mour, nor hear from her but the moſt endearing Expreſ- 
lions of Affection and Regard. She ſhould, from the 
firſt, reſolve, upon no — ever to quarrel with him, 
or impertinently oppoſe his Temper. Her Expences 
ſhould be regulated not by his Fortune only, but his 
Way of Thinking alſo ſhould be conſider d. She ought 
to pay no Viſits, or receive any Company, but what he 
approves; for his Eſteem is to her of more Importanc 
than that of all the World beſides ; her whole Happineſs 
depends entirely on it, ---- I have endeavour d to point 


out 
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out what I think more particularly the Duty of my own 
Sex, becauſe, I am afraid, the Folly and Ill- conduct on 
our Side, is, moſt often, the Cauſe of making that Con- 
dition miſerable, which a little Prudence would make 
happy : Beſides, I have conſider d this Side moſt, and 
was beſt prepar'd to ſpeak to it. 

THUS Amanpa ended, and the whole Company, 
with one Voice cry'd out, Thrice happy will that Man 
be, with whom Aux ſhall put in Practice the wiſe 
Advice ſhe gives ! : | 


ihe, of all Nh, Domeficl ore the werf! Durd. 


From my Houſe in the Minories. 


STR, 


| ITHOUT any Preamble, I beg your Ad- 
| vice, in an Affair of great Importance. I 
| have been married almoſt five Years : Three 
of which were happy as my Heart could wiſh. Heaven 
has bleſt me with a lovely Boy and Girl. My Fortune 
1s clear and eaſy : Not great ; but ſufficient to furniſh 
all the Conveniencies of Life. My Wife I choſe, not 
for Money, but becauſe I lov'd her; and that Love aroſe, 
not from Beauty, (though all the World calls her hand- 
Tome) but becauſe I found her Mind ſtor'd with uncom- 
mon Senſe and Goodneſs. My Paſſion was ſincere; and 
ſhe return d it. We married; and never, I believe, 
were Couple better ſatisfy'd with each other. Her 
Prudence, her Sincerity, and the Sweetneſs of her 'Tem- 
lp pence her to be a Companion and a Friend. I 
doated on her; I kept nothing from her: Though my 


Wife, ſhe was not leſs my Miſtreſs. I watch'd her 
Wiſhes, and ftrove to prevent Deſire: And ſhe ſeem'd to 
make obliging me the Study of her Life, Nothing, I 
= + hs | thought, 


* . 
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thought, could 8 our — But, alas! how 
precarious is human Happineſs ! what unforeſeen Acci- 
dents can deſtroy it! — About two Years ſince, a 
oung Widow came to dwell in our Neighbourhood : 
er Time of Mourning was juſt expir'd ; and ſhe was 
Miſtreſs of an ample Jointure. My Wife and ſhe, in 
their Childhood, had been Play-Mates ; and their Ac- 
uaintance was ſoon again renewed. The Widow's 
— was witty, chearful, and genteel: I found 
my Wife was pleas'd with it, and therefore encouraged 
their Intimacy, not imagining Iwas at the ſame time pro- 
moting my own Diſquiet. This Lady was paſſionately 
fond of the faſhionable Game Quaarille; and my Wife, 
to oblige her, oftentimes made one; but was ſo far from 
liking it, that ſhe frequently complain'd, it ſpoiled Con- 
verſation. That Diſlike, however, inſenſibly abated; and 
a few Months afterwards ſhe became as fond of it as the 
Widow. Here I date my Unhappineſs : From this Time, 
nothing elſe was coun. of but making Parties either 
abroad, or at home. Her Family Concerns, which be- 
fore were. conducted with great Prudence, became ne- 
glected; and her Children ſeem'd leſs dear to her. -- Sure 
never Woman was ſo chang' d] From a free and gane- 
rous Spirit, ſne is now grown covetous, almoſt to 
Meanneſs: My Table, which before was always plen- 
tifully furniſh'd, and open to all Commers, I find very 
much retrench'd, though my Expences for it are conſi- 
derably increas'd: She almoſt ſtarves her Servants, to 
ſupply her Play, and even grudges a Meal to our neareſt 
Friends. My Houſe, which I us'd to think a Paradiſe, 
is become, to me, a continual Scene of Uneaſineſs; I'm 
all alone in it. Thoſe Evenings ſpent in her dear Com- 
pany, which I preferr'd to all the World, are now no 
more! She has no Time for me; but, either is abroad, 
or, if at home, engag'd with thoſe who ſeem to judge 
me of {mall Importance, becauſe I join not in their Di- 
verſion, and whoſe Countenances plainly ſay, they wiſh 
my Abſence. All Regularity and Order are made ſub- 
ſervient to their Appointments : At Noon ſhe riſes ; ſhe | 
dines at Supper-time ; and often comes to Bed by Day- 
light. Her Acquaintances are all dropt, but fach as 
love Quadrille; and her Children banifh'd to the P nar 
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- ſery, leſt their Pratfle ſhould interrupt. She now is al- 


ways in an Hurry, and ſeems tually lex. d: Her 
Health's impair d: The R = her — are wi- 
ther d; her very Features alter d; and that ſweet Temper 
and Serenity of Mind which us'd to delight and charm 
me, are loſt and gone, and their Place ſupply'd by a A 
thoughtful Anxiety, ariſing from continual agitated Mi 
Hopes and Fears. 1 never look at her without the ut- F 
hy + Concern; and often turn away, to hide that Sor- 
row I can't ſuppreſs: Nor can her Eyes any longer view | 
me with joy and Love, but meet mine with a kind of 
Shame and wild Confuſion. Our Endearments are cold 
and languid; Affection ſeems aſleep; and that Chearful- 
neſs in our Converſation, which uſed to ſpeak our mutual 
Satisfaction, gives way to a gloomy and diſcontented Si- 
lence. All the Money I allow her goes this way; and 
Beſides, I have paid ſeveral conſiderable Debts of Ho- 
nour, without complaining of her Conduct: But if ſhe 
oes on thus, I muit be ruin'd. Yet how ſhall I reclaim 
? My Heart will not give me leave to treat her 
harſhly, and regards her not as an Object of Reſentment, 
but Compaſſion. Laſt Winter I perſuaded her three times 
to ſee the Proveked Hy/tand; which, I could perceive, 
gave her ſome ſerious Reflections: But they are all worn 
off again, and ſhe purſues this fatal Game as eagerly as 
ever. —P What ſtall I now do? O] put me in a Way 
to regain my former Happineſs, and you will infinitely 


Your obedient 


_ oblige, 


bumble Servant. 


I fincerely pity this unhappy Gentleman, who tells 
his Misfortune in ſuch a moving Manner, that the read- 
ing of it, if his Wife chances to ſee this Paper, will, I 
hope, effect a Cure. Her Affection muſt not only be 
aſleep, but dead, and buried alſo, if ſo much Love and 
Generoſity cannot wake it. That Woman muſt be loſt 


indeed, who after this, can abuſe the Goodneſs of an 


Huſband ſo indulgent. However, as he defires my Ad- 
vice, III relate a Story, and leave him to make what 
Uſe of it he thinks . — A Friend of mine, whoſe 
Wife was fond of Þlay, and once a Week kept at her 

| own 


Spirit actually been there, In this Abſence of the Soul, 
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W own Houſe a Night on purpoſe, diſſatisfyid at her fre- 


quent Loſſes, was reſolv d to put an end to it. Deſiring 
her to leave it off, would, he knew, create long Quarrels 
and Uneaſineſs between them, and meet with many Dif- 


| ficulties; he therefore contriv'd the following Way to 


break it up, without putting the irkſome Taſk on her: 
One Night, when they were all met, he came amongſt 
them, and with a ſerious, but obliging Accent, toldthem, 
he was forc'd, with much ReluRance, to let them know 
their Company was not agreeable upon that Occaſion ; 
that friendly Viſits to his Wife would always lay an Ob- 
ligation on himſelf; and in that Manner he ſhould fill 
be glad to ſee them; but her Play ſuited not his Circum- 
ſtances, and he was determin'd to pay no Debts of that 
Kind for her. He begg'd Pardon for his Freedom, made 
his Bow, and left them. This effectually anfwer'd his 
Deſign; and though his Wife was at firft diſpleas'd, ſhe 
had the good Senſe afterwards to thank him for it, and 
often ſays, it was the happieſt Method could have been 
invented to ſave both himſclf and her. 


* 
* * 
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To HENRY STONECASTLE, E: 
SI 


| * O U R Predecefſor of Immortal Memory, tells us a 


very pretty Story of a Derviſe, who could ſhoot 
his Soul into, and actuate the dead Body of any Animal. 
St. Auſtin alſo tells us, in his Time, a Monk could with- 
draw his Soul from his Body, which would remain in- 
ſenſible, and as a dead Corpſe, till re- animated by the 
Return of the Soul, which would be ſometimes three or 
four Days upon the Ramble, and come back —_ 
with News — different Countries; and Pliny in his. 
Seventh Book of his Natural Hiſtory, relates, that the 
Soul of Hermotimus Clazomenius uſed frequently to aban- 
don his Body for a Time, and making a Trip into diffe- 
rent Climates, bring News from very remote Places, of 
ſuch Things as could not have been known, had not his 


his 
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his Body lay as in a Trance. The Cantharide, his Ene- 
mies, lighting upon it when thus deſerted, burnt it, and 
diſappointed the poor Soul of its Receptacle. Now, Sir, 
ſuch a Correſpondent would be of admirable Uſe to you, 
in obliging the Fair to be very circumſpe& in their Ac- 
tions, leſt an inviſible Eye ſhould bring you Tales of 
what they thought paſs'd in the moſt ſecret Retirements. 
K NOW then, moſt venerable Sir, this Knack of de- 
ſerting the Body is not loft; and that I can, whenever I 


pleaſe, with the Quickneſs of Thought, be at China, or 


any other Place; make my Obſervations, and return with 
equal Celerity. I offer you my Service towards the 
Reformation of our Follies. — Yices is a paw Nord. 
And I adviſe your Readers in particular, and your Com- 
patriots in general, to be upon their Guard. To con- 
vince them this is no jeſting Matter, I let Corinna know, 
that Mr. 4:-a/Ps Freedoms in his private Addreſſes, are 
not ſuch as ſpeak his Deſigns ſo honourable as ſhe flatters 
herſelf they are; and that he will never make a Wife of 
her who allows them. Adviſe Melinda to lay aſide 
Owid's Art of Love, which ſhe ſleeps with 4 her 
Pillow, and reads as ſoon as her Eyes are open. III 
fay no more on that Head, ſhe is conſcious of her Atti- 
tudes and Soliloquies.— Tell Bean Dapper, I know his 
Misfortune, and if he does not give over making Love 
to all the Fair he meets, I will expoſe both that and the 
Books he daily plunders for ſoft Things. I was a Wit- 
neſs to Squire Brute's Attack on his Mother's Chamber- 
maid, whom he knock'd down for an heroick Defence 
of her Chaſtity. I accompany'd Mr. Shy to the 
Stews; and know where Monſieur Tartuff has a fine 
Girl, whom he maintains in Luxury, while he denies 
his Son Neceſſaries. I ſhall ſay nothing of numberleſs 
Scenes, which I cou'd expoſe to View, but will not 
or the ſuture bury the Follies I may ſee, in the ſame 
Silence. The Fate of Hermotimus makes me conceal my 
Name and Place of Abode, but you may depend on ſeeing 
a general Reformation, or on — often from me. 


Tours, Oc. 


Duh 
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DPuot Homines, tot Sententiee > Terent. 
So many Men, /o many Minds. b þ 


Hic eſt guem legis, ille quem reguiris. Mart. 
Such is your Author aubom you defire to know. 


From my Houſe in the Minories. 


Should oftentimes be puffed up with the Vanity of a 
WRITE a, did I not correct myſelf by the ſevere 
and mortifying Reflection, that, for ſo ſmall a Price 
as Tauo Pence, whoever pleaſes may purchaſe an undoubted 
Right to cenſure my Lucubrations, to call them tireſome, 
dull, ſtupid, impertinent, intollerable, or what elſe he 
thinks fit; and that, at the very Inſtant I myſelf am 
over-looking them with all the fond Partiality of a Pa- 
rent, and preſerving them with the utmoſt Carefulneſs, 
other People are infolding Grocery, or lighting Pipes 
with them, or putting them, perhaps, to yet more vile 
and ſhocking Uſes. f conſider, likewiſe, the Caprice of 
Mankind, and that, however ſatisfy'd I may be of my 
own Endeavours, it is impoſlible, at the ſame Time, to 
pleaſe every Body ; for as the World is ever divided in- 


Opinion, one Half of it will conſequently think all ſeri- 


ous Subjects dull, and the other all gay ones trifling : 
Nor will my Readers, I am afraid, compound with me 
to be ſerv'd in Turn, but expect. that every Time, I 
ſhould write according to the particular Taſte of eve 

one of them. Theſe Conſiderations are the Means I uſe 
to keep down the Seeds of Pride; and eſpecially I find 
them needful when J receive Epiſtles filled with Praiſe 
and Compliment from thoſe who ſtile themſelves my con- 
ſtant Readers, my Well Wiſhers, my Admirers, c. c. 
many of which Epiſtles, I aſſure the Publick, it has coſt 
me no little Self-denial to ſuppreſs. - But, being fully 
ſenſible, that however pleaſing ſuch Language is to me, 
it can be ſo to no one elſe, I reſerve them choicely for 


=P 


E 
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my own private Uſe, to be applied by Way of Cordial, 
in Cale my Spiritsſhould ever unhappily ſink ſo low a3 
to think too meanly of myſelf: A Diſtemper for which 
I find no Preſcription in any of our Diſpenſatories. But 
believing I am at preſent far enough from that Condi- Wl 
yu I ſhall preſent my Readers with a different kind of 

ette 3 f = 


Mr. SToNECASTLE, 1 

7 GORE LY you have not conſidered the Enterprize 
7 you engage in: To ſucceed the great Sp E Aron 

« requires an uncommon. Strength. Vice and Folly, 

„ thoſe two Monſters, have over-run the World, and to 

« 'deftroy them is the Labour of an Hercules; your Ef- 8 
* — Once a Week can never do it. —— I pity your 

Your's, 
Joszen BLuntT, 


I am well aware that much more is intended by this ⁶ 
Fat than what at firſt View appears; it ſeems ta be 
a friendly Caution only, to apprize me of the Diſſieul- 
ties I muſt ex to meet with; but is, in Truth, at 
Bottom, a malicious Sneer upon the Littlene/s of my Per- 
fon, which happens to be but ſour Foot five Inches high 
and of a puny e withal : So that the Words Enter- 

e, Strength, Labour, Hercules, Effort, are a direct 

ter on me, deſign d, I ſuppoſe, to put me out of 
Countenance. But I would have Mr. Jeſeph Blunt know, 
that we little People have vigorous and active Souls, and 
think as well of ourſelves as the greateſt of them all, 
and though we cannot fight, we can reſent as much, and 
oftentimes to as much Purpoſe too, as they. How - 
ever, I am not angry with him now, and only take this 
Opportunity to deſire my Readers not to regard any ſly 
Inſinuations of this Kind: For, What is my Littieneſi to 
them ? It is the Ability of my Mind, and not my bodily 
Strength they have to do with; and if the Soul has a il 

determin'd Power, (and no one ſure will pretend it can | 
be infinite) is it not evident to every Apprehenſion that 
it will actuate a little Quantity of Matter much more 
vigorouſiy 
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vigorouſly than a great one? Does not a Candle light a 
Room to more purpoſe than it would a Church? 
WE ſides, it has been a Remark. in my Family, which two 
or three Centuries ago was tall and robuſt enough, tho? 


Be- 


it is now diminiſh'd, that what we have loft in Bulk 


and Stature we have gain'd in Sprightlineis and Under- 


ſtanding : which I thaik no ill Exchange. But I 


| ſhall ſay no more of this Matter now, intending ſhortly 
to preſent the World with a Critical Diſſertation” upon 
| Littleneſs, wherein I ſhall undeniably demonſtrate, both 


philoſophically and hiſtorically, that little People are 
the moſt wiſe, moſt learned, moſt virtuous, moſt honeſt, 
and moſt happy too; and ſhall prove by a Number of 
Examples, that, as the Proverb has it, Greatneſs and 
Goodneſs ſeldom go together. In the mean while, it 
may be expected, that I ſhould return ſome Anſwer to 


4 the more apparent Senſe of my Friend's Letter; be it 


known then, that I did not give my paper the Title of 
SPECTATOR in order to put it upon a Compariſon with 
thoſe moſt excellent Eſſays which bear that Name, but 
as it is a Proſecution of the ſame Deſign with them, vi. 
to correct Vice, to ridicule: Folly, and reprove Imper- 
tinence : To repreſent Virtue all bright and lovely as it 
15 : To calm the rougher Paſſions, and to encourage thoſe 


dhat are more ſoft and amiable, to point out the Miftakes 


of Life, and regulate the Conduct of Mankind. And, 
from doing this I am not to be affrighted by the talleſt 
Man in Chriſtendom. 

SINCE I have gone thus far in the Diſcovery of 
myſelf, whereby many Enquiries will be made after 
me, I think I am obliged, ſo far as Prudence will per- 
mit, to ſatisfy the World's Curioſity. My Family 
ſettled in Northumberland about the Norman Conqueſt, or 
rather ſooner, but from. whence it came originally is 
not very certain or material; it continued there under 
various Circumſtances of Fortune for ſeveral Ages, being 
ſubject either to the Scotch or Engliſb Government as the 
Fate of War determin'd, but either crown ſtill granted us 
all poſſible Privileges, continuing to us the whole Coun- 
try round in Vaſſalage, upon Condition to defend the 
Borders againſt Incurſions; which Service we executed, 
with much Courage and Fidelity, till the Union of the 
EO. dW] O 


r . ...... 
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two Kingdoms under James the Firſt; at which Time, 
our farther Service being judg'd unneceſſary, we, as is 
the common Caſe, became neglected, and ſome Courtiers 
envying our Power, under one Pretence or other got it 
very much reduc'd; nor was this all, for ſoon after, our 
whole Eſtate was taken from us, and given among that 
Prince's Favourites. Sir TRISTRAMSTONECASTLE YG 
upon this came up to Court, complaining hight of In- 
juſtice, and preſented ſeveral Petitions to his Majeſty, 3 
8 forth the Hardſhip he underwent, and praying to 
be reſtored; but all he could obtain was, a Penſion du- 
ring Pleaſure, to make him hold his Tongue; and thus 
he continued entirely dependent on the Crown all that 
Reign. He dying ſoon after CHarLEs the Firſt's Ac- 
ceiſion, the Duke of Buckingham, who then directed every i 
Thing, cauſed the Penſion which had been regranted to 
Sir Hvon my Grandfather, to be ſtruck off; for having 
talked with more Honeſty than Caution of that Noble- | 
man's Adminiſtration ; and had not his ſudden Death i 
prevented, Sir Huon, in all Probability, would have felt 
ſtill more fatal Proofs of his Reſentment. But though | 
his Enemy was gone, all Solicitations to be reinſtated 
proved ineffectual, for the Ning had been prejudiced and 
exaſperated againſt him; ſo that finding his Attendance i 
was to no Purpoſe, he left the Court in Diſcontent, and 
retired into Northumberland, to a ſmall Eſtate whereon 
the Family Seat ſtood, which Sir TzxisTRAm a few Wl 
Years before had purchas'd ; perhaps, foreſeeing what 

would happen, and defirous infuch a Caſe to ſecure ſome- 
thing for his Family, or at leaſt well knowing that the 

Favour of Princes is very precarious and uncertain. Sir 

Hon liv'd very privately in the country, ens b 

never more to ſee a Court, or be concern'd in publick 
| Matters; but the buſy Spirit of that Time would not 
1 permit him to be long at Quiet; For the King himſelt 
requiring his Aſſiſtance againſt the Scots who were then 
in Commotion, he not only forgot all the unkind Treat- 
ment he before met with, but entered heartily into his 
Service, and was of great Uſe in quelling thoſe Diſor- 
ders: And afterwards, through all the long unhappy | 
Quarrel with the Parliament was ever faithful on his 
Side. For which Reaſon, after the fatal End of that 
; " | Affair, 
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. Life. But being an expenſive Man, he ſav'd = little 
from it: However, my Father, his eldeſt Son, 


ſoon after recciv d my Father's expreis Command to come 
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Affair, the U/urper ſent a party to apprehend Sir Hucu ; 
vut having private Notice, he luckily eſcap'd. Which 
WE Diſappointment ſo provok'd the Soldiers, that they not 
only plunder'd the antient Manſion Houſe, but broke 
down and deſtroy'd the ve 


Walls thereof, and left be- 
hind them a Heap of Rubbiſh, which remains a Monu- 
ment of their Fury to this Day. The Eſtate was ſoon 


IT after put under a Sequeſtration, and confiſcated to the 
Government. Thus depriv'd of all, and driven from his 
RE Country, Sir Hu o attended King CARL Es the Se- 
Cond in his Exile, and at the Reſtoration hoped his Pa- 


ternal Eſtate would be return'd him; but the Policy of 


1 that Time being more fond of winning over the King's 
Enemies than doing Juſtice to his Friends, all his Solici- 
IF tations proved to little Purpoſe, and after all, he was 


forced to give up, or at leaſt ſuſpend all his Pretenſions, 
in Conſideration of a Poſt of Profit which was granted 
him on ſuch Condition, and which he enjoy'd all his 


y this 
Means became well known at Court, and underſtanding 


both Books and Men, was employed upon ſeveral Occa- 


ſions, whereby having gained an eaſy Fortune, he once 
more purchas'd about 500 J. per Annum of the Stonecaſile 
Eftate, very much to his Satisfaction, He continued 
about the court, till the ſecond Year of King IA MES; 
when, foreſeeing a Storm ariſing from that Prince's ill- 
adviſed Meaſures, he begg d Leave to retire, reſolving 
upon no Occaſion to involve himſelf in publick Broils. 
Accordingly, while the Resolution was bringing about, 
he remain d quietly in the Country, improving his Eſtate, 
and neither by Word or Action endeavour'd to hinder or 

romote it: Nor can any one to this Day tell whether 
it pleaſed or diſpleaſed him. My Mother dying about 
this Time, whoſe Fondneſs ood never part with me, 
and I being now 12 Years old, my Father ſent me to 
School at Vincheſter, though 1 was his only Child, pre- 
ferring my Education to the Pleaſure he might find in 
my Company at home : And from thence ] went to Ox- 
ford. At the Age of 23, | wa: entered of the Middle 
Temple, and intended to make rhe Law my Study, but 


and 
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and live with him, which he judg'd highly proper upon 
Account of his advanc'd Age; 7 immediately obe) d, 
nnd left the Town without the leaſt Reluctance, having 
never fallen into thoſe Pleaſures which endear it to young 
People. I found my Father in perfect Health, though Wl 
then near 80; he lived five Years after, and during that il 
Time was continually inſtilling into me the Principles of 
Moderation, whereto I alfo was always naturally enough 
anclined. In particular, the Day before his Death, he 
call'd me to him, and charged me on his Bleſſing, and if 
I regarded my own Happineſs, never to intermeddle with 
Quarrels of any Kind, either in Church or State. My 
Sor, ſaid he, embracing me, and looking on me with 
extreme Earneſtneſs, you lowe your Peace, never inliſt 
yourſelf of any Party, but retain the ſs Liberty of 
Judging and diſcerning freely what is wright or wrong : 4 


ty which theſe who ſer de a Party can never 71 75 
fer avitbh fuch, blind Zeal flands for Reaſon, and the In- 


tereſt of their Party is the fole Principle of all they ſay 
or A 2 Mind's are 2 2 E Mir 15 Ki 3 
before their Eyes, and they fee nothing as it really is.— 
For your Part, think freely ; but as it.is the Duty of every 
Subject to live peaceably under that Government which 
protects him, never divulge a Thought which may in any 
eviſe diſturb the Quiet of your Country. Be not angry 
avith any Man who is not of your Opinion; for has not be 
the fame Reaſon to be difpleasd with you for differing 
from him ? Benefit all the World to the utmoſt of your i 
| Power by Inflruttion or Reproof : Rejoice to do good Offices : 
Be 'the Friend of all Mankind: Diſcountenance Vice, aud 
encourage Virtue: Mi Merit: And — [9 | 
the Knowledge Heaven has given you. — T he Fortune 
1 fball have is too ſmall for Luxury, but it's enough for 
Happineſs : It will make you independent: Then ſcorn to i 
enlarge it by ſacrificing your Reaſon or your Honour. Re- 
the Great, and love thoſe that love their Country; 
follow none implicitely, for all are fuljet to miſtake. 
Preſerve your Integrity at all Times agai 1 Corruption, 
Bribery and Flattery, and value Innocence above all Price. 
When Diſjention rages, endeavour to calm the Strife, and 
ever be yourſelf an Example of Moderation. 'The un- 
expected Death of my dear Father the next Day _ 
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3Z xed this Advice in ſach a Manner on my Mind, that I 
mall ne'er forget it, or neglect, I hope, to practiſe it. 
=E When he was buried, the Defire of Improvement brought 


don't keep him at the Diſtance of a Servant, 


me up to London; I took a little Houſe in the Minories, 
Ja Part of the Town where I might live retir'd, and yet 

=& within hearing of all that in the World; and here 
ain dwell. My Domefticks are, a Dwarf nine Inches 
TX ſhorter: than myſelf, who was taken to play with me 
2X when a Child, and in his Attendence ever ſince has _ 
me ſo many Proofs of Ditcretion and W that I 
ut treat 

him rather as an humble Friend : A Maid, who has now 
lived with me 18 Years, and being almoſt Blind and worn 
out, I have lately taken a Girl to help her, thinking my- 
ſelf obliged in Juſtice to maintain her for her former ho- 
neſt Services. The reſt of my Family are a Monkey, 
whoſe Mimickry diverts me, and a Parrot which con- 
ſtantly calls me up in the Morning ſo ſoon as it is Light. 
All theſe regard me as their Benefactor, and I, in = 
ſeveral — endeavour to make them happy under 
my Roof. Deſirous of avoiding all Solicitation to come 
to Court, or accept of any publick Employment, I 

chang' d my Name when firſt I came to London, and have 
ſince conceal'd myſelf in fuch a Manner, that even my 
near Neighbours to this Day can give no Manner of Ac- 
count of me, but call me the Strange Gentleman, or the 
Little Gentleman, and always ſpeak of me with a kind 
of Wonder, whiſpermg among themſelves, that certainly 
I am ſomebody in Diiguiſe. By this Means J have been 
at Liberty to ſtudy human Nature, and examine freely 
the Actions of Mankind; for which Purpoſe, I have 
conſtantly viſited all Places of Reſort about the Town, 
have been a Member of ſeveral Clubs and Societies, and 
obtained Admittance to the Tea Tables of the Fair. And 
now, after many Years, diligentiy employed in conſider- 
ing both publick and private Life, being at laſt, by 
much Pains and Application diveſted of all Blind Attach- 
ment to Sex, Party, or Opinion, I think fit to be myſelf 
again, and communicate to the World the Refult of my 
0 fervations. I have found that Self- love, Pride, Am- 
bition, Avarice, are univerſal Principles, that Diſſimu- 
lation is the Maſk which every Body wears, and __ 


— 


"2 * * 


to be communicated, ftill keeping clear of Controverſy, 


vour me with ſuch Performances, ſhall be always ſure to 


lified to judge impartially. For this Reaſon I would ne- 
- Zeal for the Good of all my Countrymen ; and, as I 


miſguide, and contract the Mind. I have no /e Yrews 
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Life and Folly are inſeparable. In ſhort, I have ſearch'd 4 
ſo deeply into human Nature, that I now am able to judge Ml 
of all that happens with Calmneſs and Impartiality. 1 


Mirabile dictu ! 
A wonderful Relation ! 


From my Heuſe is the Minories. 


AS my Purpoſe is, to divert my Readers as much 

as poſſible, I ſhall from Time to Time preſent 
| them with whatever Pieces of Vit, either in 
Proſe or Verſe, ſhall come to Hand, of a proper Nature 


Scandal and Immodeſty: And, whoever thinks fit to fa- 


ſee them come Abroad, in the beſt Light they can be 
12 for the Inſtruction or Entertainment of Man- 

ind. To better the World is my chief Aim; but, I 
am very ſenſible, the only Way of doing ſo, is, to pleaſe: 
For no Advice will be regarded, if we diſlike the Per- 
ſon from whom it comes. My Study therefore ſhall be, 
under the agreeable Charms of Humour, Wit and Nævelh, 
to inſinuate the ſerious Principles of Religion, Morality, 
and Decency. — The Years of my Privacy have been 
wholly ſpent in Obſervations on human Nature, and I 
have, to the utmoſt of my Power, abſtracted myſelf from 
all Regards of Intereſt or Affection, that I might be qua- 


ver marry, leſt Family Conſiderations ſhould abate my 


have neither Parents, Children, or Relations, J am in- 
tirely free from thoſe Attachments which are apt to bias, 


to ferve : I court no great Man's Favour, nor dread his 
Sn " | Frowns: 
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Exowns : My Paſſions are calm'd by Age, and made obe- 
dient to the Dictates of right Reaſon : I have no Love 
but for true Merit, nor hate any Thing but Vice and In- 
= morality. | | 


oO 
hes. Mt 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, E: 
SIX, | 
3 HE encloſed Account of ſome extraordinary Cur: - 

| o/ities, collected by a Gentleman in our own Coun- 
try, will, I preſume, be agreeable to the VIX Vos: 
For, I much queſtion whether all the Cabinets in _ 
can furniſh greater Rarities. It is requiſite to premiſe, 
that Mr. C. H. who collected them, had been cured of a 
dangerous IIIneſs by the Skill of Dr. L— : And after- 
wards having Occaſion to travel over the Weſt of Eng- 
land, was deſired by the Doctor to procure for him any 
uncommon Things he ſhould meet with in his Journey. 
How well he has acquitted himſelf, I leave his own 
Letter to inform. 


M.. C. H. to Doctor L—. 

IN CE you, dear Doctor, ſav'd my Life, 
To bleſs, by Turns, and plague my Wife, 
In Conſcience I'm oblig'd to do 
Whatever is enjoin'd by yon. 

According, then, to your Command, 
That I ſhould ſearch the Veſtern Land, 
For curious Things of every Kind, 
And ſend you all that I could find, 
I've ravag'd Air, Earth, Seas and Caverns, 
Men, Women, Children, Towns and Taverns : 
And greater RaRITIES can ſhew 
Than Gre/am's Brotherhood e'er knew; 
Which Carrier Dick ſhall bring you down, 
Next Time his Waggon comes from Town. 


Firſt, I've three Drops of that ſame Show'r 
Which Jovs in DaxAz's Lap did pour. . 
From Carthage brought, the Sword I'll fend, , 
Wherewith Queen Divo made her End, 

"COLT: RE 


The 
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The Stone whereby GoliAn dy'd, | 
Which cures the Head-Acb, — well apply'd. 

A Snake-Skin, which you may belive 
The Devir caſt who tempted Eve. 

A Fig-Leaf Apron ; tis the ſame 
That Apam wore to hide his Shame : 

But now wants Dearning :;——T've beſide, 
The Blau by which poor ArtL dy'd. 

A Whetſtone, worn exceeding ſmall, 
Tine us'd to ſharp his Scythe withal. 

The Pigeon ſtuff d, which Noau ſent, 
To tell him where the Waters went. 

A Ring I've got of Saursox's Hair, 
Which DaLiLan was wont to wear. 

St. DunsTan's Tongs, as Story ſhews, 
Which pinch'd the Devi by the Noſe. 

The Smock which Pex ſpun, when ULyssEs 
Was wantoning among his Mies. 

The very Shaf?, as all may ſee, 

Which Curip ſhot at ArxTonr : 
And, what beyond the reſt I prize, 
A Glance of CLEO ATRA“s Eyes. 

Some Strains of Elquence, that hung 
In Roman Times on TuLLY's Tongue, 
Which undifcover'd ſtill had lain, 

But Cowrzx found them out again. 

Then I've moſt curious to be — 

A Scorpions Bite — to cure the Spleen. 

A Cord, that us d with Skill, will prove 
A certain Remedy for Lowe. | 

A Root of that ſurpriſing Tree, 

Which brings back loft Pirgpnity, 

As Moore kills Worms in Stomach bred, 
I've Pills for Maggots in the Head: 

With the Receipt too how to make them ; 

To you I leave the Time to take them. 

Te got a Ray of Phozsus* Shine, 
Found in the Bottom of a Mine. 

A Powder rare, which rightly ta'en, 
Will make Ola Nomen young again. 
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A LAWVER's e e large and fair, 
Fit for a JuDGE 


imſelf to wear. 
I've a choice Noſtrum, how to make 


An Oath — a ——- will not take. 


Cloſe cork'd, ſome Dro 


In a Thumb-phial, you ſhall ſee, 
of Honeſty : 


Which, after ſearching —— round, 
At laſt were in a Cottage found; 

An Antidote, if ſuch there be, 

Againſt the Charms of Flattery. 


I han't collected any CARE, 


Of that there's Plenty every where: 
But after wondrous Labour ſpent, | 
I've got one Grain of rich CONTENT, * 


It is my Vi, it is my Glory, 

To furniſh your NicnackaToRY. 

I only beg, that when you ſhew em; 

You'll tell your Friends to whom you owe em; 
Which may your other Patients teach 

Jo do as has done, 


— 


Yours, 


by g ; | | Ag H. 


* 1 1 _ 


— 


4 
. 


_—_— 1 


To the Author of the UNIVERSAL. SPECTATOR. 


S 


I Am a Man that follow a genteel Sort of Buſineſs, 
and though I do not pretend to Finery, I love to 


have every Thing about me exceeding neat and clean. 
* Two Years ago, I enter'd into the Sate of Matrimony, 


. ws a Op * 


* 


* 


and choſe a Wife out of my own Neighbourhood, nei- 
ther for Beauty nor Fortune, but becauſe ſhe appear d 
to be an houſewifely cleanly Girl. I had known her 
for ſome Years before, and had obſerved her conſtantly 
up, and dreſs'd in a tight and clever Manner, by Eight 

o Clock in the Morning, and ſhe had the general Cha- 

racter of being the neateft Woman in all the Pariſh, 
But quickly after we were marry d, ſhe ſeemed to ima- 


+ gine all Care of this Sort unneceſſary, and to my great 


B 2 © Sure 
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moſt flatternly Manner poſſible, without Stays, her 


for her Linen, it 15 the Colour of the Ground ; for, 
out of Lazineſs, ſhe does not change it above once 
a Week. Her Hair, clotted with Sweat and Naſtineſs, 
comes ſtaring out on every Side, from under a filthy 
Night-cap; and her Hands and Face, for want of 
Waſhing, look as if ſhe had been riding in a Dirt- 
Cart. Th 


every Thing in the Family, is in the ſame diſorderly 
and naſty Condition : 'The Maids follow the Example 


I can neither eat, nor drink, nor be at Home with any 
Kind of Satisfaction. I have us'd all the Perſuaſions 


J)) / a as wh Oo COT Oy 


* without Effect; and therefore complain to you, as m 


« laſt Refuge, hoping that when this Letter is publiſh'd, g 


Shame may take Place, and reſtore the Happineſs of 
one, Who is, Sir, 5 


6 . * * 8 777 
Your very humble Servant, 


JosE PAH SprRUCEBY. 


It is highly convenient for every Woman continually 


Surprize, became the erranteſt Slut that ever wore a a 
Head. She lies in Bed 'till almoſt Noon; and though 
I don't deny or grudge her any Thing, ſhe goes from 
Day to Day in a greaſy Night-gown, hung on in the 


ſhort, I hate either to ſee her, or come near 
her. But this is not the worſt, for the Houſe, and 


of their Miſtreſs, and really ſtink alive, inſomuch that 


in my Power to produce a Reformation, but hitherto | 


Shoes 3 and her Stockings about her Heels, As + 


to have in Mind this Maxim, that it is a Matter of 


much more Importance to make herſelf amiable in the 


Eyes of a Man after ſhe is marry'd to him than before; 
and that, whenever ſhe takes ſuch Meaſures as render her 
Perſon diſagreeable, ſhe undermines the very Foundation 
of her own Power. — The Reaſon (ſays an inge- 


nious Author) why ſo many. Marriages are unhafp; , is, 


becauſe the omen employ more Pains to make Nets 
than Cages. 
plaint from one of the other Sex. 


| #4 
. 1 — 


5 9 | * * ot *. © 
r F 5 | . | 
Eon, hs ; » * . 
— * * 


but I muſt conſider a Letter of Com- N 


* 
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To HENRY SToONECASTLE, E: 


Mr. Spectator, | 
Bee I marry'd, my Huſband told me that he did 


not ſmoke, and aſſured me he never would, upon 
my declaring ſeveral Times, that I.had an unconquer- 
able Averſion for Tobacco. Notwithſtanding, for this 
Half. Vear paſt, he is fallen into that odious Cuſtom, and 
conſtantly takes two or three pipes every Night before 
he goes to Bed; by which, ka Breath, afterwards, 
becomes ſo exceedingly diſagreeable, that-it really 
makes me fick, and often forces me to wiſh him from 
me. Though I love him very ſincerely, I am fully 
perſuaded, this Practice, (to which Lhave an Antipa- 
thy in Nature) muit, by Degrees, make me much more 
indifferent towards him, and perhaps, in Time, may 
occaſion even a Diſlike. This F dread the Thoughts of, 
and would willingly prevent, but am afraid to ſpeal: 
to him about it, leſt it ſhould create any Uneaſ:neſs 
between us. He's a ſenſible good-natur'd Man, and 
except in this Particular, gives me no Kind of Reaſon 
to complain ; wherefore I have Hopes, that the 
Sight of this in your Paper, which he een reads, 
may produce an happy Effect, and make him ſeriouſly 
conſider the Caſe of, | ; 


n 4 : FP 
TT. d . ß» „% „ „ 


Sir, your very humble Servant, 
| PexELOPE GENTLE, 
p. S. If he ſmoak'd Tobacco upon Actount of Health, 


I ſhould find no Fault, whatever Trouble it gave my- 
ſelf; but J am very ſure it is not good for him. 


1 
a a 


A great deal of Complaiſance as well as Affection, is 
requiſite on both Sides, to render the Married State 
— : Where this is wanting, Love cannot or Fg 
fiſt ; for if People contrive only how to pleaſure them- 
ſelves, it is ten to one that they highly di//zuft each other. 
— My Correſpondent i that her Hu/band has 

| 3 broke 
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broke his Word with her; but, for her Conſolation, I 
muſt aſſure her, that is no unuſual Thing; for, 5a/e and 
erous as it is, the Generality of People, when mar- 
ried, make no Account at all of what they promis'd 
during the Time of Courtſhip. 
* 
* 


, Senetus 


Expetata di, voti/q; optata malignics, 
Objicit innumeris Corpus lacerabile Morbis. Auſon, 
The Heart of Man can't form a Wiſh more vain, 


T han to defire old Age, Life's l gn; 
When Evil avithout . hn ery 1 
Aud pierce the Body through its batter d Shield. 


Vita fi cupias mori. Seneca, 
Milt thou then die, when ſo happy is thy Life ? 
| From my Houſe in the Minories. 
1 RE all he Joys of Life worth the Care and Anxie- 


they coſt ? Can the happieſt Man fay, I am a 
Stranger to Uneafineſs ? What is Living, but con- 
_ Cinually to travel the ſame rugged Road of Diſquietude, to 
be in Bondage to the Senſes, and the Slave of every tyrant 
Paſſion ? —— From the cradle to the Grave, does not 
ſome Want or other remind us every Hour that Felicity 
was not deſign d us here? —— If Fortune favours us, 
do we not carry Diſeaſe and Pain in our Compoſition ? 
And can all her Gifts ſupport the Mind and give us Pezce 
on a Bed of Sickneſs? —— And if ſhe frowns, are we 
not doom'd to endleſs Labour, to Scorn and Sorrow ? 
Is old Age defirable, with its numberleſs Infirmities, with 
every Senſe decayed, with Peeviſhneſs, its inſeparable 
Companion, with the Soul ſunk under its bodily Incum- 
brances, and all its Faculties oyed ? In ſhort, 
is not human Life a reſtleſs State of being ? And yet, the 
Thought of ing it ſeems terrible, becauſe the where 
and how we exiſt hereafter, cannot be anſwer'd : 
— But be that as it will, what can the good Man fear? 
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e is, and muſt for ever be the Care of Providence, 
nor can be wretched till Juſtice is baniſh'd Heaven. 


If there's a Power above us, 

Aud that there is all Nature cries aloud 
Tyre all ber Works, ) He muſt delight in Virtue ; 
And that which he delights in, muſt be happy. 


I was led into the foregoing Reflections by the two fol- 
lowing Letters, which I'll give my Readers, for the 
Entertainment of 'To-Day. 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, E/: 


Sa | | 
YT Have been ſome Years a Widow; bat when Heaven 
took away my Huſband, it teft me one Comfort. 
a Child, a Daughter, to moderate the Sorrows of my 
Condition. She reach'd her zoth Year, and was. 
what for me to ſay, would be ſuppoſed a Mother's Fond- 
neſs : Therefore, let others praiſe her. My Life was 
wrapt up in her; nor was her dutevus Return of Grati- 
tude lefs than my Affection. But I have loſt ber 
Death tore her from my Arms — For two Months I 
was inconſolable ; my Tears flow'd inceflantly ; I indulg'd 
my Grief; would ſee no Body; and reſolved never more 
to think of Conſolation. But ſome kind unknown Friend 
ſent me the inclos'd Letter, which convinc'd me, that 
my immoderate Sorrow was Folly and Impiety. Since 
that Time, I — tried to — — my — as much 
as poſſible, to divert m ts, an it patient! 
to — Will of — 2 is not — 
and thoſe Reaſons which have been of ſo much Uſe to 


me, may, poſſibly, do Good to others, in the like Caſe: 


—Izherefore, my Intent of writing to you, is to have 
them communicated to the Publick, and by your Means 
thank the friendly Hand from whence they came. The 
Office you aſſume, demands of you every Action of Hu- 
manity; and none can be more nobly 1o, than to com- 
fort the A fflicted, and calm the ſtormy Soul 2 3 

| am, Cc. 


Ca _. MAUDLK, 


142 
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MA DA NM. | 


O UR Daughter is not dead: You have not loſt 
her: She's only gone before you to her native 
Country, whither you yourſelf muſt ſhortly follow. 
Then why theſe ſtreaming Tears? theſe vain Laments ? 
theſe Agonies of Woe ? —— Can you recall her? or 

would you, if you could? Conſider calmly : Had 
ſome mighty Prince required her Attendance, would you 
- not with Joy have ſent her to his Court ? Would you not 
have parted with her, pleas'd with the Conſideration of 
ber Advantage? In her Abſence, would not your Mind 
de ſatisfy d with having well diſpos'd her? Can you 
then grudge her to the King of Heaven, in whoſe Pre- 
ſence is Happineſs eternal, and Pleaſures for evermore? 
But for yourſelf theſe Sorrows flow : Nor will I, 
in Moderation blame them. I acknowledge, ſhe was 
the deareſt Bleiling of your Life, a Child, a Companion, 
a Friend, dutiful, obliging, and fincere. All this, and 
more, ſhe was, the Wonder and Delight of every one 
that knew her: But the more her Goodneſs, the greater 
her Reward ; and that ſhould be your Comfort. I ſtrive 
not to ſuppreſs the Impulſe of Nature ; but would have 
Paſſion give Way to Reaſon. The Almighty Author of 
all Things has a Right, as he pleaſes, to diſpoſe of _ 
one of us, and it is impious to murmur againſt his Dit- 
penſations. From him ſhe came: To him you owe that 
Joy ſhe gave you for 19 Years _— : Does this de- 
mand no Gratitude ? and can you be angry, becauſe God 
has reſum'd what he but only lent ? Perhaps, you'll 
anſwer, how hard it 1s to have her ſnatch'd away juſt in 
the Bloom of Life, juſt when your Cares were all awake, 
and fully bent to fix her well in Marriage ; juſt when 
you hoped to ſee her ſhine as brightly in the Character 
of Wife, and Mother, as ſhe had done in that of Daugh- 
ter. But, pray now, caſt your Eyes around * 
hold how very few are happy in that State; and had ſhe 
enter'd it, how can you tell that ſhe would not be miſe- 

 rable ?——Though ſhe had every Charm demandin 
Love, endearing Beauty, fine Senſe, ſtrict Virtue, an 

ſweet Good Nature; yet we often find theſe Pearls deſpi- 


ſed by brutiſh Huſbands, and the Poſſeſſors of them 
1 2 wretched, 
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- wretched. Suppoſe this now her Caſe ; how would 
her tender Soul be wrack'd with Anguith, to bear the 
'Taunts, the Frowns, the undeſerv'd Reproaches of an 
inſulting arbitrary Tyrant! to be, perhaps, deſpis'd and 
hated! How would that gentle Heart, which never knew 
Reproof, or needed to be check'd, endure all this? Would 
it not break ? And, could you, her Mother, behold 
her ſwelling Breaſt, her flowing Tears, her burſting 
Sighs, with any Patience, and find yourſelf unable to 
_ relieve her? Sure, it would drive you mad. — The very 

Imagination fills my Eyes ; how then would the Reality 
have rent your Soul ! And can you forbear rejoicing that 
ſhe has eſcap'd all this? Can you be uneaſy that Provi- 
dence has interpos'd, and ſnatch'd her from theſe Evils ? 
— hut, you may think, all this would never have 
happen'd : Perhaps, it might not : But could ſhe be 
more happy than in Heaven? — Examine human Life: 
View its moſt chearful Side; its Gaieties, its Joys, its 
Pleaſures : Alas! how low ! how trifling ! and yet how 
tranſient all! What is the Song, the Dance, the Jeft, the 
Laugh ? What is the Park, the Opera, the Maſquerade, 

the 97 rare ? what are they all but Vanity ! can 
they content the Soul ? —— Conſider Youth, and Health, 
and Beauty ? how quickly are they gone ! Is not the Body 
ſubje& every Moment to Accident, to Pain, to Sicknefs ; 
the mind to anxious Cares, to pining Grief, to gnawing 
tormenting Anguiſh? — And, would you wiſh your 
Daughter back again from Heaven, for ſuch a State as 
this ? —— Where now ſhe is, eternal Pleaſure dwells ; 
Fulneſs of Joy is there, Raptures, and Eeſtaſies, without 
Alloy or End: No Want, no Fear or Sorrow; no Diſ- 
content or Pain, can ever there be known; to view the 
Face of God, to ſing his Praiſes, and admire his Won- 
ders; to poſſeſs the full Fruition of all Hope, and that 
for Ages 1nfinite ! Methinks I ſee her, amidft 
a Crowd of the celeſtial Inhabitants, with Glory ſhining 
forth, and. chanting Anthems to the King of Heaven, 
for ſo ſoon releaſing her from all the Miſeries of Morta- 
 lity.——Bleſt Maiden! J congratulate thy Exaltation: 
And to thee, O God ! moſt holy, good and juſt ! be ever- 
more all Glory, Praiſe, and Honour, who thus haſt 
raisꝰ d thy Creature to ſublime Felicity /. Now, 
1 B 5 will 
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will you ſtil lament, and let Self- love fo far prevail, as 
to repine that you have loſt the Peaſure of her Com- 
. a trifling 2 compar'd with her eternal 

appineſs. Fer Shame, dry up thoſe Tears, for if in 
Heaven any — DO interrupt her Bliſs, your Grief 
1 am ſure w ſo. — Imagine her deſcending from 


the Skies, array'd with ray and aſking you the 
Cauſe of this — Woe: Would you not bluſh to tell 


her, that it's She ? And muſt the not think it ſtrange, 
moſt wondrous ſtrange, that her Felicity ſhould bring 
you Sorrow? | 


Tan, is the forcereft Manner, 


_ Four «erg Friend, 


Perhaps, the Heart of Man can form no Wiſh more 
vain than that of old Age. However ſprightly the firſt 
Running of Life may be, the Dregs of it are always = 
and bitter. The ingenious Gai/zver, in his Voya 
Laputa, has given the World a and witty be 
againſt this extravagant and miſtaken Deſire, by repre- 
ſenting in —_ of the mortals, (as he calls 
them) that W eſs, which of Neceſfity ſucceeds, 
when Youth, 'and Health, and Vigour, give Place to 
Pain and Sickneſs, and all the Miſeries attendant on old 
A But I refer my Reader to the Diſcourſe itſelf, 
which traty the laft Scenes of human Life ; and if 
they can find any Thing m it worth deſiring, I am 
much miſtaken. —— Could we be always young, our 
Senſes keen, and Objects to employ them, even in this 
Caſe, we muſt in a Courſe of Time, methinks, be cloy d 
with the tireſome Repetition, and wiſh for Death, to 
waſt us to ſome freſh Enjoyments, to other Kinds of 

pineſs, than what our Earth can furniſh : Mere Cu- 
f ſhould urge us on to ſee the Pleaſures of ſome 
— State. But, when the Conſequence of long Life 
is ſure Decay; to be depriv'd of every Senſe of Joy; 
to have the Body given up to Diſtemper, and the Mind 
to Dotage ; to be a Burden tothe World, and have all 


that know us wiſh us gone: Under ü—Uů•ÿAͤ— 


WW WW Htwg p—_v ty 


Death will be 1 
preſent State of Things, and no otherwiſe conſider it 


than as the End of all human Evils. But if our View 
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does not Life appear more terrible than . P. 
— no Enemy, if we regard only the 


oes farther, and we believe it (as there is ſufficient 
Reaſon) the e Bay every real Good, we muſt then 
acknowledge it to be the beſt of Friends. 


4 MAADO — - a Fe 0 , \ a CD A”, 2 
OM 0 r ene 


— — qui in Amore | 
Præcipitavit, pejus perit, quam ſi ſaxo ſaliat. PLavuT. 
To be hurry d away in the Torrent of Love 

1s much worſe than a Leap from the Rock that's above. 


From my Houſe in the Minories. 
To the Author of the UxIvsSAL SPECTATOR. 


S IR, | | 
AM an unfortunate young Fellow, by the Sevs- 
1 rity of rigid Parents debarred that Right, which 
to me appears agreeable to the Dictates of Reaſon 
as well as Nature, of chuſing for myſelf a Companion 
for Life. And this Reſtraint is the more unſupporta- 
able, in Regard it not only deprives me of the dear 
Converſation of the only One on Earth I love, but alſo 
compels me to make my Addreſſes to a Perſon whom 
my Soul fhrinks from with Diſlike and Horror. 

* THIS happens to be my Caſe with Regard to 
CBLIA and PLuToPHILA. CEL1a I eſteem, ad- 
mire, and love, for her Angel-Form, her exalted 
Senſe, her ſprightly Wit, her tender Nature; 
Pluror nil I abhor, for her awkward Mein, her 
revengeful Spirit, her dull Stupidity, and her ſordid 
Covetouſneſs. But here lies the moſt fatal Difference, 
 CxL1a has nothing ele but her Perſonal Perfections to 
recommend her to the World, whereas PLUToPHILA 


C0 TY BBY Wy, Me TT We | 
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* 


has her Weight in Gold. Now, good Sir, let me and 


ſeveral 
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* ſeveral other young People in my Condition learn 
your Opinion, whether it is not poſſible that we may 
ſpend our Lives as comfortably with Virtue and Inno- 
cence, tho' cloathed in Rags, as with Pride and Ava- 
rice in their greateſt Splendor ; and, whether Riches 
are abſolutely needful towards leading an happy Life. 
For my own Part, a contented Mind (as mine really 
is) looks upon Gold as ſo much Dirt, and eſteems and 
_ a Woman of Merit, for the good Qualities of 
er Mind, more than an undeſerving One with her 
Tens of 'Thouſands. 5 
* THE Conduct and Behaviour of the two Perſons 
above-mention'd, are ſo oppoſite, that was you fully 
acquainted with them, I am perſuaded, you could not 
but approve my Choice, though directly contrary to 
my Worldly Intereft, in refuſing One who is vaſtly 
ſuperior to the other in Point of Fortune. But, that 
you may be the better able to form a Judgment of 
them both, I'll deſcribe to you their different 'Tempers 
and Inclinations. 25 
© On Crria's Brow cheerful good Nature always 
ſmiles with an endearing Sweetneſs, enough to charm 
every Beholder's Heart with Wonder, Joy, and Love : 
But in Pruror nir a gloomy Sullenneſs, a fretful 
ith diſcontented Look, fright all the World away. 
The One's remarkable, for an unaffected Vivacity and 


„„ '> @ «A 
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an eaſy gentile Freedom; the Other, for a conftrain'd 
6 Civility and a ſtiff Reſerve. The One is hum- 
ble, tender, kind, affable, conſtant, virtuous, oblig- 
ing and fincere: The other infolent, deceitful, mo- 
* role, fickle, forbidding, cruel, and implacable. The 
« One's endow'd with a ſubmiſſive Modeſty, a generous 
4 * N for others, and a amen Diffidence of 
herſelf: The Other — O Mr. SeECTa- 
rok! think, how great, how inexpreſſible muſk 
* be the Anguiſh of my Soul, to be forbid, for ever, 
the Sight of her my deareſt CRLIA; to be reſtrain'd 
* from giving her the fond Aſſurances of a tender, chaſte, 
and ſincere Affection; and not only ſo, but to be com- 
* manded, (by thoſe who have alone the Power to com- 
mand me, ) on Pain of being caſt out into We * 
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World a wandering Vagabond, to fall down and Wor- 
« ſhip this Golden Image. 
= IN the unhappy Situation I now ſtand, all Ways 


of ſending to, or hearing from, the lovely partner of 
my Heart being taken from me,) the only Recourſe 
left is to apply to you, by which Means, ſhe, who is 
* a conſtant Reader of your Paper, will receive the beſt 
« Aſſurance that I am at this Time able to give her, of 
* my being, notwithitanding all Oppoſition, intirely 
© her own. ils | 

By what I have writ, you will plainly ſee, that as 
I] am irrecoverably loſt in Capid's Paradiſe, my Reaſon 
js under ſome Obſcurity : I therefore bog ths Favour 
of you, that whereſoever you find any thing tendin 
towards a Deprivation of Senſe, you will be fo — 
to exert your Specatorial Faculties, and ſupply ſuch 
© Deficiency. — But, "_ it! on ſecond Thoughts, I 
would not have you; for if I don't write a little 
< Nonſenſe, my CELIA won't believe I really am in 
© Love with her, for I have often heard her ſay, that, 
© in her Opinion, Love and Reaſon are incompatible. 


= | 
Your moſt bumble Servant; | 
TI M. RATTLE. 


I AM much afraid, from ſeveral Paſſages in Mr. 
RaTTLE's Letter, that his Caſe is deſperate, and all Ad- 
vice will be but thrown away on him. His Brain ſeems 
touch'd, in ſuch a Manner, that I can in no wiſe allow 
him capable of giving the true Picture either of CELIA 
or PLUTOPHILa ; but muſt, in my own Mind, imagine 
one much better, and the other worſe, than he has 
painted them. Lowe is a mere Cheat, it doubles eve 
Perfection, and takes away all Defects in the Objects it 
has to do with: Nay, more, will oftentimes make even 
Blemiſhes become agreeable; as, a Friend of mine uſed 
to extol his — tor 2 * Look, as he called 
it, which appear'd downright Squinting to every E 
but his; e Truth, I — as 2 take 5 
Man's Character from his Penſioners, as a Lady's from 
her Lover. But wp, Fry, he ſays, CELIA, 

his own Confeſſion, has one Want, which I don't find he 
can 
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can ſupply; and that is Money. If he weds her, he 
ſhall be turned out of Doors, he tells me, and that, me- 
thinks, is no very deſirable Circumſtance. Starving for 
Love may be pretty enough in the 'Theory, for ought I 
know, but I'm fully perſuaded it's exceeding comfortleſs 
in the Practice: And whatever Elium he may at pre- 
ſent dream of, Poverty will aſſuredly diſcompoſe his 
Slumbers, and wake him to Scenes abundantly diſagree- 
able. I will allow what Applauſe he pleaſes to Beauty, 
Virtue, Senſe and Good-nature, but muſt at the ſame 
time beg leave to obſerve, that they are not ſufficient 
to ſupport Love _ Diſtreſs and Want. As the 
World now ftands, Money (enough of it I mean to fur- 
nit the neceſſary Things of Life) is likewiſe abſolutely 
requiſite, even to make theſe Graces ſhine : Beauty ap- 
2 but aukwardly in Rags; and there can be no great 
pirit or Inclination to enjoy, or exerciſe, Wit, Gaiety, 
Sprightlineſs, and Good-humour, while pinch'd by Cold 
and Hunger: Theſe Accompliſhments, like Swallows, 
are ſeldom̃ ſeen but in Sunſhine and Summer Weather. — 
Let him imagine CeL1a in a tatter d dirty Gown, with 
a Clout pinn'd round her Head, and a meager dejected 
Countenance; himſelf -with a craving Stomach, an 
aking Heart, and an empty Purſe, and then anſwer his 
own Queſtion, whether he thinks Money neceſſary to- 
wards leading an happy Life. In the bliſsful Times of 
Romance, when Lowers ſeldom eat or drank, and 

Houſe was open to receive and welcome diſtreſſed Wan- 
derers: When telling their Adventures procur'd them 
_ Afliftance from all they met, and Beauty and Virtue 
commanded every thing, many Precautions were needlefs 
which in this corrupted Age it is Madneſs to neglect. 1 
Can't tell how the Conſtitution of Mankind became thus 
alter d, but it is very certain, that in this our Time, 
there is no ſuch thing as living merely upon Love, no, not 
even for a few Days, without growing wonderful uneaſy 
under it: One who try'd the Experiment, afſures me, 
that he would have given his Miſtreſs for a Beef-Stake in 
leſs than four and twenty Hours. YL 
I HAVE now before me 's Play of Venice pre- 
ferv'd, and recommend to Mr, RaTTLE what Jaffur 
| | lays 


* 
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| ſays to Belvidera, as a proper Speech to CELIA when 
next he ſees her. 


Want, worldly Want, that hungry meagre Fiend, 

1s at my Heel, and chaſes me in View —— 

Canft T hou bear Cold and Hunger? — Can thoſe Limbs, 

Fram'd for the tender Offices of Love, | 

Endure the bitter Gripes of ſmarting Poverty? 

When baniſb d by our Miſeries —— 

gs ——_—_—_C ct Tho then, 

When in a Bed of Straw we ſhrink together, 

And the bleak Winds ſhall whiſtle round our Heads : 
ut thou then talk thus to me ? — wilt Thou then 

Huſo my Cares thus, and ſhelter me with Love? 


And again, 


Oh ! — wwe muſt change the Scene 

In which the paſt Delights of Lowe awere taſted ; —= 
The Poor ſleep little : — We muſt learn to watch 

Our Labours, late, and early every Morning; | 
Miaft Winter Frofts, thin clad and fed with ſparing, 
Rije to our Toils, and deudge away the Day. 


BUT, after all, I am not inſinuating any thing in 
Prejudice of Love, founded upon — it beſt, 
the Mind's endearing Charms, nor preferring Riches to 
Goodneſs. I agree no Man _ to marry a Woman he 
cannot love, had ſhe the Wealth of Kingdoms : Yet, on 
the other Hand, I mult ſay, it is equal Madneſs to ruſh 
headlong into Want and Miſery, with the moſt amiable 
and deſerving Creature living. Love, that gentle Paſ- 
ſion, requires Eaſe and Plenty; it flies away, and cannot 
bear the Frowns of ru Poverty; or, could it ſtay, 
it would ſerve no other Purpoſe than to aggravate 
Unhappineſs : For what can be ſeverer Wretchedneſs, 
than to ſee the deareft Object of one's Soul in Diſtreſs 
for Life's common Conveniencies, and be unable to give 
Relief? What, I ſay, can add to this, but the Confide- 
ration of being one's ſelf the fatal Cauſe of it 
Love without Money is as uncapable to furniſh out 
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Felicity, as Money without Love; nay, perhaps, even 
more ſo: Neither alone can do it; they are two Ex- 
treams equally to be avoided. People of large Fortunes 
may act generouſly, and chuſe for Merit only: I ſhall 
commend them for it : But unleſs Merit could purchaſe 
yu Food and Clothing, thoſe in low Circumſtances 


ould look a little farther. 

AS to the 1 Caſe before me, I would, me- 
thinks, propoſe Articles of Agreement between Mr. 
RaTTLE and his Parents, and reconcile them upon this 
Foot: They ſhall compel him no more to court „ 
PHILA, and he likewiſe ſhall take leave of CELIA, 
until he becomes Maſter of a ſufficient Fortune, both to 
maintain himſelf and her, above the Fears of Want. 

M Y Dwarf, who has a tolerable Genius for Poetry, 
compos'd, on this Occafion, the following Lines on 
Love and Reaſon, which are at Mr. RaTTLE's Service 


for what Uſe he pleaſes, J 


* 


J. 


OV E bids me go: — But REas0N bids me flay. 
L Oh! awvhy muſt Love and REasON diſagree ? 
Love racks my Soul when RREASON I obey : 

If Love 1 follow, REas0N tortures me. 


II. 


Unhappy Wretch ! ————= and muſt I then endure 
This changing Pain fer ever in my Mind ? 
From this, or — in vain I. ſeek for Cure: 
Ah! could Love ſee, or was but RRASON blind! 


III. 


Look down with Pity from your Thronet above, 
You Powers eternal ! infinitely bleſt ! 
Aud from me take my REASON or my Love, 
Or reconcile them both, and give me Reſt. 
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———— Oh! pity Human Woe, 


"Tis what the Happy to th Unhappy ewe. | 
Porz's Homer. 


From my Houſe in the Minories. 


IT is impoſſible to bear about one the common Senti- 

ments of Humanity, and not be moved at the Di- 

ſtreſs of the Unfortunate: Of ſuch, eſpecially, as 
are unhappy from Cauſes intirely out of their. own 
Power. The ſame generous Diſpoſition of Soul which 
can rejoice at the Proſperity of others without Envy, 


- muſt neceſſarily compaſſionate the Miſerable, and endea- 


vour at their Relief. All Mankind are fo nearly re- 


| lated, ſo dependent on each other, ſo much ſubje& to 
the ſame Calamities, and are differenced from one another 


by Circumſtances in themſelves, ſo minute, fo merely 
accidental, that even the Greateſt, who reflects what 


| himſelf is, cannot poſſibly deſpiſe the Meaneff. —— Be- 


ing born in this or that Country, a little ſooner or later, 
in this or that Manner, of one or another Parent, are ge- 
nerally the Cauſes why /ome People are — rich, 
and happy; ethers poor, neglected, and deplorable. 
Theſe Conſiderations, well attended to, would effectually 
check the Growth of Pride, a Paſſion in itſelf deteſtable, 
and very unſuitable to the Condition of an human Being, 
ever dependent and expoſed to Accident, and would in- 
ſpire that Benevolence towards all, which is the diſtin- 
guiſhing Character of a great and noble Soul. — There 
is ſomething Godl/ike in doing good to others, it affords 
a Satisfaction infinitely beyond the Reach of Senſe, 
which it is impoſſible for ſelfiſh groveling Souls to at- 
tain or think of. To beſtow Happineſs, to raiſe up a 
wretched Creature from the Duſt, and make that Life a 
Bleſſing whoſe Miſeries were almoſt unſupportable, muſt 
ſurely give a Pleaſure which nothing elſe can give: 

And, methinks, it is one of the chief Advanta 0 

| e 
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Wealth and Power, that the happy Paſeſor of them is 
thereby enabled to obtain this glorious Satisfaction. — 
But if fo, what muſt we think of thoſe who make 2 
Sport of human Wretchedneſs ? Of thoſe whoſe Savage 
Breaſts can be content, firſt to occaſion Life, and then 

expoſe it to all the utmoſt Pains of Want and Woe ? 
H E following Letter will explain the Meaning of 

the foregoing Reflection. 


To Henry Stonecaſtle, E/: 

8 IR, 
2 8 there are no greater Objefts of Miſery, and 
2 conſequently of Compaſhon, than thoſe poor 
© abandon'd Foundling-Children, whoſe Cauſe their guilty 
© Parents are aſham'd to eſpouſe, and the World gene- 
<* rally too ill-natur'd to regard, I hope you'll inſert 
** the following Sry. 

«< THE firſt ingenious Writer of the Paper under 
o rt ggarry ap re: cw ſent the of theſe 
« Unjoriumates, and ſet forth their Diſtreſs, in the juſteſt 
<< and moſt pathetick manner. 5 | 

As the fame Deſign of exciting the Pity of Man- 
« kind in their Behalf, is the only Reaſon of this weak 
20 . communicating it to the Publick wall 


de a Charity to chem, and very particularly oblige, 
Sir, yours, 
T. N. 
oN the other Day into the Court of Requeſts, 
6 there came about me a number of t dirty 


© abje& Creatures, who have taken up the Buſineſs of 
© cleaning Shoes; each of them deſiring t qualify my 
© Feet, (as they term'd it) for entering that polite 

© Place. 
© BUT being upon Buſineſs, ſomewhat in haſte, and 
© too old withal to ſtand much upon Nicety, I took no 
Notice of their clamorous Solicitations; till Ore, 
about eighteen, of a much better Aſpect ä reſt, 
| © bowing 
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bowing very low and reſpectfully, ſurprized me with 
theſe Words: Tho', fays he, your Dreſs informs 
me, you are no Friend to Foppery, yet it likewiſe 
tells me you have fome Regard for Decency : I there- 
fore, humbly hope, fince laying out one Halfpenny will 
be the means of your appeanng like other People; 
and likewiſe give Bread to one almoſt ſtarv'd for want 
of it, you'll be prevail'd upon to employ me. — This 
unexpected Salutation ſtruck me with much Amaze- 
ment, and immediately beckoning the Lad to follow 
me into the Coffee-Howuſe adjoining, I view'd him 
with great Attention : And if his meager Looks had 
not ſufficiently teſtify'd his Poverty to be real, I 
ſhould have imagin'd, from his gentile Mien, and un- 
common manner of Addreſs, that he had been ſome 
young Gentleman of Faſhion, who for the ſake of a 
Frolick, had put on this dark Diſguiſe. | 

* THE Room being clear of Company, afforded 
me a favourable Opportunity, not only of obſerving 
throughly this Wonder of Qviligy, but of enquiring . 
into his Birth, and the Reaſon of his unhappy Situa- 
tion in an oy ment ſeemingly ſo much unſuitable 
to himſelf. He anſwer' d all my Queſtions pertinently, 
and with a graceful Modeſty; and u my urging 


him to ſpeak more freely, and lay aſide that Awe 


perceived him under; he reply d, that though he was 
truly ſenſible of the Honour I did him, and was greatly 
encouraged by the Li J permitted; yet it was 
impoſſible for him to ſhake off the Conſideration of 
his own Meannefs, and break through the Diſtance 
between himſelf and me.— In ſhort, every Thing he 
ſaid imcreas'd my Admiration, and excited my Curio- 


ſity, in ſuch a manner, that beſtowing Half a Crown 
on him for the Buſineſs he had perform'd, I very much 


preſſed him to give me the whole Story of his Life. 
OS e Cine he _ _ well refuſe, 
and yet appear'd unwilling to comply with,) he bow'd 
again ſubmiſſively, and, with an expreſſive Look, 
ſeemed to tell me, that prying into other People's Se- 
crets was an inexcuſable Impertinence. My Story, 


Sir, /aid he, is too melancholy to be 1 
b 


and will not only hinder Time you can employ muc 


better 
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© better, but renew that Uneaſineſs which Reflection al. 8 
ways gives me ;—— however, I am obliged in Grad. 
tude to ſubmit to any thing you ſhall think proper . 
command. Tho' this Reply was a Reproof, it o, 
© ſerved to make me the more curious; in order, there. Wi . 
fore, to put him under a Neceſſity of giving me Satil. Wi 
faction, I told him, that without doubt, ſome Wicked. - 
* neſs or Extravagance mult be the Cauſe he was re- 

duced to ſuch an Ebb of Fortune. Here conſcious Wl ; 

Virtue diſplay'd itſelf, and warm'd the Lad with fon: Wil ; 


Reſentment, at my ſuſpecting him of Guilt, withoit 
any real Ground for ſuch Suſpicion. You are miſtaken, 
Sir, anſtbered he, with great Earneſtneſs, tis to the 
Commiſſion of no Crime I owe my preſent Misfor- 
tunes : —- And now I'm doubly bound to relate my 
unhappy Story, not only through a ſtrong Deſire of 
obliging you, but alſo to acquit myſelf of an Impu- 

tation, I don't at all deſerve. I 
* THE firſt Thing I can remember, is my living 
with a Woman they call a Pari/-Nurſe, with whom, 
in the tendereſt Years of Infancy, I endur'd the moſt 
ſevere Effects of Poverty, reduc'd to the bitter Extre- 
mities of Hunger, Cold, and Nakedneſs, and the Want 
of every common Necefſary of Life. No Friend had 
I to complain to, for I was own'd by no body, and 
could only tell I had a Father, by the reproachful 
Taunts of my barbarous Landladr, who, upon my re- 
fuſing ſometimes any Suſtenance, rather than the un- 
wholeſome flithy Stuff ſhe provided, us'd to call me 
proud Brat, and ſwear ſhe would never again be trou- 
bled with a Gentlemans Baffard. This Name, which 
then I knew not what to make of, I found, after- 
wards, upon Enquiry, to mean a Perſon born out of 
© the common courſe of Wedlock, and therefore expos'd 
to Infamy and Contempt; and what ſtill added to my 
4 2 and Affliction, I alſo learn d, that ſuch @ Mi- 
© ſerable Creature, tho guilty of no Crime, is, by the 
© Law, debarr'd of all Inheritance, and can claim no 
* Right to any thing that is his Father's. I could not 
* forbear reflecting often with myſelf, how unreaſonable 
and unjuft it is, that the Offence of a /inful Parent 
* ſhould be thus puniſhed on the poor harmic/5 _— 
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who as he is incapable of N ought not, 1 


thought, to be reproach'd with the Tranſgreſſion. 


I endeavour'd, as much as poſſible, to make myſelf. 


eaſy under this a of Circumſtance, and being fully 
ſenſible that ſome Gentleman was my Father, I 
thought myſelf oblig'd in Duty to get all the Learnin 

] was able at the Schocl the Pariſb put me to, an 

avoid every vicious and guilty Action; that if Nature 
ſhould ever exert itſelf in my Behalf, and make my 
Parents think of me, I might be found in ſome mea- 


ſure qualify d for the Reception of their Favour. For 
this purpoſe, I uſed to follow Gentlemen in the 


Streets, and liſten to their Diſcourſe, to fit me for 
Converſation, and did —_ thing in my Power to 
improve my Knowledge. But no body making En- 
quiry after me, and being judg'd big enough to get 
my Bread, I was turned out into the wide World, to 
find it where I could. The many Hardſhips I under- 
went had almoſt caſt me down, and being without 
Friends, or Money, or any Recommendation for a 
better Employment, Neceſſity forc'd me into this; 
wherein, for want of that Lewdneſs and pert Impu- 
dence which ſome Gentlemen think diverting Qualities 
in low Life, I am not only ſcoff d at amongſt my 
Fellows, but can hardly get ſufficient to ſatisfy the 
Demands of Nature. | 


© THIS moving Story much affected me, I conſi- 


der'd him as a worthy Object of Compaſſion, and giv- 
'd him to come to 
me in a Week's Time, and promis'd him my Aſſiſtance 
to find out his Parents. At the appointed Time 
he came: I went with him to the Place where he was 
nurs'd, and found every thing according to his De- 
ſcription. The Homaen ſcarcely appear d human, for 
her natural Perverſeneſs, added to old Age, had fo 
wrinkled and diſtorted her Countenance, that I ne'er 


beheld ſuch a tremendous Figure. There were ſeve- ' 


ral Cradles in the Room, each of which had in it a 


pair of | wretched Infants gaping for Food in vain, 
which they had not ſufficient Strength of Nature to 


cry for any longer. I ſaw other poor Creatures, ſome- 


what advanc'd in Years, but not in Stature, thio' the 
ICIS, | Want 
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Want of common Nouriſhment, who as plain as their 
little Tongues could utter it, complain'd of cruel 
©' Treatment. Some again, ſtill older, by their pale 
c ns Cheeks, and hollow Eyes, declar'd their mi- 
ſerable Condition, tho' beat and terrify'd into Silence 
and Submiſſion. But, what ſhock'd me moſt of all, 
was the ſight of three or four ſtern ill-look'd Fellows, 
* calld Pari4b-Bearers, who came to fetch away her 
dead Children, and c to their kinder Mother Earth 
the ſtarv'd Carcaſſes of poor harmleſs Babes, whom 
Hunger and ill Uſage had prepar d for a duſty, but 
much leſs wretched Habitation. 

* SO ſoon as I had recover'd the Surprize this Scene 
of Miſery gave me, and reflected how great a Scandal 
it was to have Murder thus committed publickly, in a 
* Chriſtian Country, in Defiance of all the Laws of 
© God and Nature, I proceeded to enquire after my new 
© Acquaintance, and ſoon brought him to the Woman's 
Remembrance. After learning what I could of her, 
< I went to the Church-wardens who firſt receiv'd him, 
and, upon ftrict Examination, found, by many unde- 
niable Circumſtances, that he deriv'd his Being from a 
Man of high Diſtinction, and great Eftate: With whom 
© having the Honour of being intimately acquainted, I 
ſhall take the earlieſt Opportunity to repreſent the Caſe 
of this unfortunate but deſerving Youth, and in the beſt 
manner I am able recommend him to his Care and No- 
dice. | 
* FROM this true Relation one cannot help lament- 
ing the diſmal Fate of thoſe many poor unhappy 
Creatures, flung thus into-the World, to feel the dread- 
ful IIls of Want and Woe, and be the Objects (with- 
* out deſerving it) of Infamy and Contempt. The 
* Child is doom'd to ſuffer, whilſt the nc; 0 Father 
© keeping his Shame ſecret, and diſregarding all the 
« Ties = Nature, lives unconcern'd at the Miſery of his 
* ownOffpring; but, if ſuch a Man ſhould ever come to 
think, how terrible muſt the Reflection be! What 
Eaſe of Conſcience can he find, till he has made all 
the Amends he is able, for that Wretchedneſs he has 
been the Cauſe of? | 
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© SOME have been compell'd by ſad Neceſſity to 
expoſe their Children; but the Man of Fortune who 
abandons his own Flz/, and ſuffers a Creature whoſe 
Misfortunes he knows himſelf the Author of, to live 
in Want and Miſery, without what Nature ſo loudly 
calls for, the common Comforts of Paternal Fondneſs, 
and the Neceſſaries of Life ; ſuch an one is without 
Excuſe ; and whatever Pardon he may hope from God's 
divine Mercy for his firſt Crime, he can have little 
Reaſon to expect any for ſuch /avage and unnatural 
Barbarity ? | 

IT is ſtrange to me, why the Children themſelves 
ſhould be ſuch a diſregarded Part of the Creation, for 
their Innocence cannot be charg'd with any Part of 
the Crime by which they were produced. God him- 
ſelf demonſtrates his equal Notice of them with the 
reſt of the human Species, by giving them the ſame 
Form, and endowing them with the fame Faculties of 
Reaſon ; and for Mankind to ſcorn and ſlight them is 
high Preſumption and Injuſtice. 

1 DO not think ſuch Children ſhould ſtand in the 


way of thoſe born in Wedleck, yet, ſure, no Heir of 


common Humanity and Good-nature, would be againſt 
their ſharing ſome little Matter for Subſiſtence, which 
I could with the Laws intitled them to. But, how- 
ever, the Law of Nature, which commands every Pa- 
rent to take care of his own Offspring, ought in all 
Caſes to be obey'd: And as making ſome Proviſion for 
them, 1s the beſt Atonement with God for the Crime of 
begetting them, ſo is it the only Amends can be made 
to them for the Contempt and Infamy they will be ſure 
to meet with. 
* I WISH fincerely, for the Honour of my Coun- 
try, as well as for the Sake of theſe Unfortunates, that 
a.: Hoſpital (as has long been talk d of) might be 


. erected for the Reception of them; where, as in that 


of Paris, thoſe whoſe Miſeries begin with Life, might 
find a Maintenance, and be protected from the Injuries 
and Reproaches of an ill-judging unpitying World: 
And I make no Queſtion, many of them, thus taken 
care of, would become not only uſeful Members, but 
graceful Ornaments of the Commonwealth. *,* 
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Amor et Melle et Felle eft fecundiſſimus. PLavr. 


Of all the Paſſions, Love is the moſt productive both if 
HayPpixEss and MisERY. 


From my Houſe in the Minories. 


TqFT*HOUGH I myſelf am now arrived at a Time 
of Life unſuſceptible of Lowe's ſoft Imprefhons, 
and ſecure againſt the Force of Beauty's Charms, 

I am not without Compaſſion for thoſe who ſigh with a 

ſincere and honeſt Flame, which Fate has doom'd unfor- 

tunate. It is very common for old Fellows to forget 
they have been young, and, without any Allowance, 
cenſure every Deſire, which themſelves are paſt the Re- 
liſh of : They wonder People can be in Love, and right 
or wrong, condemn a Paſſion, which does not exactly 
ſuit the Lover's Intereſt and Conveniency, without at 
all regarding the Merit of its Object. But, I have taken 

ains to guard againſt this Error in myſelf, by conſider- 
ing Love as the moſt uſeful Paſſion Heaven has blended 

_ human Nature, the moſt capable of beſtowing 

ppineſs: A Paſſion which refines the Soul, expelling 
thence every mean and ſelfiſh Thought, and exalting it 
to a Pitch of Excellence it- could not otherwiſe attain. 

Whenever, therefore, I obſerve it, purſuing its Object in 

a law ful and generous manner, it, never fails of my Ap- 

probation, and every good Wiſh for its Succeſs. 

THIS way of thanking, I find at preſent Occaſion 
to make uſe of, in Behalf of the Gentleman who wrote 
the following Letter, wherein there appears ſuch an Air 
of Affection and Integrity, as ſpeaks the Heart which 
dictated deſerving all it can deſire. | | 
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To HEN T STONECASTLE, £/q; 

93 6 © 8 
M R. Blunt's Letter, which you lately publiſhed, 
hath raiſed my Indignation, as it tends to diſ- 


6 2 you in your laudable Undertaking for the pub- 


lick Good. But, I hope, it will have no ſuch Effect 
upon you. No, Sir, go on with your uſeſul Deſign 
to excite Mankind to virtuous and worthy Actions. 
The World hath a Notion of your Performances very 
different from what this ill- natur'd Critick would ſug- 
geſt: For you cook up your Entertainment with 0 
great a Variety, as makes it agreeable to the Palates of 
all your Gueſts. The Serious and the Comich, the Phi- 
N i and the Divine, may here find ſomething ſuit- 
able to their ſeveral Taſtes. More eſpecially the noble 
Sentiments which you exhibit upon the Subject of Lede 
and Gallantry, charm the Attention of your Readers 
with infinite Satisfaction and Delight. And now I 


am upon this Topick, give me Leave, by your Means, 


to acquaint the Beau Monde with an Adventure of this 
Kind relating to myſelf. 3 

OU muſt know, Sir, that I have an inviolable 
Reſpect for the fair AugtLia ; whoſe agreeable Per- 
ſon, and admirable Qualities, are capable of making 
an Impreſſion upon an Heart much harder than that 
which Nature hath formed in me. And, although L 


- have ſome Reaſon to believe that my Perſon is not al- 


together diſagreeable to her, yet, the Streightneſs of 
my Fortune, at preſent, debars me the Enjoyment of 
what is moſt dear to me, fince I do not think myſelf 
in a Condition to maintain her ſo well as I would do, 
and as ſhe really deſerves: For I am too generous a 
Lover to purchaſe an Happineſs to myſelf at the Ex- 
pence of my dear AuREL1a's Satisfaction and Con- 
tentment.. | | : 
* UNDER this melancholy Circumſtance, I am ex- 
erciſed with a Variety of Paſſions: My Life is un- 
comfortable without her, yet I can have no Thoughts 
of ſo valuable a Prize, unleſs Providence ſhall think fit 
to remove this Obſtacle to my Happineſs by a farther 
Vor. I. C Extenſion 
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* Extenſion of his Bounty, or by eaſing me of an Ex- 
4 e which upon an unfortunate Occaſion, I daily 
ſuſtain without the leaſt Murmur or Repining. And, 
if I had the Treaſure of the res, I would, with 
the greateſt Joy imaginable, lay that and myſelf at the 
Feet of my dear Aux ELIA, altho' it would ſtill fall 
«* infinitely ſhort of her Merit: For I may juſtly ſay, 
* without being Guilty of an Hyperbole, that ſhe is 
« Miſtreſs of every Thing that is commendable and 
__ * praiſe-worthy : And if I was ſo happy as to be united 
© to her in Perſon as I am in Affection, I would not 
_ © envy the greateſt Monarch upon Earth. 
© I endeavour to bear up under my Misfortunes as 
well as I can, and I call my Reaſon to my Aſſiſtance, 
! yet that is forced to ſubmit to the Violence of my Paſ- 
© hon, I am in a continual Suſpence between Hopes 
and Fears, and as often as I hear that Hymen hath 
© bleſt ſome happy Pair with thoſe nuptial Joys, of 
© which, in my preſent Circumſtances, I think myſelf 
s unworthy, a melancholy Tide of Grief flows to the 
* utmoſt Receſſes of my Heart, and opens afreſh thoſe 
© Wounds which the fair AuzELta hath ſo deeply im- 
printed there. I have only this Conſolation ſtill to 
* ſupport me, that ſhe is fo obliging as to give me, 
5 ſometimes, the Pleaſure of her agreeable Converſation, 
which is perfectly innocent and virtuous: And was it 
not for this great Goodneſs and Condeſcenſion in her, 
I ſhould immediately fink under the Preſſure of my 
Mis fortunes. | Sadie 
100 aſſure you, Sir, this is no romantic Fiction, 
but real Matter of Fact: And I defire you'll give this 
* Specimen of Conſtancy and Self Denial a Place r 
1 Journal by the firſt O nity, to let the World 
# ſee, that, as bad as the is, | are ſome Perſons 
2 © of both Sexes to be found, who in the Affair of Love 
| © do act upon a Principle of Honour and Firtue. ' You: 
' ſpeedy Compliance with my Requeſt will very much 


Tow Humble Servant, has 
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f CAN'T tell how it happens, but without any 
Knowledge of Honorius, farther than what his Letter 
gives me, I am more than uſually concerned on his Ac- 
count : He relates his Story in ſuch a moving Manner 
that, methinks, I feel it ; his Sentiments ſeem to come 
directly from the Soul, and every Expreſſion ſpeaks the 


Gentleman and the Lover. Pity demands my Friendſhip 


for him, and the agreeable Stile and Manner of his 
Writing make me deſirous of his farther Correſpondence. 
— As for AUREL1A, poſſeſt (as Honorius ſays ſhe is) 
of every Thing praiſe-worthy, her Heart muſt ſurely 
melt at ſo refin'd a Flame, and make her watch every 
Occaſion to reward a Generoſity which prefers her Hap- 
pineſs before its own ; and I dare be confident, that 
with ſuch a Man as I believe Honorius, and a little For- 
tune to furniſh the Conveniencies of Life, AurEL1Aa 
may enjoy more true Felicity than all the Wealth and 
Grandeur of the World can give her. 
HOW trifling ſoever ſome People imagine Love to 
be, it is moſt certainly a Matter of ſuch high Impor- 
tance in human Life, that, perhaps, there can be no ſin- 
cere Felicity without it; and to hold an Argument in 
Oppoſition to it, is to contend both againſt Nature and 
common Senſe. Providence evidently intended Man and 
Moman to contribute mutually to each-other's Happineſs, 
and inſpir'd this Paſton as the Means not only of conti- 
nuing on the Species, but of keeping up that Harmony 
and Order which Society requires. I ſhall not, there- 
fore, think it at all below the Dignity of my Office, to 
become its Advocate upon all Occaſions, and interpoſe 
my Authority to regulate its Abuſes and Irregularities. 
I ſhall. always encourage the chaſte, the pure, the ho- 
nourable Flame, but reprove the groſs and guilty Paſſion: 
1 ſhall endeavour to reſtore a generous Regard for Merit, 
which is now ſo much neglected, and correct that mear 
and ſordid Littleneſs of Soul, which makes Gold only the 
Object of its Adoration. —It is ſtrange to hear ſome Peo- 


15 aſſert the Uſefulneſs of Marriage, and at the ſame 


ime make a Ridicule of Love: As if it was neceſſary 
Folks ſhould be obliged to ſpend their Lives together, 
but of no Importance whether or not they can be agree. 


able to each other. E is certainly a monſtrous Abſur. 


dity, 
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dity, tho' ſuitable to the common Practice; For as 2 
late ingenious Vyiter juſtly ſays, ; 


Now Love ts awwindled to Intrigue, 
And Marriage made a Money-League. 


But it is intirely deſtructive of the Happineſs which that 
State was deſign'd to give. — As for Wealth, which is 
now ſo ee ſought after, ſo much of it is needful 
as may furniſh out thoſe Things which People's Rank 
and Station abſolutely require; but whether the Lower 
or the M.ſtreſi, or both together, can ſupply thoſe Wants, 
is a Matter not worth regarding : If there's but enough 
between them, it's of little Conſequence which it is that 
brings it. Notwithſtanding all that can be ſaid againſt 
it, Love is the only mov Reaſon for Marriage, and to 
wed merely for the Sake of Riches, is little better than 
Proftitution. | 

O F all the Paſſions Lewe is the moſt perfective of hu- 
man Nature: As Dryden ſays, f 


It kindles all the Soul with Honovur's Fire, 
To make the Lover worthy his Deſire : 


And ſuch ſurprizing Changes have been effected by it as 
are almoſt incredible. Minds rough, ſavage, and intrac- 
table by Nature, have been hereby . and ſoften d: 
The Vicious have been reclaim'd, and made Examples 
of bright Virtue. Inſpir'd by this Paſſion, the Clown be- 
comes polite, and the Sordid generous : In ſhort, the 
Earneftneſs of appearing perfect in the Eyes of the Per- 
ſon lov'd, never fails to better whatever Heart it fills. 


NOR can any human Happineſs equal that which 


this Paſſion gives, when Seuſe, Good Nature, Virtue; are its 
Cauſe, and it meets a kind Return. Where Heaven warms 
two Breaſts with virtuous Love, with mutual Wiſhes to 
outdo each other in all the ſweet Endearments of Affec- 
tion, Marriage is a State of Bliſs ſincere and great. 
To have a Perſon to whom one may impart one's inmoſt 
Thoughts; a ſecond dearer ſelf with whom to loſe one's 
Cares, with whom to ſhare each Joy, and double it by 
marina: Oue on whom the Soul may Celervedly ſtream 

| e 
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forth its Fondneſs.---Thoſe who know what true Frierd- 
Bip is, may be in ſome Meaſure ſenſible of this Felicity, 
tho' the moſt exalted Friendſhip falls infinitely ſhort of 
ſuch a State as this. Such Love is what MiLTox ſo 
beautifully deſcribes : 


HA4 TL wedded Love !---myſtericus Lago] true Soure 
Of human Ofipring! ſole Propriety | 

In Paradiſe, of all Things common elſe ! =—= 

By thee adult'rous Luſt was driven from Man 
Among the beſtial Herds to range : by thes 
Founded in Reaſon, loyal, juſt, and pure, 

Relations dear, and all the Charities 

Of Father, Son, and Brother, fi avere &nawun. 
Perpetual Fountain of Domeſtick Saveets ! —— 

Here Love his Golden Shafts employs : Here lights 
His conſtant Lamp, and waves his Purple Wings : 
Here reigns and revels ;—not in the bought F mils 
Of Harlots, fowele/5, joyleſs, unindear'd, 
Caſual Fruition ; r in Court Amours, | 
Mix'd Dance, or wanton Maſque, or Midnight Ball, 
Or Serenade, which the fx ade Lover fings 

To his proud Fair, ——beft quitted with Diſtain. 


THAVE ſaid thus much in Behalf of Love, to pre- 
vent my Readers being —— from applying to me 
on any Occaſion relating to it, by ſu} 

Fellow inſenſible and regardleſs of t on. But, 
tho' it has long been over, there was a Time when this 


Heart of mine languiſh'd for a Fair one, who ſhall be 


nameleſs ; which has impreſs'd a Tenderneſs for all in 
the like Circumſtances that I believe will ever laſt ; and 
as I am now diveſted of the Paſſion, I think myſelf the 


better qualify'd to form a To on the Con 55 thoſe 
eterminations im- 


who feel it. In all my | 
partially defend the Innocent, and condemn the Guilty : I 
ſhall brand Villainy with the Odium it deſerves, and ftrive 
to moderate the Diſtreſs of the Sincere and Virtuous: But, 
in particular, I ſhall take under my Protection that beau- 


teous and lovely Part of the Creation, which is moſt ex- 
eaſt capable of doing itſelf Juſtice. 
0 | 


pos'd to Injury, and 
& Þ 


poſing me an C 
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e light as Air, 
Are to the Fealous Confirmations ſlrong 
A Proofs from Holy Writ, Shakeſp. 


From my Houſe in the Minories. 


: * 
Don't know any Subject which has fallen oftner un. 
der the Confideration of Writers of the ſame Kind 
with myſelf than Fealov/y; It has frequently fur- 
niſhed out a Paper to my illuſtrious Predeceſſors the Tat- 
lers, Spectators, and Guardians; and indeed we ſeldom 
find any Author, moral or humourous, but what ima- 
ines it to fall within his Province, and treats it accord- 
ingly. It is generally repreſented by them as a Paſſion 
founded on idle Surmiſes, frivolous Conjectures, and un» 
reaſonable Suſpicions; a Paſſion which torments the 
Soul which it poſſeſſes, with the moſt intolerable Anxie- 
ty, and frequently burſts out at laſt into ſome wild, ex- 
travagant, and it may be, ſome barbarous Action. 
BUT there is one Thing I would remark to my 
Readers; that there is no Author, at leaſt none that I 
have met with, who has attempted to direct us in our 
chaviour, whenever theſe Suſpicions are neither light 
nor trifling, or when they ſhall properly ceaſe to be Suſpi- 
cions at all, and the Fact comes to have a moral Certainty. 
It appeared probably to them a Point too nice and tender 
to be touched; and I believe it would be very hard to 
find a Man capable of reafoning or reflecting, who is 
convinced that the Wife of his Boſom, or the Woman 
that he loved, is corrupted or debauch'd, when he finds 
the Baſis of his Happineſs not ſhaken only, but irreco- 
verably overthrown, when he ſhall run over in his Mind 
the Greatneſs of the Injury, the Tenderneſs of the Part 
in which it is receiv'd : and to fill up the Meaſure of his 
Woes, that all this is from its very Nature irreparable. 
I have been led into what J have been ſaying * 
u 
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Cy bjcc, by reflecting on a very melancholy Story, which 
happen'd not very many Years ago, and of the Truth of 
which I am but too well aſcertain d. 

DURING the War between the Confederates and 
France, there ſerv'd in the Britiſb Troops a young Offi- 
cer, whoſe true Name I ſhall 8 under that of 
Marius. Beſides his Commiſſion, which was that of 
Captain of Foot, he had a ſmall paternal Eſtate, that de- 
ſcended to him from a very antient and very honourable 
Family. His Perſon was what might be juſtly ſtil d agree- 
able, and his Parts and Education ſeem'd exactly ſuited 
to his Birth, and to his Employment. He had joined to 
that Frankneſs of Behaviour which is obſervable in Gen- 
tlemen bred in the Army, a natural Sweetneſs and Affa- 
bility of Temper, which render'd him univerſally be- 
lov'd by all that knew him. To a very good Voice he 
had added a competent Skill in Muſick; and what rarely 
happens, though he ſung very well, yet he did it wit 
little Intreaty, and without the leaſt Affectation. Thus 
qualify'd, it is not to be wonder'd that Marius kept 
the beſt Company: Was there a Meeting of Mirth, or 
Good-fellowſnip amongſt the Men, Maz1vus was ſure 
to be a Gueſt; Was there a Ball, or other polite Aſſems 
bly of both Sexes, Maz1vs was ſure to be invited. 
AFT ER having ſpent. two or three Years entirely in 
Flanders, he at laſt, at the Cloſe of a Campaign, obtain'd. 
Leave to come over for the Winter, in order to take 
Care of his private Affairs in England. As ſoon as he. 
arrived, he ſets out immediately for that Part of the 
Country where his Eſtate lay; where, among the Viſits, 
which on this Occaſion he paid the neighbouring Gentry, 
he happen'd at a diſtant Relation's of his own to ſee the 
fair Lucinda. She was Niece to the Lady of Ma- 
R1US's Relation, who, on her Parents dying, and leaving 
her very young, and with but a very ſlender Fortune, 
had taken her into her Houſe, and kept her ever ſince. 
Lucinpa was then about 18, exquiſitely beautiful, and 
of a Temper far from being diſagreeable : Her greateſt 
Foible was a Love of mean Company, which was in 
ſome Mcaſure owing to that Auſterity with which ſhe 
was treated by her Uncle and Aunt, which made her in- 
Cuſtriouſly ſhun their Company, and keep as much as ſhe 
5 n could 
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could among the Servants, where ſhe enjoyed that Free- 
dom of which young People are naturally fond. This, 
however, had a very bad Effect upon her, and was, 
indeed, the principal Cauſe of all her Misfortunes, ſince 
thereby ſhe loſt by Degrees the Reliſh of gentile Conver- 
ſation, and hinder'd herſelf from having any Taſte of 
N N Pleaſures than ſuch as were to be met with amongſt 
em. 

Marius was ſmitten at the firſt Sight of Lvcinpa, 
and immediately made his Addreſſes to her: The Con- 
ſent of her Relations being eafily obtain d, in about a Fort- 
night's Time he was put in Poſſeſſion of what he thought 
de alone wanted to make him the happieſt Man in the 
World. Marivs behav'd himſelf in a Manner very 
different from moſt modern Husbands ; he grew the fon- 
der of Lucinda for being his Wife; and there was not 
a Day paſs'd in which he did not give her Marks of the 
moſt tender Affection; he bought her Cloaths, and every 
Thing elſe, much ſuperior to thoſe of Perſons of the 
ſame Quality; nay, he even my near in his own Ex- 
pences that he might be profuſe in her's. Lucinpa, 
tor her Part, could not but be ſenſible of the Change, to 
the Indulgence of a fond Husband from the Humours of 
a peeviſh Aunt ; and as ſhe could not but conſider Ma- 
Rlus as the ſole Author of her Happineſs, ſhe therefore 
ſeemed to treat him with the utmoſt Love and Eſteem. In 
fine, they regarded themſelves, and were regarded by 
every body elſe, as the happieſt Couple in the World. 

BOT alas ! how uncertain is human Felicity ! how 
fleeting is ſublunary Bliſs ! Scarcehad Mar1vs been two 
Months marry'd, e er he receiv'd Orders to repair to 
Flanders. On this, ſettling his Affairs, ſo as to make 
his Wife as eaſy as poflible in his Abſence, after taking a 
moſt affectionate Leave of Lucinpa, he ſets out for 
the Army: but with that Heavineſs of Soul which 
Words are unable to expreſs, and of which thoſe only 
can be ſenſible who have felt the parting Pangs of Love. 

Lucinda appear'd at firſt inconſolable; ſhe ſhut 
herſelf up in her Apartment, ſaw no Company, and be- 
hav'd herſelf in ſuch a Manner, that one would have 
thought the Loſs of Marius would have broke her 
Heart. Time, however, quickly leflen'd her _ 2 

* * 2 
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The Violence of her Affliction was abated in a few Days, 
and by Degrees ſhe reſum'd her natural Gaiety and Eaſi- 
neſs of Temper. There liv'd in the ſame Town, where 
Mar1vus left Lucinda, a Barber. This Fellow, who 
formerly had lived in London with ſome young Rakes, 
as a Valet de Chambre, by affecting their pert inſolent 
Way of Behaviour, and ſinging Scraps of a few filly 
amorous Songs, which he had learnt in their Service, 

aſſed in the Country for a Wit, and a Perſon of fine 
breeding. This Raſcal, by ſome Means or other, found 
a Way to converſe with Lucinpa, who by having 
a ſlender Education, and a natural Proneneſs to low 
Company, grew by Degrees fond of his nauſeous flattery, 
and frequently admitted his Viſits. At firſt, ſhe was 
very cautious in the carrying on of this ſcandalous 
Amour; but as a Progreſs in Vice makes Perſons of courſe 
the leſs ſenſible of Shame, ſo the Fellow likewiſe, proud 
of his Conqueſt, behav'd himſelf ſo, that it at laſt be- 
came a common Town-talk ; all who heard it pitying 
Maxz1vs, and blaming Lucinpa. 

TIME and Abſence, on the contrary, made no Alte- 
ration in MaRIUS; he collected, where-ever he came, 
the fineſt Laces, Linnens, and other Female Ornaments, 
as Preſents for LucinDa, who, on his Arrival, receiv'd 
him with all the Tranſports of Joy and Fondneſs. But 
he had not been long return'd e'er her imprudent Conduct 
in his Abſence reach'd his Ears. Love and Reſentment 
wrack'd him for a while; but at laſt his Paſſion for 
Lucinda prevail'd. He reproach'd her in the moſt 
moving 'Terms with her Ingratitude, while ſhe, throw- 
ing herſelf at his Feet, and embracing his Knees, acknow- 
le ech ſhe had indeed committed ſome Indiſcretions, but 
poſitively deny'd her having gone any farther ; and then, 
with a thouſand ſolemn: Proteſtations, promis'd never to 
offend again. In fine, Max1vs not only forgave her, 
but ſeem d to ſtudy to ſhew, by all his Actions, that he 
had entirely blotted it from his Memory. They paſſed 
in this Manner near three Months with much ſeeming 
Tranquility; when the Campaign approaching, Mazivs, 
in order to enjoy his Lucinda's Company as long as 

ſſibly he could, carry'd her with him to a ſmall Vil- 

ge Within a few Miles of Harwich; where, after 
| 5 taking 
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taking a paſſionate Farewel, he leſt her. The Veſſel, on 
beard of which he embarked, after putting out to Sea, 
receiv'd ſo ſevere a Shock by a Tempeſt, that though 
they put back to Harwich as ſoon as poſſible, yet the 
Captain declared ſhe was ſo much damaged, that it would 
be two Days at leaſt before ſhe could ſail. On this, 
Manus, without refreſhing himſelf after the Fatigue 
of the Storm, ſet out for the Village where he left Lu- 
cinda. When he arriv'd, it was toward Evening, 
and Lucinda was gone to take a Walk. Mazivs 
went up into her Chamber, and finding a Letter open on 
the Table, it appear'd to be an Anſwer to a paſſionate 
Billet ſhe had writ the Barber almoſt the Moment of his 
Departure. In the Midſt of that Agony of Soul which 
ſeiz d him on this Occaſion; Lucinpa enter d. Ma- 
RIUs, with a Sternneſs, which his Looks never knew 
before, commanded her to go to Bed: She trembled, 
and obeyed: but was ſcarcely cover'd with the Cloaths, 
er with one Piſtol he kill'd her, and with the other 
diſpatch'd himſelf. Thus fell the unhappy Maz1vs ; 
thus arg the perfidious Lucinpa. 

| Inſtead of any Remark of my own, I ſhall recom- 
mend, to my Female Readers eſpecially, the following 
beautiful Lines from Major Pack's — Epilogue to 
the Spartan Dame. 


Let poor Lucinna's Woes a Warnin e, 

8 8 the Fair with Dignity — | 
Let Wealth ne er tempt you to abandon Senſe, 
Nor Knawves ſeduce you with a grave Pretence : 
Be wile Prophaneneſs ever in Diſgrace, 

And Vice abhirr'd as treacherous and baſe : 
Revere yourſelwes, and conſcious 1 ac Charms 
ms. 


Receive no Damon to an Angel 


| Succeſs can then alone your Vows attend, 
When Worth's the Motive, Conſtancy the End. 
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Vierbague dicuntur dickis contraria verbis. 
The ſel fame Words in Length of Time ſo vary,. 
As to imply a Meaning quite contrary. 5 


From my Houſe in the Minories. 


SIX 

HAVE remarked among the fair Sex, that certain 
Words, like the Faſhion of Cloaths, reign, and are 
for ſome Time particular Favourites; though they 
have their Periods, and are often ſupplanted by others, 
which again give Place to ſome new Darling. I re- 
member about ſome fifteen Years ago, the Word Po 
reign'd abſolute, and gave a particular Grace both to the 
Fair, and to every Expreſſion ; for there was not a ſingle. 
one uſed by the Polite, to which this ſignificant Word, 
was not annex d: Jam horridly out of Humour, Poz :. 
There's not a better natur d Soul, Poz : I'll go make ſuch 
a one a Viſit, Poz : Nothing's prettier, Poz. In a Word, 
that Lady would have been eſteemed very much under- 
bred, who did not pay a Reſpect to Poz ; and Poz had 
got ſuch an Aſcendant, that in the Opinion of a | 
many, and no ill-Judges, the Efforts made by any other 
Word to ſupplant it would prove ineffectual. But, | 
wviciſſitudo ! Poz, was baniſh'd without the leaſt Crime laid 
to its Charge, and without being allow'd a Word to ſhew 
Reaſon for its Continuance ; and Charming was taken 
into the Mouths of all our Ladies. Every Thing was 
charming. I remember a young Gentlewoman in the 
Country, told me, they 3 cbarming Sow, which had 
farrow'd twelve charming Pigs, charmingly pretty, and 
ſhe was a charming Nurſe, the charming Rogues were 
charmingly fat, and deſired I would go with her, and ſeg 
what a charming Stie ſhe had. Charming, which for a 
Time was much careſs d as its Predeceſſor Por had been 
met with the ſame Fate, was diſcarded, aud madeWay far 
| | N 4 
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in Life. The prettieſt Ribbands in Life ; the neateſt Snuff- 

Box in Life; the moſt convenient Houſe in Life ; the 

fineſt Marrow Puddings in Life: In ſhort, nothing 
ſounded well, without it was accompany'd with an 1 

Life, and the Beauty of the Diction was an Excuſe for 

the Abſurdities it introduced in Diſcourſe. But in Life 

was entirely undone by the following unlucky Accident. 

Mrs. Weathertime, croſſing the Parade in the Park, 

heard a Shoe-Boy ſay, he had the fineſt Blacking i» Lys. 

The unfortunate Expreſſion having ſo little Regard to its 
Character as to become an Inmate with the Bl/ack-Guard, 
was, on a Repreſentation made by the aforeſaid young 

Lady, immediately caſhier'd, and Creature roſe on its 
Ruins. Every Thing was a Creature: Bring other Cards, 
theſe Creatures are not clean; Laud, how the Creature 
looks; Where has the Creature been? What a Creature of 
an Apron has ſhe got on ? No Utenſil in a Houſe, no Or- 
nament of the Body, nothing of Dreſs, but what was a 
Creature A Hood or a Frying-Pan, a Stone-Wall or a 
Prayer-Book, a Pair of Slippers or a Pair of Bellows, 
was a Creature : And the ſame Appellation ſerved for the 
Lady and her Cook, the Gentleman and Footman. But 
Creature was thrown out of Favour, and truly I can't 
ſay without Reaſon ; for it loved low Company, and 
was as often found in the Skullery, as at the Toilet. Lady 
Drawlout's Under-Cook ſaying, What a Creature have I 
of a Difpchut ! Was the utter Ruin of the poor Word: 
and it was never after ſuffer'd in any Honſe of Faſhion, 
farther than the Servants Hall. Ya/tly came into Favour 
on the Downfal of Create. How 2905 little it is of 
the Price! how vaſy narrow theſe Streets are ! how 

vaſtly ſlow you walk! Oh! it's vafly ugly, vag 
clean, va witty ! But vaſtly did not continue long in 
Favour, before it was elbow'd out by hideous. There 
was a hideous full Houſe, but no Wonder, for it was a 
hideous Play, and the Author has a Hideom deal of 
Wit. On the Exit of hideous, yes to be fare came on the 
Stage of Life; but as that, and 7 can't chuſe; Do you 
thin ſo? which had their Turns, ſerved only in Re- 
k ap7 they were but of little Duration. That's my 
May of thinking flouriſh'd a confiderable Time; for it 
was both adapted for an Anſwer, and ended a "_—_ 
* wi 
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with a very good Grace. That's the A fair, however, 
ins to diſpute the Place; and it's believed the Novel- 
ty of the Expreſſion, as it's altogether as ſignificant, con- 
ciſe and emphatical, will make the Ladies decide in its 
Favour ; though that's my Way of thinking ſeems to have 
a pretty ſtrong Party of its fide : For I was in Com- 
pany with about a dozen Miſſes the other Evening, and 
the Pretenſions of each ſide being fairly ſtated by Squire 
Softhead, Miſs Graweairs, (as it's the Rule in this Aſſem- 
bly of Maiden Ladies, in Point of Debate, for the 
youngeſt to declare her Sentiments firſt) ſaid, that in her 
Opinion that's my Way of thinking was an Expreſſion of 
much more Complaiſance, than that's the Affair, the for- 
mer being a gentile Manner of —— e latter more 
abrupt; and indeed for theſe 35 Years laſt , ſhe had 
not met with any Phraſe more uſeful in Diſcourſe, or 
more becoming a young Lady, who ought, in regard of 
her Elders, ever to join in with their Experience, and 
ſubmit to the Judgment they had form'd by a long courſe 
of Obſervation. * Laud, Miſs, replied Mis Weezle, how 
vou talk, as if we were in the Days of good Queen 
* Beſs: I thank my Stars, we are not tied up to Forms 
and Ceremonies, but are allowed all the 2 of the 
French, and Freedoms of the Dutch Ladies. I am, I 
own, a Friend to that's the Affair, for the Reaſon you 
ive of Diſlike: It carries with it a je ne ſcat quoi Free- 
om, which is extremely graceful, gentile and engag- . 
ing. That's the A fair has ſomething in it ſo prettily 
blunt, ſo good-natur'dly unmannerly, and ſpeaks fuch. 
a friendly Abruptneſs, that I wonder it is not ap- 
prov'd and receiv'd without the leaſt Heſitation by all 
Ladies, who are not for being fetter'd down to Forms 
and Ceremonies, as if they were ſtill under the Eye. 
of their Tutreſs, and were accountable for every Look. 
they caſt.” I cannot, /aid Miſs Winter, but be abſo- 
lutely of the Lady's Opinion who ſpoke laſt; for if 
the Expreſſion which Miſs Graveairs ſtands up in behalf 
of, ſpeaks a Condeſcenſion, that very Reaſon which 
© ſhe alledged for its Support, is, in my Opinion, a very 
© ſtrong one for its being excluded from among the Beau 
Monde, ſince it's evident, that who condeſcends to the 
* Opinion of another, is diffident of her . 
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* than which, I know nothing more unfaſhionable.“ 
Miſs Florid begg © Leave to diſſent from Miſs Winter, 
and ſaid, ſhe had ever paid a great Deference to her ſu- 
per:or Merit; but ſhe hoped, without being impugn'd as 
ilty of a Solleciſm in Good-manners, ſhe might be ſo 
far indul by the good Company, as to be favour'd 
with an Attention, while ſhe ſhould, with the utmoſt 
Brevity, lay down her Sentiments with that Laconicł 
Plainneſs which ever added a Grace to Juſtice, leaving 
the deluſive and fallacious Ornaments of Rhetorick to 
the Party which wanted the Tinſel Ornaments of Elo- 
quence to cover the Imperfections of the Cauſe they 
would patronize ; and therefore as Miſs Græveairs had 
already exhauſted the Subject, and had given irrefraga- 
ble Reaſons for her Opinion, ſhe would not trouble the 
Aſſembly with Repetitions, and, as ſhe hoped, it would 
be allowed extremely reaſonable, that was her Way of 
thinking. Hardly had this young Lady replaced herſelf, 
but Miſs Rowghler roſe with ſome Warmth, and ſaid, 
© Since that's the Affair, I am obliged to aſſert Miſs 
* Yeexzle has ſpoke very much to the purpoſe; the more 
abrupt the Expreſſion, the more it gives an Air of Su- 
« periority or Freedom. Laud, what was thought good 
« Breeding in the laſt Age, is exploded now, and look'd 
upon as want of Education in thoſe who practiſe it. 
© Modeſty, Silence, good Houſewifery, — 
© Prayers, avoiding Company, and keeping none but 
© of approved Reputation, would be fine Advice to give 
© a young Lady, in an Age in which a refin'd Taſte has 
prevail d, Liberty been introduced, Cenſure laugh'd 
© out of Doors, and the Example of the beſt Quality 
© can be brought to juſtify our innocent Freedoms ! 
© Dear Miſs Graveairs, leave theſe antiquated Notions ; 
for all, but your Friends, will ridicule you. Miſs 
Loudly ſpoke next, and ſaid, ſhe was on the — ſide of 
the Queſtion; that what that Lady had ſaid in behalf 
of that's the Affair, was that which ſhe herſelf ſhould 
have ſaid, but that the Words were taken out of her 
Mouth. For Example, What is look'd upon more 
« gentile than what our Mothers would have called a 
0 Fe- Lang, and have check d us for? What more 
? politc than what they would have called Baw/ing, and 


would 
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* would have 1 on the trite Reprimand, Were you 
* born in a Paper-Mill? What is more graceful than the 
* careleſs Toſs of a Leg croſs the Knee ; the indolent 
Loll in a great-arm'd Chair; the engaging Negligence 
of a Morning's Undreſs, and the dear Freedom of cal- 
ling Men of Quality and Diſtinction Fellows : With a 
great many other innocent Liberties, which would 
have been condemn'd ſome time ago, as Indications 
of great Ka if they had not been call'd downright 
* immodeſt.” Miſs Splitpipe ſaid, ſhe was always of 
Opinion, nothing ſpoke Quality more than the Freedoms 
iſs Loudly had enumerated : That for her part, ſhe 
thought to ſpeak loud ſhew'd a gentile Contempt of the 
Company, and a Prerogative of being heard, which was 
attended with a certain Air of Grandeur, that naturally 
cauſed Reſpect; and that in Regard of an audible Laugh, 
ſne could not but think, beſides its having the ſame Ef- 
fect, it had this farther Advantage, that it ſpoke Quick- 
neſs of Apprehenſion; for ſhe always judg'd of a Per- 
ſon's underſtanding a Jeſt, by the Note he or ſhe laugh'd 
in. There were ſome others who pleaded in the behalf 
of the declining Diction, but the Majority fell on the 
ſide of that's the A air, and Squire Softhead palſs'd Sen- 
zence ; by which it was baniſh'd this Aſſembly. 
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Beatus ille, qui procul fits, 

Ut priſca > We 

Paterna' rura bobus exercet ſuis, 
Solutus onmi Fa nore. 

Forumque vat, et fuperba Civium 
Potentiorum Limina. | 


Like the firſt Mortals bleſt is He, | 

From Debts, and Mortgages, and Bus neſs free, 
With his own Team who plows the Soil, 
Which grateful once confeſs d his Father's Toll. 


The Sounds of War don't break his Sleep, 
Nor the rough Storm that harrows up the Deep: 
He Suns the Courtier's haughty Doors, | 
And the loud Science of 2 Bar abjures. Francis. 


From my Houſe in the Minories. 


Hor. Epod. 2. 


T hath been, and perhaps will ever be, the Ergquiry 
of all Ages, by what Means, and in what Condition 

of human Life, Happineſ can be attain'd. Greatne/} 
loudly cries, it is not to be found with me, and brings 
its Hotaries to bear Witneſs, that they are not leſs ſupe- 
rior in Care and Wretchedueſs than they are in Wealth 
and Title. Command, Attendance, and the Pomp of 
State, which glare and dazzle in the Eyes of others, to 
them are but Fatigue, Anxiety and Pain. Among the 
ſervile Numbers cringing round them, they cannot find 
one Friend, but are alone even in the midſt of Crowds ; 
inward they ſigh their Cares, nor know with whom 
to truſt them: full ſure to be the hated Marks of Envy, 
watchful, and ever ready to pull them Headlong down. 
On the other Side, that Happineſs and Poverty are 
Strangers, the Groans of thoſe declare who feel the Pangs 
of /ad Neceſſity ; what Eaſe, what Quiet can the Mind 
enjoy, whilſt the real Wants of Nature are craving and 
unſatisfy d, under the ſevere Diſtreſs of Hunger, Cola, 
and Nakedreſs? To be piticd is no deſirable Condition; 
N 90 
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to be deſpis d, much worſe : But of theſe, either one or 
other muſt be the poor Man's Lot, and Happineſs can 
ne'cr be found with him. Let us then ſeek after it 
in the middle Part of Life, where Providence ſeems to 
place it, and all Ages have agreed it can only be met 
with. To ſtand above Contempt, and below Envy, to 
have a moderate Fortune, without Dependance or the 
Fear of Want, join'd with Prudence to uſe diſcreetly, 
and a contented eaſy Mind to enjoy thankfully the Good 
that Heaven beſtonus, is the happieſt State the Heart of 
Man can with. Great Riches and high Ran take 
from a Man the Power of living as himſelf would chuſe ; 
he muſt be a Slade to Form and State; his Time is not 
his own, but muſt be parcell'd out according to the Will 
of others, and every one of his numerous Dependent is 
able to diſcompoſe his Peace. Whereas, a ſmall Eſtate, 
wherewith to furniſh the needful Conveniencies of Life, 
enough to be an Huſband, a Parent, or a Friend, with 
Decency, gives its Poſſeſor what only with Juſtice can 
be called Liberty, and ſets him above the World. Not 
the Man with a /arge Income, tan therefore be called rich 
and . but he whoſe Defires and Expences are bounded 
by his Circumſtances: The awvaricious greedy Mind would 
ſtill be poor and wretched had it the Wealthof Kingdoms; 
and ſo would the thoughtle/s Spendthrift ; but a wiſe 
OEconomy, and a contented Breaft, can find Riches and Fe- 
licity in a little Fortune, and make it anſwer all the Pur- 
poſes of Life : An Example of which is agreeably repre- 
ſented in the following Letter. 


Jo the Author of the Univerſal Spectator. 
„5 


H E laſt Summer, I was invited by my Friend 
: PaTR1C1Us, to take the Diverſion of the Seaſon 
with him in the Country, at his Houſe, which is 
about the Diſtance of a Day's Journey from London; 
where I ſpent the time with the greateſt Satisfaction 
and Delight imaginable, and was io well pleaſed with 
my Friend's Way of Living, that I flatter myſelf an 
2 t thereof cannot be unacceptable to the Pub- 
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* PaTrIc1vs is happy in an agreeable Wife, the fair 
* ARDEL1A, whoſe * Qualities both of Body 
and Mind make her acceptable to all that know her. 
His Eſtate is but barely three hundred Pounds a- Vear; 
yet, with this moderate Fortune his Family enjoys 
more Content and Pleaſure, than ſome others who have 
* ten times his Income: And this, in a great meaſure, 
is owing to the Diſcretion of ArDEL1ta, who is re- 
* markable for her good Economy in the prudent Ma- 
nagement of her domeſtick Affairs, as Pa rRIcivs is 
© for his great Candour and Humanity in performing 
the becoming Parts of a tender Huſband, an indulgent 
Parent, a kind Maſter, a faithful Friend, and a good 
Neighbour, | | 
* 'This happy Family conſiſts of himſelf, his Lady, 
* one Son, three Daughters, two Maid-Servants, and 
one Man; who all in their ſeveral Stations diſcharge 
© the Offices of Life with very great Order and Regula- 
* rity. Their Time of Riſing is at fix o Clock in the 
Summer, and ſeven in the Winter. Their firſt Hours 
* are conſtantly employed in private Devotions; and then 
the Servants receive their Directions for the Buſineſs of 
the Day. About Eight the Bell rings for Breakfaſt, 
© which is ly. Tea, Chocolate, or Coffee, inter- 
© mix'd with agreeable Diſcourſes upon various Subjects. 
*. Aﬀer this, it the Weather be inviting, they take their 
Walks in the Garden, which is adorn'd with a beau- 
<. tiful. Variety of the choiceſt ſorts of Fruit-Trees, 
Flowers, Ever-Greens, and other Curioſities, that yield 
both Profit and Delight: And in a piece of Ground, 
© ſeparated from the reſt by, an Hedge of gilded Holly, 
© there is every thing growing for the Service of the 
Table. Sometimes ey viſit the neighbouring Fields 
at a ſmall Diſtance from the Houſe, which, in that part 
* of the Country where they live, are. diverſified with 
different kinds of Grain, and afford an Entertainment 
© both to the Eye and Mind; and this healthful Exerciſe 
produces an happy Conſtitution, without the Aſſiſtance 
of Doctors or Apothecaries, who are ſo great a Bur- 
den and Fence to many Families. If it be a Prayer- 
Day, (as Wedneſdays and Fridays are) they very rarely 
* are abſent from the Service of the Church. RE 
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After their Morning-Walks, the Ladies employ 
* themſelves with their N eedles, whilſt PaTricivs en- 
* tertains them with a Lecture in ſome well-choſen 
Author, (of which he has a very fine and elegant Col- 
lection) „ e to them as he reads, and pointing 
out the moſt uſeful Paſſages to their Obſervation ; by 
* which Cuſtom they have acquired a refin'd and uncom- 
mon Taſte for polite Learning, together with a general 
* and extended Knowledge in Fliſtory, Philoſophy, Mo- 
* rality, Religion, and every thing beſides that can bet- 
ter and inſtru the Mind: And from hence this double 
Advantage riſes, that they are never weary of them- 
* ſelves alone, as many Ladies are, for want of knowing 
how to employ their Thoughts; and when in Company, . 
never fail of being highly acceptable and improving 
to all with whom they converſe. A little before Din- 
ner they go up to dreſs: And about Two the Bell calls 
them down to Dinner, which uſually conſiſts of plain 
Meat, but well dreſs'd. Their Drink is commonly 
* Malt Liquor of their own brewing, which they have 
in very great Perfection. But to ſee the Pleaſantneſs, 
the Good-humour, and ſmiling SatisfaQtion upon the 
* Countenances of every one at the Table, gives the Be- 
holder an inexpreſſible Delight; the Parents, by every 
* Word and Look, declare their utmoſt Tenderneſs and 
Affection; whilſt the Children emulate each other in 
* Proofs of Duty, Reſpect, and Gratitude. After Dinner 
they fita while, and if any Neighbours come in to viſit - 
them, they are receiv'd with a chearful gentile Free- 
© dom, and over the Tea-table are entertained with . 
l ſprightly agreeable Converſation, without either Scan- 
dal or Impertinence. Sometimes they recreate them- + 
* ſelves with Dancing, Muſick, and other innocent Di- 
* verſions, but they admit no ſuch thing as Gaming, that 
* epidemical Vice, which ruffles the Paſſions, making the 
Mind ſordid and uneaſy, and ruins ſo many Families. 
There is always a perfect Harmony and good Under- 
© ſtandin N | rg all is Amity, Peace, and Love. 
* About Seven they take their Evening-Walks, either in 
the Garden or Fields as before. At Eight the Bell rings 
for Supper, which is always ſomething that is light, and 
® eaſy of Digeſtion, for they eat Fleſh only at Dinner- 
| ume. 
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* time. About Nine they are called to Prayers, after 
which the Doors are lock'd up, and PaTricivs takes 
the Keys into his own Chamber; and ſo they retire 
to Reſt. | 
© Thus, Sir, I have given you a ſhort Abſtract or 
Diary of my Friend's Way of Living: But I mutt 
not forget to tell you, that whilſt I was at his Houſe, 
he was invited to Dinner by a neighbouring Gentle- 
man whoſe Name is Tz1sTAaTivs: And PaTkricius 
would take me along with him. Our Entertainment 
conſiſted of Variety of Diſhes, but ſerv'd up in a very 
ordinary Dreſs, with much Hurry and Confuſion ; and 
the aukward Complaiſance and apparent Uneafineſs 
with which TxisTaTius and his Lady behaved to- 
wards us, put me into no little Pain for them. As 
we EG home, I aſk'd my Friend what Eſtate 
TxrisTaTivus was Maſter of, and underſtood that he 
has about 1500 J. per Ann. but by imprudent Manage- 

ment runs in Debt every Year, and is perpetually tor- 

' mented with Spungers and Dunners. 
.* THIS naturally led me to that too common Ob- 
ſervation, that great Eſtates do not always make Men 
happy; and that ſome, by good Management and a 

rudent OEconomy, with a moderate Fortune, enjoy 
the Comforts of Life in an higher Degree than others 
do with a much greater Income. TRISTATIUs with 
1500/7. a Year, and no Charge of Children, makes 
his Gueſts uneaſy at his Table by his own Uneaſineſs, 
and yearly runs in Debt; whilſt PaTz1icivs with but 
300 J. maintains his Family chearfully, with all the 
decent Neceſſaries of Life, is reſpected by his Friends 
and Neighbours, and lays up fomething every Year 
for the Benefit of his Children. 

{| * THIS agreeable Landſcape of rural Happineſs 

| © may ſerve as a Pattern, for ſuch Gentlemen to copy 

© after, as are minded to quit the Noiſe and as 4 of 
© the Town for a quiet Retirement in the Country : And 

© if you think it deſerves a Place among your weekly 

* Lucubrations, you are at Liberty to publiſh it. 


1 am, Your Humble Servant, 
 RURICOLUS;, 
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How flrange, how curious is the Critick's Art ! 
Anon, 


From my Houſe in the Minories. 


1 N this curious Age, the following Letter can't fail of 


being an Entertainment to the Pub/ick, 


Mr. Spectator, 
H ba NG for twenty Years laſt paſt been very 


buſily employed, I think it now incumbent on 
me to acquaint the World what I have been doing: For 
as every private Man takes the Liberty of examining 
the public Conduct, molt certainly the Pablick has an 
equal Right to be inform'd how every private Man 
diſpoſes of himſelf. 2 | 
< YOU muſt then know, that with infinite Labour 
and Aſſiduity, I have been turning over and examining 
whole Cart-Joads of Comments, E xpoſitions, Vocabula- 
ries, explanatory Notes, and Indexes, collating Mau- 


* ſcripts, and ſettling their various Readings ; and all this 


> 1 i SS SS > 


. 
5 
0 


with an Intent to improve the noble Art of Criticiſin, 
and clear up thoſe Obſcurities in antient Authors, 
which, either Length of Time, or the Negligence of 


Tranſcri bers, has been the Cauſe of. Whereby I have 


attained ſuch a perfect Knowledge in Things of this 
Nature, that I flatter myſelf no Writer can come amiſs 
to me. And having moſt at Heart the Honour of my 
own Country, I have employed this Skill chiefly to 


reſtore ſuch o Engliſb Authors as are neglected and 


almoſt loſt for want of being duly underſtood; and 
ſend you as a Specimen, an Eſay on a little Poem, 
which, our Forefathers eſteem'd fo highly, that they 
ſeldom fail'd to implant it in the Memory of their 
hi laren ſo ſoon as they could ſpeak ; though the Bard 


0 
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© who wrote it, and the Ape wherein he liv'd, cannot 
© certainly be found out; But there is good Reaſon to 
© believe it muſt have been ſome Time between the 
* Conqueſt and the Reformation. 
+ © AS this Piece has never yet been attempted, though 
it may move the Envy of my Brother Criticks, it 
will, I doubt not, be greatly uſeful and entertaining to 
* the Worla, and 8 to its Succeſs, I ſhall ſup- 
_ © preſs or publiſh above 100 Volumes, which, with in- 
© © expreſlible Pains and equal Candor, I have compiled 
© for the Service of my Country. 


Once J was a Batchelor, and lived by myſelf, 


Vnd all the Uittuals that J had J put upon a 
| 885 (Sheik: 


But the Rats and the ice they made ſuch a Strife, 
A was fozc'd to go to London to get me a Wife. 
The Streets were lo wi de, and the Lanes were lo 

| (narrow, 
A was fain to bzing my Wife home in a Aheel⸗ 
3 55 _ (barrow: 
be Wheel-barrow bzoke, and my Wife 2 a 
(Fall ; 
So, the Devil take the Wheel-barrow, Mike and 

| (all 


Once J was a Batcheloz.] It is the general 
© Opinion of all the Commentators I have yet ſeen, that 
the ingenious Author of this Poem, was, even at the 
Time he wrote, a married Man; and indeed they 
bring ſome tolerable Reaſons for that Belie from the 
* laſt Line of the Piece itſelf; as I ſhall ſhew in my Ob- 

© ſervations on it. But, whether or no this important 
Point can be determin'd, two Things ſeem evident 
from the Paſſage now before us; firſt, that he was a 
Man of Learning: And ſecondly, that he was an Ad- 

< mirer of thoſe Lines which were originally before the 

© Encids of VII II, till taken away by Varivs : For 

5 does he not exactly begin in the ſame Manner as Je 
And lived by myſelf,]) THIS Phraſe is very 

* ambiguous, and has cauſed much Diſpute. Some make 


* 
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1 zee imply his dwelling in a Houſe all alone without 


any Mortal in it but himſelf: Others again, inſiſt, 
there is no Neceſſity to take the /tera/ Senſe ſo ſtrictly; 
for ſay they, a Man may be faid to live by himſelf who 
has only a Servant or 'two about him, which cannot 
be called Company. Another Sort, ſuppoſe it only 
means, his Living in a private Manner, and perhaps 

in a lonely Houſe, without paying or receiving Viſits: 

And there are again ethers, who reject all the above 

Opinions intirely, and make /iving by 2. to ſig- 
nify, that he lied or ſabſiſted, or got a Livelihood, 
© by his own Care and Induſ ry ; id eft, without the Aſji- 
* lance of any body. I ſhall not take upon me to de- 
termine in this nice Caſe, but leave it to the Fudicious : 
However, I muft not conceal that ſome Manuſcripts 
have it differently, C vix. and lay by 12605 ) which 
is indeed a much plainer Senſe, could it be proved 
genuine; but as it appears in none of the 2arly Copies, 


„ 
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* 


it was probably introduced into ſome later ones, with 


* Deſign to pet rid of the Difficulty abovementioned : 


And the Text, as I have given it, ſeems, according to 


my Judgment, much more coherent with what im- 
And all the Uiftuals that J had J put upon a 
* MUCH Time and Learning have been ſpent to ex- 
plain the Meaning of the Word Victualt. Some matte 
* it fignify, all Kinds of Food in general; others, affix 
it to Particulars, ſuch as, Surloin of Beef, Weftphalia 
Ham, Veniſon Pafly, Gammon” ef Bacon, &c. accord- 
ing, 1 — nov to every one's different Taſte. But, for 
my own Part, I apprehend, that every Mord is to be 
_ underſtood according to the Subject about which it is 


* Fowl and Bacon, ch of Veniſon, powder'd Gooſe 
and Cz//ard. And this will ſhew us the true Explana- 
gion of it in this Place: * + 

* Datc 1 
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« Batchelor ? And will not every Child tell us, that 


Bread and Cheeſe and Kifſes are the Fare, i. e. the 
' © Vifluals of a Batchelor : Ergo, it muſt ſignify Bread 


< and Cheeſe, and nothing elſe ; for though Kies were 
added by the Way of Sauce, they could not be put upon 


© a Shelf, as we are told this was. And hereby may be 


< ſeen how eaſily Truth is found out, when ſought after 
. without Pride or Prejudice. —— The Diet of our 
* preſent Batchelors is indeed very different, for they 
© make whole Meals of the Sauce only; but in the early 
Days of Simplicity when our Author wrote, without 
Doubt his Way of ſpeaking was ſo intelligible that no 
one could miſtake his Meaning. 
As to the Shelf here mention'd, the Learned are at 
a Loſs, whether it was an Hanging-Self, or a Shelf 
© afix'd againſt the Wall. Some Pink Hanging-Shelves 
« were a much later Invention, others maintain the con- 
0 : But both Sides urge their Arguments with more 
© of Fancy than ſound Reaſoning, and after all leave. the 
Matter intirely in the Dark. Though was it poſſible 
© to aſcertain this, the next Line would admit of no 


— 


Debate, as it at preſent does. 


But the Rats and the Wice, they made ſuch a 


A Doubt ariſes here, whether the Rats and Mice 
got at the F:4ua/s, and contended about the Diviſion, 


or whether they made a. Noiſe and Diſturbance, be- 


© cauſe they could not reach it: And this cannot be 
5 = | cleared up unleſs the Kind of Shelf whereon it 
* ſtood was known. But one Thing appears evident, 


though none of the Commentators have noted it, wiz. 


© that the Author kept no Cat; and we may reaſonably 
* preſume had a natural Averſion o, and probably 
* would have ſwooned at the Sight of that Animal. For 
* otherwiſe, he might have ended all this Strife effectu- 
all, by the Aſflfance of that 15 Creature, with- 
* out giving himſelf any farther Trouble. take 
© this to be one of thoſe fine Paſſages, where from an 
* Hint given, much is left for the Reader's Imagination 
to ſupply, which in Writing is the greateſt — 
--— 


— — 
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A comm on Scribler can ſay every Thing upon 
a Subje, but to let the Reader have the Satisfaction of 
ſeeming to inform himſelf requires the Pen of an ab/e 

Maſter. | 


J was fozc'd to go to London to get me a Wife. 


« HIS going to London proves his Habitation was not 
there, but whereabouts he dwelt in the Country, is, I 
fear, a Piece of Knowledge impoſſible to come at. The 
Neceſſity he lay under of getting a V%, we were 
told in the Line before ; it was the Vexation which 
the Rats and Mice gave him: Ergo, he wanted a 
Mie to drive away the Rats and Mice. This is, in- 
deed, a very odd Reaſon; and yet, perhaps, as good an 
one as many marry for even now-a- days; and we may 
gueſs his going to London rather than any other Place, 
was, becauſe he imagin'd omen in a great City might 
be cunninger and better-ſkilled in making Mou/e-Traps 
than filly Country Girls. But, now, here's a va- 
rious Reading, which is a Bone of Contention amongſt 
the Learned, for ſeveral ManuscrieTs give the 
above Line thus, was forc'd to go to London to buy 
me a Wife: And Numbers of Commentators, Criticks, 
Sc. inſiſt that this is the true and genuine Text, and 


f A Js wn wo we way cor wh , ̃ĩ7e.Qg Ro. 


that get inſtead of buy is a ſcandalous Corruption c- 


fully and wickedly introduced in Prejudice to Womar- 
* kind: And they even charge the Fa on ſome Fortune- 
* Hunters of a neighbouring Nation. 'The Female Cri- 
* ticks are all of this Opinion, and pretend to prove, that 
* inſtead of receiving Portions with, Men heretofore 
* us'd to pay Money for their Wives, as an Acknow- 
* ledgment to their Parents for the Care and Expence of 
their Education. They bring likewiſe a Piece of 
* Scripture, which ſays, Children are great Riches, and in- 
* terpret it to ſerve their own Purpoſe, as is done too 
frequently on many other Occaſions. They likewiſe 
* argue with great Earneſtneſs, that this reaſonable Cu- 
* ſtom (as they are pleas'd to call it) ought again to be 
* the general Practice. But, notwithſtanding all their 
* Warmth, I muſt on this Point beg Leave to differ 


from them; for I can't find ſuch a Cuſſom ever was 
Vor. I. D * cſtabliſh'd 
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< eftabliſh'd in this and, nor do I believe it ever will, 
* unleſs ive, would be contented to feed on Mice of 
their own catching, and cloath themſelves with the 
Skins. I muſt therefore inſiſt upon the Aurthentichneſs 
of the Word get, nor can I ſee any Damage the Vo- 
men {uffer by it; for was there even an Act of Par- 
liament that no Man ſhould marry unleſs he'd buy a 
Wife, the Conſequence would be ſo terrible, that in 
one Year's Time, I make no Doubt, the whole Sex 
would join in a Petitien to have ſuch an Ad repealed. 
* OUR Author judiciouſly paſſes over the Couriſbip, 
* the Wedding, Sc. which would have furniſh'd out a 
Volume to ſome Writers, and haſtens on to ſhew the 
* Difficulties he met with immediately after Marriage. 


The Streets were lo wide, and . were = 
narrow, 

J was fain to bring my Wife home in a Wheel: 
(barrow, 


< THIS Paſſage is not ſo clear as I could wiſh : We 
© may learn from it, however, that Streets and Lanes 
« were in thoſe Days juſt as they are at preſent ; but I 
© can't conceive the Reaſon (for it ſeems to be made a 
© Reaſon) why therefore he was _— to bring his 
ie home in the above Manner. Yet this may put 
© an End to the long Diſpute about the greater Antiquity 
of Wheel-barrows and Coaches, in Favour of the for- 
< mer, for what Man alive would carry his Bride home 
in a Wheel-barrow, if there was any Coach to put her 
in? Ergo, Wheel-barrows were before Coaches. 


The heel · ba rrow bꝛoke, andmy Mitte hada Fall: 
So, — the Devil take Wtheel-barrow, Wife and all, 


WE may here learn the Inſtability of mortal Things. 
Though we ſet out with the faireſt Hopes imaginable, 
* Accidents one upon the Neck of another oftentimes in- 
© tervene, and make that our Misfortune, which we pur- 
© fuedas — — Happineſs ! Such are the Terms of 

Living! We therefore ought to fortify the Mind to 


bear them with Reſignation. 
£ WHE- 
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WHET HE the Heavineſs of the Vi, the Rug- 
gedneſs of the Way, the Oldneſs of the Veel. barroxo, 
or all theſe together, occaſion'd it to break, I am un- 
able to determine: But break it did, that's certain: and 
probably Mrs. Bride was thrown into the Dirt in all 
her gay Apparel, which put the Husband in ſuch a Paſ- 
« fon as made him wiſh both her and the Fheel-barraww 
at the Dewil. This Vi (as I ſaid before) ſome Com- 
« mentators bring to prove the Author was a marry'd 
« Man ; for, ſay they, he writes in the true Spirit of an 
HFusband, and certainly felt the Vexation he repreſents. 
«* Nay, ſome pretend to maintain, no /ing/e Men could 
« curſe a Wife fo heartily. But, leaving theſe Conje- 
« tures, I muſt take Notice of this Phraſe, [and all.] 
* which is ſo beautifully added, and ſhews ſufficiently 
© the Learning of our Author ; for herein he plainly 
« jmitates that great Maſter Ovid, who abounds eve 
where with theſe Pleonaſias, or Redundances of Expret. : 
* ſion ; whereof I could give a Thouſand Inftances, tho? 
* one may ſerve at preſent, wiz. Omnia Pontus erant, 
* deerant quoque Littora Ponto. It likewiſe proves his 
« underſtanding the French Language; for was a Man to 
* with his Wie and her Equipage at the Devil in that 
Tongue, and had a Mind fill to enforce his 7, 
could he do it better than by the Phraſe & tous les 
deux? though indeed the Meaning of our Author has a 
double Strength by uſing only half the Words; which, 
* (by the Way) is generally the Difference between the 
* French and Engliſh Lan : | 
* NOW having 2 
© will not conceal, that ſome Writers believe this Poem 
to be merely allegorical : For, ſay they, it evidently 
means, that when a Man finds ſome little Inconveni- 
* encies by living /ingle, ſuch as careleſs, unruly, or 
: N e. Servants, implied by Rats and Mice, and 
* ſecks a Wife to ſet his Affairs in Order: Immediately a 
* Thouſand unforeſeen MER _ from the Con- 
* trariety of their Tempers, ſignify” wide Streets and 
$ nave, Lane and he ro for 0 make Uſe of a 
* Wheel-barrow, where repreſent Comugal Af 
* fedion ; till, at laſt, "hes: frown or 1 
deſtroy d by frequent 2 the Wife gets a Fall, 
: "WF" - 


h my Obſervations, I 
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or loſes all her Power, and becomes hated, and then he 
© evijhes her, and every Thing about him, at the Devil. 

* I AM well aware, my cetemporary Criticks will 
cavil at this Efay, and be very angry that I depart 
from their eſtabliſh'd Method of hon in order only 
to find Fault. I expect they'll fall upon me without 
Mercy ; but no Fear of them ſhall ever deter me from 
giving Praiſe where I believe it due, or make me ſa- 
crifice the Reputation of any Author to Envy and II- 


Nature. 
Jan, STR, 


„ 


Yours, &c. 
ARISTOTLE. 


Solare inpem, & ſuccurre relictæ. 


To comfort the Poor, aud ſuccour the Widow. 


To HENRY STONECasTLE, Ei: 


HAVE read with Pleaſure all your Papers, and 
think they ſet the Affairs of Life in ſo true a 
Light, that I am going to acquaint you with my preſent 
odd Condition I came into the World in thoſe 
gay Days when nothing but Joy and Mirth went 
round, which was about the Year 1661 ; and by my 
Writing now, you find I have lived ever fince. My 
Father, who was a Man of a conſiderable Family in 
«$8 Sire, marry'd me, about Twenty, to a Gentle- 
man of a moderate Eſtate, in a neighbouring County, 
and gave me a Fortune ſuitable. I was ſoon the happy 
Mother of an hopeful Son; who for ſeveral Years — 
me the Duty that is owing to a Parent: But for ſome 
Time paſt, growing perhaps wiſer as his Days are 
© more numerous, he has look'd upon me as one that 
cheats him yearly of one Part of his Eſtate, and con- 
ders the little Jointure that ſupports me in the 1 * 
1 | | * 12168 
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* ſaries of Life, as a defrauding him of the Superfluities 
of it. Which has ſo abated his uſual filial Affection for 
me, that his conſtant Phraſe now is upon all Occa- 
ſions, he wonders what I mean by living. ——2-— Good 
Sir, I defire to know, whether J am in Conſcience 
obliged to die, and leave this dear World and all my 
Quadrille Friends behind me at Sixty-Eight, for the 
Sake of my Boy, who is now almoſt Fifty ; or whe- 


ur Opinion in this Affair will be eſteemed 
a Favour, by one of 


. %% I SE 9% hs, 


Your moſt humble Servants, 


ARaBELLA HaTCHET. 


THOUGH: this good Lady relates her Misfortune 
with a Kind of Pleaſantry, it is moſt certainly an Evil 
that deſerves to be conſider'd in a ſerious Manner. 

THE Care and Tenderneſs of a Parent, for a Chil, 
in the State of Infancy, when it is unable to ſupport or 
help 72/e/f, lays it under an Obligation of the higheſt Na- 
ture, which ought to be diſcharg'd h its whole 
Courſe of Life, by a ſincere Return of Duty, Reſpect, 


and Lowe. Was there no Conſideration of the Ties of 
Blood, common Gratitude would exact this, whoſe eter- 


nal Maxim is, that the Acknowledgment ſhould be in 
Proportion to the Benefit and the Intention of the Beftowver. 
hut what Benefit can be equal to that of aſſiſting 
us when we are intirely deſtitute, and muſt unavoidably 


periſh without ſuch —_— And can any Intention of 
e 


the Mind be more evidently for our good, than that 
which proves itſelf by ſuch repeated Acts of Kindneſs, 
by its Fondneſs, by its Careſſes, by its Fears; in a Word, 
by its continual Solicitude for our Happineſs, which it ſo 
plainly makes eſſential to its own ?— Theſe Reflections 
one would apprehend ſufficient to keep up hal Piety,. 
and that it: would be impoſſible to find a-Hretch fo de- 
prav'd, ſo loſt to Reaſon, and every Senſe of Goodneſs, 
as to forget theſe Obligations; much leſs, to deſpiſe or 
injure the Perſon to whom he owes them. But the 
is ſo corrupted, that. I am 2 Mrs. Hatchet's is 
3 ut 


ther I = juſtify Breathing Twenty Years longer. 
0 
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but too common, and that there are very many, whoſe 
Children wiſh their Deaths, and grudge the common 
Conveniencies of Life to thoſe by whoſe Means them- 
ielves enjoy every Thing. —- As it is the Vill that 


makes the Gut, a Wh like this is little leſs than Par- 
ricide + a Crime of ſuch an horrid Nature, ſo inconſiſtent 
with Humanity, that it was a long Time e'er the Roman 
Peep/e made a Law againſt it, believing it never could be 
perpetrated : till a cruel Inſtance convinc'd them, that 
ſuch a Wickedneſs indeed was poſſible. We are 
told, (thougn it is ſcarcely credible) that ſomewhere in 
the Eaftern Part of the Worlli, it is the Cuſtom of a cer- 
tain Nation to deſtroy their Parents when they reach an 
allotted Age, with much Feaſting and great Rejoicing. 
But was this Story true, theſe 1 are much 
more juſtifiable than thoſe I am now ſpeaking of: For 
whatever the Aa may be, the Iatent in them is pious, 
fince thereby they deſign to free them from the Miſeries 
of Old Age; and only take Life from them, when they 
jadge it would burden them with a Load of Evils. 

hereas our Savages wiſh their Parents dead, for no 
other Reaſon, but that of getting what they bave : A 
did Auarice which would be angenerous, baſe and 
ſtable towards the worſt of Enemies; what then ſhall I 
ſay of it towards the beſt of Friends? 

THERE is ſomewhat ſacred and awful, but yet en 
dearing, in the Name of either Parent, commanding 
Ræverence and Affection. Our great Creator himſelf is 

leaſed to accept our Addreſſes to him by the Title of 
ather, to make us mindful that we as Children owe him 

Thankfulne/s, Reſignation and Obedience : And our earthly 
Fwy, 8 9 * 8 they = _ Cauſe of our Ex- 
iſtence an oing, t „ next to him, to 
have our 22222 - | 

UNDER the Law of Moſes this Duty is enforc'd in 
the ſtrongeſt Manner e: A long Continuance of 


Life and Happineſs is made the ſure Reward of thoſe who 
obſerve it, and the Puniſhment of the Diſobedient is very 
remarkable. Deut. xxi. 18, 19, 20.—1f a Man have a 
fiubborn and rebellious Son, which will not obey the Voice 
of bis Father, or the Voice of his Mother. <—=Then ſhall 

Father and his Mother lay hold of him, and bring 


174 
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him out unto the Elders of his City. And they ſpall 


ſay unto the Elders of his City, this our Son is flubborn 


and rebellious, he will not obey our Voice. And all 
the Men of his City ſhall flone him with Stones that he 
die. It is worth taking Notice, that the Punith- 
ment of this Crime is the very fame which that Law 
inflicted for blaſpheming even God himſelf, viz. to be 
floned to Death. 
BUT to return directly to my Subject. He that can 
_ all his Obligations to thoſe who gave him Lite 
brought him up, and infringing all the Laws of 
Ged, of Nature, and of Reaſon, inſtead of cheriſhing, 
ſupporting, and doing every Thing in his Power to te- 
ſtify his ee and Affection, can be ſo ftrangely 
vile as to think they live tos long, is a Wretch not to be 
tied down by any Principles of Morality, and therefore 
ought to be driven out from amongſt Mankind To 
wiſh a Parent's Death, in the moſt ſecret Recaſſes of the 
Soul, apon any Account whatſoever, is a fu ny De- 
ce of Wickednefs : But pablickly to talk of, - 
y avow it, merely for the Sake Lucre, — a 
intirely loſt to every Senſe of Shame, Humanity, . 
Goode. Can a Creature be call d a Gentleman, 
or be fappos'd quali „d for the 44s of Friend/bip, or the 


common Converſe Dealings among Men, who is ca- 


able of ſuch horrid Baſene 5 and — No: He 
is the Diſgrace of Human ought to be the 
Hate and Scorn of his whole Spies 
I F a Perſon of ſuch a brat; 


— Nas any Rea- 
fon left, I would deſire him — Sooke limfelr a Pa- 


rent, and then i imagine how agreeable it wowld eh to find 
his own room grudging him the very Bread be eats, 
— envying him the Air he breathes. This Reflection 
(as (rd Se regard is his ſtrongeſt Principle) is moſt 
to work upon him : As it happen'd in the follow- 

— nſtance. 


, MizAnBr., a Gentleman of 1200/7. a Year, in 2 

, neighbouring County, was left a Widower, about the 
Age of Thirty-five, with one Son, an only Child, 
* whom I ſhall call VAL ENTIxe. His Affection for 
* this Boy made him refolve never again to marry. He 
D 4 « bred 
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bred him up with all imaginable Tenderneſs: Kept 
Maſters in the Houſe, becauſe he could not bear him 
from his Sight ; and gave him an Education ſuitable to 
his Expectations. The Father's Fondneſs increas'd with 
the Son's Years ; and the only Wiſh he had at Heart 
was to make him rich and happy. —— About the Age 
of Twenty-two, either Love or Ambition 2 
VALENTINE fix his Eyes upon the Daughter of a 
nc ble Family, with a Fortune anſwerable. And now 
M1iRAaBEL was the moſt uneaſy Man alive leſt his Son 
ſhould be diſappointed. He negotiated the whole Af- 
fair : He ſeem'd himſelf the Lover.; and with the ut- 
moſt Readineſs gave up his whole Eſtate to VaLeN- 
TINE, referving for himſelf only a ſcanty Mainte- 


nance.—— The Son was marry'd according to his 


With, and the Father became a Lodger in the Houſe 
which had been his own. For the two or three firſt 
Years, MIRABEL was treated by his Son and Daugh- 
ter with all poſſible Marks of Affection and Reſpect; 
but, by Degrees, the Lady began to think him an In- 
cumbrance; the Smoke of his Tobacco became un- 
ſufferable, he was always ſpitting about her Parlour, 
dirtying her clean Rooms, miſbehaving to her: In 
ſhort, the Huſband was continually made uneaſy by 
her Complaints againſt the Father ; inſomuch, that at 
laſt he contriv'd a civil Way of getting rid of him, in 
ſome Meaſure, by building an Apartment at ſome little 
Diſtance from the Houſe, where MiraBteL might 
ſpend his Time as he pleas'd, and only come into the 
Family at Meals. This Alteration occafion'd Mi- 
RABEL ſeveral ſevere Reflections: However, he kept 
them in his own Breaſt, ſince they could only ſerve to 

vate the Evil; and the ſame paternal Affection 
ch had before given all to VALEN TIN E, made 
him ſubmit to this Unkindneſs, without once upbraid- 
ing him, or ſhewing any viſible Diſcontent. — Work- 
men were employ'd, and the Building almoſt finiſh'd, 
when VALENTINE going one Morning to give ſome 
re:dful Directions, his little Boy about four Years old, 
ran after him, enquiring what that new Houſe was 
for. Dear, ſays VALENTINE, #t's for your 
Grandpapa to lie in. And why, replies the mY 

* mil 
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* Houſe yonder ? Becauſe, ſays VALENTINE, is 
* now an old Man, and ſmoakes a great deal, and tbe 
* Smell of the Tobacco is Troubleſome to other People. 
* Well then, Papa, cries the ſmiling Innocent very 
* earneſtly, awhen Tm a Man, and you're grown old and 
* troubleſome, Im reſoly'd I'll build a litNe Houſe for 
© you to ſmoke in. This unexpected Speech, like a 
Voice from Heaven, waked VaLEenTINE to Reflec- 
* tion: He even wept. with Shame and Confuſion, and. 
* embrac'd his pretty Inſtructor with more than uſual 
Fondneſs. The firſt Thing he did, was, to ſeek his 
Father, and with ſincere Contrition beg Pardon for his 
: ee ; then he commanded the Building to be 

ulPd down; and going afterwards to his Wife, told 
* her the whole Story, intreating her to regulate her 
* own Conduct, for he was now fully determin'd, no 
* Confideration in the World ſhould ever induce him to 
turn his Father out of Doors. ; 


I chuſe here to inſert the following Epiſtle, becauſe: 
the foregoing Reflections may be a proper Anſwer. 


Mr. SPECTATOR. ; 
AM juſt Sixteen. My Grandmother dy'd a Year -- 
* K ago, and left me a Fortune, ſo that I need care for 
Nobody: And I ſee no Reaſon why I ſhould not have 
* my own Will in every Thing. But I've got a queer 
* Sort of a Mother, who is continually contradicting. 
me; and when IJ object to her Authority, twits me in 
* the Teeth with my exceſſive Obligations to her, for 
bearing me, for bringing me into the World, for main- 
* taining me; and the Lord knows what beſides. T'other 
© Day ſhe teazed me to ſuch a Degree, that I had no 
more Patience: So plucking up a Spirit, I plainly told 
her, that ſhe got me for her Pleaſure, brought me 
forth for her Eaſe, and had maintain'd me for her own' 
g hy ns, and I did not think myſelf at all beholding to 
her. | 2212 K 1 | 


BE I PRAVY 
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* PR AY, Sir, publiſh this, for the Reproof of thoſe 
© Parents that inſult their Children in this prepoſterous 
* Manner, and you will highly oblige 

Your Humble Servant, 


2 GIDDV FLIRT. 


- 
* 
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Sapientia prima 
Stultitia cafuiſfſe- — Hor. Eis r. 
Free from Folly, wwe to Wiſdom riſe. Francis. 


From my Houſe in the Minories. 


*T THINK I need make no Apology for inſerting 
1 the following Letter, ſince the Subject of it 1s 
"2 treo with which Mankind are but too often in- 


_—_ 


To Henry Stonecaſtle, EV; 


SIX, 


IAM Perſon in Buſineſs in the City; and having 
* 4 had the Happineſs of a liberal Education, I make 
it my chief Amuſement to go of an Evening, when 
© the Affairs of the Day are over, to a neighbouring 
< Coffee-Houſe, where there meets a Set of very polite, 
as well as eminent Traders. They are all Men who 
have ſome Taſte of Letters, and have been befides moſt 
* of themabroad ; ſo that their Converſation appears (to 
me at leaſt) equally diverting and improving: For 
* which Reaſon I generally ſpend ſome Hours with 
them every Night, in a Manner as agreeable as I can 
*. with. But our 3 has been of late diſturb'd 
© by a certain elderly Gentleman, who breaks in upon 
us, for no other Reaſon, but becauſe he has taken it into 
* his Head, that we are (as he phraſes it) People of ſome 
* Underſtanding. He is reputed worth an hundred thou- 
* ſand Pounds, which hinders him from having y— 8 
* Frien 
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© Friend that will acquaint him with his Failing, and 
that tedious Stories in Company are but tireſome, in- 
* ſtead of being entertaining. He reſided, it ſeems, in 
his Youth, for ſome Years in the Exgliſb Factory at 
Aleppo; from whence, in Company with ſome other 
Merchants, he made (what he calls) an Excurſion into 
the remoter Parts of the Country; an Account of 
which, that uſually takes up two Hours, he gives us 
conſtantly whenever he comes. In it he always dwells- 
on the moſt trivial Accidents imaginable ; ſuch as the 
Lameneſs of a Camel, the Death of a Servant, or his- 
own catching Cold ; while, for the more material 
Paſſages, he either Hurries them over, or totally omits: 
them. As ſoon as he has finiſh'd this Relation, inſtead 
of giving any body elſe Leave to ſpeak in their Turn,. 
he proceeds immediately to acquaint us with his Do-- 
meſtick Concerns. He entertains us with the various 
Symptoms which attended -his Daughter in her 
late fllneG ; and what different Opinions they created: 
in her Phyſieian, her Apothecary, and her Nurſe. 
He goes on next to tell us what bad Luck he has in 
Horſe-Fleth ; and then declares, that for ſuch and ſuch: 
Reaſons, that he believes himſelf the moſt unhappy 
Man living in Servants. During the laſt Quarter of 
an Hour, Je interrupts himſelf at leaſt ten I imes, in 
looking up at the Clock, enquiring of the Maſter of 
the Houſe if it goes right, and wondering, ſince it is 
ſo near Eight, John does not bring a Lanthorn, or 
the Chariot. Well, at laſt he takes his Leave, but ſel-- 
dom without telling us, that if Supper did not ſtay for 
him at Home, he would willingly give us more of his 
Company; when in Truth hol ow who have had 
Patience enough to fit all this while, are well nigh out 
of their Wits already. 
© IF this Letter can induce you to publiſh a Spectator 
on this Head, I don't doubt but it will deliver many 
other ſele& Companies, beſides ours, from this Griev- 
* afice, and prevail on theſe long-winded Orators either 
© to tell their Canterbury Tales only to their Children, 
© Sefvants, ot fuch as 1 upon chem; Eier 


LY 
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if they cannot forbear them in other Company, to be 
at leaſt a little more conciſe in their Narrations. 


Jan yours, &c. 
PHILO. 


TH O' the Art of pleaſing in Converſation be a 
Thing very difficult AE and is yet much harder 
to be attained, there are, however, ſome ſuch remark - 
able Solleciſms in Behaviour, as one would think might 
be eaſily obſerved to render a Perſon who is guilty of 
them always diſagreeable in Company. Amongſt the 
foremoſt of theſe may be reckon'd Prolixity in Diſcourſe: 
People regard one another as Partners in the Pleaſures of 
Converſation, and will not therefore bear that any ſingle 
Perſon ſhould attempt to engroſs it all to himſelf. Every 
one expects to have his Share in the Diſcourſe, and looks 
on him that ſpeaks more than his Due, as one who en- 

croaches on his Right. From whence, I think, may be 
drawn this Obſervation, which generally holds good, 
That a Man is the better lik'd in Company for — 
reader to hear than to ſpeak. This Intemperance of 
Speech is very handſomely expoſed in Theophraſtus's 

Ethick Characters; that Author having, with his uſual 
Vivacity and Humour, deſcribed ſuch a Perſon as my 
Correſpondentcomplains of, concludes thus: If you ſee 
* ſuch a one coming towards you, run for your Life: 
* One had better be viſited by a Fever, ſo painful is it 
to be faſten'd on by one of this Make, who always 
takes it for granted, that you have nothing elſe to do 
but to give him the Hearing. 

NEXT to this inceſſant Itch of Talking, there is 
nothing renders a Man more ridiculous in Converſation, 
than an inſipid Manner of telling a Story. There is an 
Art, or rather a Knack of doing this, which ought to 
be born with a Man; and if it is not, can hardly, even 
by the greateſt Induſtry, be attained. There are very 
few that are endued with this Faculty, nay, ſcarce one in 
an hundred can do it with any tolerable Grace; and yet 
one cannot fall into any mix d Company, without ob- 

ſerving, 
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ſerving, that almoſt every body attempts it. But this is 
not all” There are ſome People, who, in their relating; 
of a Story, are ſo far from embelliſhing it, that, on the 
contrary, they never fail of rendering the moſt ſprightly 
Thing in the World dull and inſipid, by their heavy 
Manner of telling it. Such ſhould always, after 


murdering a Story, make the ſame Excuſe to their 


Hearers, as a certain Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge did, 
who had Wit enough to take a Jeſt, ay he could 
never repeat it. It happen'd one Day that he met a 
* Youth in the Univerſity, who had a Gown on which 
was grown very much too ſhort for him: How comes 
* it, Sir, ſays the Vice-Chancellor, that you wear /o 


Hort a Gown ? Sir, ſays the Lad, I hope you'll excuſe 


it ; for it will be long enough before I get another. 
The Vice-Chancellor. was ſo pleas'd with the Pun, that 
* he could not forbear ſmiling to himſelf as he walk d. A 


ſo merry? Inet, ſays he, the archeſi young Rogue juſt 
noxw, who, on my queſtioning him for wearing ſo ſhort 
a Gown, told me 5 it would be a great while before 


* he got another. Pray, Sir, ſays the Gentleman, where 
lies the Wit of that? Why really, reply'd the Vice- 


A aA a oa 


Chancellor, whatever it may be now, I am ſure it was. 


* a very good Feſt when I heard it. | 
=”. 


r them to the Publick, reſolving either to pub- 
— 


or ſuppreſs a large Number of the ſame Kind, 


that he has by him, according as theſe are received 


* by the World. The firſt is a Tranſlation of a cele- 


brated Ode of Horace, of which there are many Ver- 
ſions already. The ſecond is an Imitation of Hi 

mus Angerianus, a Neapolitan Poet, who flouriſh'd 
many Years ago, and from whom Dr. Atterbury bor- 


Jan, SIR, yours, GG... 
| J. C. 


The 


c 
c 
c 
6 


a Fan, 


Friend of his meeting him, aſk'd him what made him 


H E following Pieces of Poetry were written by 
a young Gentleman who chuſes this Method of 


row'd the two laſt Lines of his celebrated Epigram on 


| 
i 
; 
' 
| 
if 
j 
| 
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The ReconciteMENT: A Dialogue. 


Hor. XK 7 HILE with no Youth more loud than I, 
Claſp'd in his Arms you'd fondly toy, 
Not the great Monarch e the —_— 
Midft all his Pomp, could be more bleſt. 


Lyd. While I alme pofſe/s'd your Heart, 

VNVor Thracian 5 claim d a Part, 
Not xwith the nobleſt Roman Dame, 
Wauld Lydia have chang'd her Name. 


Hor. Me now tis true, that Fair-one fways, 
Who fexeetly fings, and fo plays, 
With Joy I'd yield my late Breath 
To ſave the much-lov'd Maid from Death. 


Lyd. My Baſem lovely Callais avarms, 

. doats upon my Charms : 
Twvice! twice! would Lydia die with Foy, 
To ſave from Death the blooming Bay. 


Hor. Say, Sould my former Flames return, 
And with their wonted Fierceneſs burn : 
Say, Thracian Chloe % el, 
Tad take back Lydia to my Breaſt. 


Lyd. Though he's by Nature form'd to pleaſe, 
'- Thou light as Cork, and rough as Seas, 
Ter to thy Arms again I'd fly, 
And twith thee live, and with thee die. 


De Seipſo & Celia: 
Ut movit crines ventoſo Cœlia flabro 
Acceſſore ipſi frigora, flamma mihi: 


With 
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With Czlia's Locks, while wanton Zephyrs play, 
Pleas'd with the cooling Breeze, the Nymph is gay : 
Bar'd by the Winds, her beauteous Neck inſpires 
My burning Breaſt with Lowes tumultuous Fires. 
From the ſame Cauſe th' Effects ſhould be the ſame, 
Why then is Czlia cool, and Ion Flame? 


e. 
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Donec eris felix multos namerabis Amicos : 
Nullus ad amifjas ibit Amicus Opes. 

Friends in abundance crowd the rich Man's Door, 

But all deſert him auben they find he's poor. 


From my Houſe in the Minories. 


| T3 OUGH all Mankind agree in the Praiſe of 
Friendſbip, and the Condemnation of Ingrati- 
tude, yet fincere Friendſhip and real Gratitude are very 
ſeldom found. Nothing is ſooner forgot than an O#/:- 
gation, or more avoided than a Friend that wants A- 
ance. 
a WE ſeem to make a 7 & of our Services, and never 
offer them but where we think we ſhall be Gainers: 
We pay our Compliments to Fortune not to Merit, and. 
— Ge ſpreads her Wings, immediately prepare to 
ow. 

WAS it poflible to diſcern the Hearts of thoſe obſeguious 
Crowds that cringe about a Man in Power, we ſhould 
be ſarpriz'd at the Depravity of human Nature, to find 
amongſt them all, nothing but Diſguiſe and 2 Hy- 
pocriſy and Diſimulation, without the leaſt Spark of 
Honeſty or Sincerity. InTEREST is the only Point in 
View, and at the very Time they are paying ſervile Pro- 
fg - unlimited 3 he is _ T 9 ＋ all, 

is moſt, hat many, an ov* none. 
— Ml" now, his Praiſe is all their Theme, and 
his Nod their Law, let him but loſe his Pe, every one 
of them will fly from him as if he was infected, and 
nine in ten become his Enemies. No Remembrance will 
be left of any Favours receiv d from him ; his Sscegſor 
| in 
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in Power inherits their Attendance, and becomes imme- 
diately the Idol of their Adoration. 

WE are groſly miſtaken, when we imagine it is for 
our Merit, and to do us Service, that People ſeem ſo 
fond of us ;-—— No : It is wholly owing to their own 
Expectations from us : and ſo ſoon as we have done them. 
all the Good we can, we muſt not wonder at their for- 
ſaking us: lt is well if they don't reproach and 
injure us. This is the Temper of Mankind, and he's de- 
ceiv'd who judges otherwiſe: We love ourſelves pre- 
ferably to all the World, and nothing is beſides regarded 
but as it ſuits with this firſt Principle. ; 

BUT, left I ſhould be thought too ſevere, I'll give 
my Readers an Example of the preſent State of Grat:- 
tude and Frienaſbip. 

Rocer SMaRT, Eſq; was deſcended of an antient 
Family, and when very young came to the full Poſſeſ- 
fion of 2000 /. a Year : He was good-natur'd, liberal, 
and unſuſpecting, fond of being admir'd and prais'd, and 
conſequently open to Flattery and Defign. His gentile. 
onthinkin Temper leading him through too many 
Courſes of Politeneſs, there ſoon became a very great 
Diſorder in his Affairs; inſomuch, that he could no lon- 
ger appear in Publick ſecure from Arreſts and Duns. The 

ringes and Bows of Tradeſmen were turn'd into Inſults. 
and Reproaches, nor were Locks and Bolts ſufficient to- 
exclude the Clamour of his noiſy Creditors. He whoſe 
rich Liveries and glittering Chariot, whoſe coſtly Laces 
and Embroidery us'd to pain the envious Breaſt, and 
draw the Eyes of whole Streets after him, was now- 
look'd upon with Pity or Contempt. No more were his 
Ears tickled with Compliments and fine Speeches ; he 
met with Rudeneſs every where ;. and: thoſe- who had 
partaken moſt largely of his extravagant Bounty were. 
the readieſt to revile him. Thus miſerably circumftanc'd, 
he was driven almoſt to Deſpair, and had but juſt Courage. 
enough to ſtruggle with his Misfortunes, and ſcorn that 
cowardly and 1mpious Gallantry of deſtroying Life, and 
affronting the Power who gave it. 

UNABLE to ſell his Eſtate, becauſe it was entail'd; 


and the yearly Income of it being ſeiz'd on by his Cre- 
ditors, he was ſoon reduc'd to very great N ones = 
PTE. - Diitreds;. 


* 


His 


therefore beg his Pardon: — And fo Gs 
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Diſtreſs : Every body forſook him: And to complete 
his Miſery, the common Side of a Goal became his Ha- 


bitation. Here he found Time in Abundance to re- 
flect on uis paſt unhappy Conduct; and (having nothing 
left to ſave) was making continual Reſolutions againſt 
Vanity and Extravagance ; but Wiſdom came too late, 
and ſerved now only to encreaſe his Miſery. In a Year 
or two, however, his chief Creditors being ſatisfy'd with 
the Security in their own Hands, and ſome trifling 
Debts only remaining to be diſcharg'd : he flatter'd him- 
ſelf, that amongſt thoſe who had ſhar'd his good For- 
tune, (was it poſſible to come at them,) he could collect 
more than would anſwer that Purpoſe, and put an End 
to his Confinement. Tranſported with this Imagination, 
he breathed nothing but the pleaſing Hopes of Liberty, 
and obtained Leave, in the Company of his Goaler, to 
put this promiſing Scheme in Execution. | 
E expected nothing from his own Relations, though 
rich and flouriſhing ; for long before, he had worn out 
their little Charity, and receiv'd repeated Slights from 
each of them : But his other Friends, he made no Doubt, 
would readily aſſiſt him, and he had even drawn a Lift 
of Names, and computed how much every one of them 
would probably beſtow on him. | 
THE firſt he waited on, was a Nob/eman, great in 
Power and Fortune, whoſe intimate Acquaintance and 
Friendſhip he formerly had been honour'd with ; who- 
had always expreſs'd for him the utmoſt Eſteem, and 
ven him innumerable Promiſes of all the Services in 
is Power, whenever he ſhould command them 
He found the Porter had forgot him, which ſeemed a 
little ominous ; but, however, by a Bribe, ſoon refreſh. - 
ing the Fellow's Memory, he obtain d Leave to ſtand the 
foremoſt among the Crowd that waited in his Lordſbip s. 
Antichamber. As my Lord paſs'd along to his 
Chariot, Mr. SMarrT, in the moſt ſubmiſſive Manner, 
whiſper'd his unhappy Condition, and begg'd Relief. 
45 ip with a low Bow, but a very cold Look, 
told him, he was ſorry for his Misfortune, but there 
was nothing he could do for him at preſent ; that he: 
was in great Haſte to wait upon his Majeſty, and _ 
up his. 
hariot- 
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Chariot-Glais, the Coachman drove away. The 
next he apply d to, was a rich Cen gyman, a Dignitary 
of che Church, who had been almoſt a conſtant Gueſt at 
his Table: but more inclin'd to preach the Duty of 
Charity to others than practiſe it himſelf. From him 
he only got a Reproof, for his paſt Extravagance, ſome 
1 about good OEconomy, and a few pious Ejacu- 
lations. 

THESE Diſappeintments were very mortifying, but 
hoping better Succeſs elſewhere, he next proceeded to a 
famous Inn of Court, where he had ſeveral Years been 
himſelf a Student, and where . abundance of Ac. 

uaintanc, whom his generous Spirit had laid under great 
bligations, he made no Doubt of meeting a kind Re- 
 ceptionh. —— But, alas ! he found that Money was a 
| Ny few there were troubled with, and thoſe who 
had it, likewiſe a retentive Faculty, and would not 
part with it; ſo that no better Succeſs attended him in 
this Seat of his Hopes than in other Places. Many he 
could not gain Admiſſion to, (for the Fear of Duns and 
Beggars had diſpers'd itfelf in moſt Staircaſes, and thoſe 
who could not poſſibly avoid him, evidently expreſſed in 
their Behaviour an Uneafinefs at the Sight of him, and 
e in order to get rid of him, either to be very 
uſy, or juſt —— — But from none of them 
could he obtain ſo much as Half a Crown. 

NOT to recite the many Diſappointments he met 
with in his other Attempts: moneyleſs and ſpiritleſs he 
returned to the Place of his Captivity, exclaiming againſt 

the Ingratitude of Mankind, and their unmeaning Pro- 
feſſions of Friendſhip and Eſteem * and without any more 
Heart to purſue farther, his fruitleſs Project. Bat the 
| Goaler, who had attended him, expecting to be rewarded; 
- and (as ſuch Fellows have little Compaſſion) growing 
abuſive, and. inſulting his Diſtrefs, Mr. Swary in or- 
der to pacify and n him to Civility, reſolved to 
make one more Trial; and by a truſty Maſenger ſent 
the following Letter to a Milliner, who by the Contents 
you'll nd had been much oblig'd to him. 


Ta 
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To Mrs. Diana FriPPERY. 


Dear Dy, 


. S you can't be ignorantthat my Circumſtances are 
. A ſtrangely alter d, I take the Liberty of deſiring 
vou to favour me with a Guinea. I don't demand it 
* as a Debt, nor would mention the 100 J. I lent to ſet 
vou up, was I not in extreme Neceflity. Your imme- 
« diate Anſwer, and kind Compliance with this Requeſt, 
vill be greatly ſerviceable to 


Your Friend and Servant, 
ROGER SMART, 


T HIS Letter was deliver'd to Mrs. Frippery gallant- 


ing behind her Counter with ſeveral Toupees ogling her, 


and attended by a Number of young Girls under the De- 
nomination of Prentices: to whom, for a ſmall Gra- 
tuity, ſhe was ſo obliging to teach the Art and Myſtery 
of 1 for their Bread. Upon her opening it, ſhe 
immediately burſt out into a loud Laugh, and expoſing 
it ungratefully to all the Company, endeavour d, in an 
affected Manner, to divert them with the Story of this 

oor unfortunate Gentleman. Then calling for Pen and 

aper, ſhe wrote the following Anſwer. $6 bs 


My. SMaRT, | . 
AM ſurpriz'd at Aſſurance in ſending to me: 
8 As for the 100 /. T think it is Amends little enough 


Þ 


for the Scandal I underwent, in ſuffering you to be in 


my Bed-Chamber with Miſs Fanny) for two Hours 
* together :—with ſeveral Favours of the like Sort. I 
© confeſs I have taken your Money, for which y 
© have had my Goods, I am ſure you can't complam 
* that you had not your Penn for your Penny. 
As you are ſo poor, I would have ſent the Guinea; 
but my Riches at preſent conſiſt only in Notes of _ 
| ; o m. 
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« from young Fellows, which I can get Nobody to dil. 
* count. Pray trouble no more, 


Tours, 


B. F. 


THE Servant Maid who was order'd to give the 
Meſſenger this Letter, having more Compaſſion and Ge- 
neroſity than her Miſtreſs, and remembering poor Smart 
in his gay Time, when now and then ſhe got a Shilling 
from him, pull'd a Nutmeg and Silver Grater out of her 
Pocket, and flipping them into the Fellow's Hand, de- 
ſired he would give them with her humble Duty to the 
Gentleman. | 

Mr. SMarT was not more diſappointed and chagrin'd 
at the Miſtreſs's unkind Denial, than ſurpriz d and pleas'd 
with the Preſent of the Maid; and could not help re- 
flecting, how exceeding ſtrange it was, that among the 
Multitude of thoſe his Liberality had obliged, this poor 
Creature only had any Senſe of Gratitude. 

3 ; 
5 | 
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In nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas 
Corpora. Ovid. Met. 
Bodies chang d into new Forms J. ſing. 


1 CAN'T but think the Invention of Maſquerades 
was with a moral Deſign to inſinuate to us, that 
nothing ought to be valued or eſteem'd by an Outſide 
Appearance; for we have in theſe Aſſemblies the World 

— in Miniature; and as the ingenious Dreſſes of the 
_ Company, on one Hand, are a Satire on the Vanity of 
valuing ourſelves on the Glory of our — Ance- 
ſtors, ſo on the other, the witty Converſati 


tion, (more 


here than in any other publick Meetings,) ſhews us the 
Strength of Genius in the Generality of our People of 
Figure; for I ſuppoſe few frequent the Theatre in the 
Hay-Market, but who either have, or pretend to have 
the Power of making one. Beſide, theſe Meetings re- 
move 
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move a very great Scandal from the Places of Worſhip, 
as they are much better adapted for the making of Aſ- 
ſignations, and the carrying on Intrigues, than the 
Churches: which, in Roman Catholick Countries, where 
Maſquerades are not heard of but in one Seaſon of the 
Year, to the End the Penitents may be furniſhed with 
Matter for Confeſſion, all Appointments are made at 
Maſs. c 

I WAS led, by a Friend's Perſuaſions, and my 
own Curioſity, to the laſt Maſquerade, and the Remarks 
I made gave Birth to the above Reflections, and brought 
forth the preſent 2 which I was delivered of at four 
in the Morning, after my Return Home; for my Reſt 
being broke, ö had no Inclination to Sleep. The firſt 
Perſon my Friend ſingled out for my Notice, is one of 
the greateſt Rakes in — ; whoſe Wit is often ſhewn 
in breaking Windows; his Humour in pulling down Bar- 


bers Poles, or Lamps, and wrenching off Knockers; his 


Judgment, in his Taſte of Wines; his Courage in the 
caning of Drawers; his Strength, by the emptying ſix 
Flaſks ; and his OEconomy, in being the Bubble of half 
the Bawds in Town, whe impoſe the ſtaleſt Ware upon 
him, and make him pay the Price of a Mercer's Wife; 
for he never deſcends lower: and I am told, never boaſ- 
ed of an Intrigue hitherto with any Lady above a Count- 
teſs; but he may not be always thus unfortunate. This 
Spark was dreſs'd like a Friar Minor; I was cloſe by 
him, and heard him accoſt a Female in a Harlequin Ha- 
bit, and with much Eloquence, ſqueak out, I know yor. 
The Lady .(for I was after told it was the old Counteſs 
Dawbavel) anſwer'd with as much Wit, and in the 
ſame Tone, No but you don't, and I am ſure you don't : 


Ties but I do, reply'd the Gallant, and will be better ac. 


uainted awith you: That's as it happens, ſaid the old 
ady, and took to her Heels, flying, no doubt, to be 
urſu'd ; but the Hobble in her Pace, for ſhe has one 
Fo conſiderably longer than the other, diſcover'd her, 
_ robb'd her of the —— who no ſooner ſaw her Bad- 
ger's Flight, but rapp'd out a round Oath, He new her 
too well to defire any farther Acquaintance. I knew you, 


and no, but you don't, I remark'd, was the greater Part 


of the Converſation ; the former, the general _ ; 
© 
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the latter almoſt the conſtant Anſwer. As J had no In- 
clination to Lying, and did not care to be particular in 
the making Uſe of any unfaſhionable Phraſe, I was 
mute for the better Part of the Time ; ſometimes quite 
abſent from the Diverſions, and buried in the Reflections 
you ave Riſe to. I was thus withdrawn to a Bench, 
a olt loſt in Thought, when a briſk Lady rapp'd 
me on the Shoulder with her Fan, and repeated the fol- 
lowing Couplet, which, or ſomething like it, is in 
Farguhar's Recruiting Officer. | 


Spleen, thou 2vorſt Enemy wwe Mortals know, 
Fly, I conjure thee, at this Magick Blow. 


Then added, I 4now you, I replied, it's more than 
(I fear'd) ſhe could ſay of herſelf. © Your Dreſs, ai 
* foe, (for 1 had a Fool's Patchwork Coat on, that 1 
* might ſome Way be taken for one of the Company) 
* which is an Antithefis to your Character, firſt made 
me gueſs at you; for, you muſt know, every one here 
wears a Habit which ſpeaks him the Reverſe of what 
he is: Whether this is by Chance, or by the Influence 
of ſome Planet, I ſhan't take upon me to determine; 
though I will make you ſenſible of it before I leave 


* you, that your Anſwer has convinced me I am right. 


Hind, pray Madam, whom do you take me for? A 92 
reply d the Lady. I own my Blood ran cold at this 
Anſwer : I was told ſome of the Royal Family were at 


the Maſquerade ; and I did not know the Conſequence of 


being miſtaken; for I ſaw an Officer of the Guards in 
his Regimentals, who was there, it ſeems, to preſerve 
Order and Decency, looked very hard at me, juſt before 
I was accofted by this Female Stranger. This ſudden 
Reflection made me offer to get up, with a Deſign to 
find my Friend, tell him the Danger he had expoſed me 
to,. and ſteal out unobſerv'd. But the Lady bla me, 
and ſaid I ſhould be her Telemachus, ſhe would be a 
Mentor to me. d it ſtill, continued ſhe, you are in the 
© Purſuit of Folly . but you'll find it like hunting in a 
* Hare-Warren : There is ſuch Variety in this Place, 
that you'll not be able to ſingle out and run down any 
? one particular. Give me Leave to pin myſelf upon 

you 
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« you for a Deputy. Yon tall Thing in a Shroud comin 
towards us, is a young Templer, who has a great deal 
« of Wit, but very little Senſe; I'll ſpeak to him: 
« Ghoſt ! Ghoſt ! The Day draws on, and it's Time you 
were in your Church-yard.” | 


Ghoſt. Im not confin'd to any Local Hell, 
Nor bound H obey each Wizzard"s Magick Spell; 

I court the Light, though by the Light undone ; 

Scorch in its . yet figh without the Sun. 

You fee me now a wand'ring Ghoſt, but wou'd 
One fair Enchantreſs wave her pow'rful Wand, 

She'd make me riſe ſubſtantial Fleſb and Blood, | 
And leave my Shroud upon the Stygian Strand. 


The Ghoſt left us, and my Mentor pointing to a noble 
Venetian, ſaid, ©* Yon Fellow is a Gentleman of Veſter- 
day; the running Footman he is talking to, is a Lord, 
« who is making Haſte to bring his Deſcendants to take 
that Dreſs for Bread: That Biſhop is an Atheiſt, and 
profeſſes himſelf ſuch, to get the Reputation of a Wit; 
though, by his Succeſs, he might have ſtill pro- 
* feſſed the Religion he was brought up in. That Spark 
dreſs'd like an Alderman, is a young Spendthrift, 
« who, pinch'd by his Neceſſities, is become Pandar to 
* his Wife and Siſters. Scaramorch there, is a Stateſman. ; 
he is the only one in the Company makes an Exception 
to my Obſervation of Drefs ; for Nobody knows what 
to make of him; and he's as little in Diſguiſe now, as 
* when he's ſeen in his Chariot: Nay, I may ſay, that 
Livelineſs you may remark is natural to him, and his 
* every-Day Gravity a Dreſs of Formality ; he ſhews 
* himſelf at a Maſquerade, and every where elſe wears 
* a Vizard. The Quaker you ſee was one of the Ma- 
* Zacks in your Predeceſſor's Time, and is ſtill a very 
; 8 Bully, though much leſs afraid of Soul than 
Carcaſe, excepting in Time of IIlneſs, when he's as 
© noted a Penitent, and as earneſt in his Prayers to Hea- 
* ven, as he's frequent in denying its Providence on Re- 
© covery. The Milk-Maid he is talking to, is the 

Standard of all new Faſhions ; all the well-dreſs'd 
Ladies copy from, and all the well-dreſs'd Men 1 

| ; ö 6 Ove 
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Love to her. She's as proud, as her preſent Dreſs is 
* humble; yet has ſhe a Soul as mean, as the poor 
* Wretches who wear no other. That Man in Buff, is 
fs Magiſtrate ; his Dreſs is, indeed, the Reverſe of 
that his Poſt obliges him to, but it has ſome Affinity 
with his Actions; for who ſells Juſtice is a greater 
* Plunderer than the moſt licentious Soldier. That Per- 
ſian Monarch was a Corn-Cutter ; but by the laudable 
* Profeſſion of Pimping, he got into the Favour of a 
* Wuondam great Man, is grown rich, and Nobody 
thinks it a Diſgrace to be ſeen in his Company. Mo- 
© ney ever elbow d out Contempt, which flies for Refuge 
< tothe Poor and Honeſt: But I muſt beg Leave to fpeak 
* to this Philoſopher who is coming to us. Excuſe me, 
J muſt talk to his Underſtanding.” 7 know you, Phi- 
«* tſepher. To which the Sage made the Reply of the 
© Place; and my Tutereſs aſked him, where he vas 
going ? He did not know. Whom he look'd for? He could 
at tell; but he wanted ſemebedy to talk to. Why, what 
had he to jay to em! Nothing. Then ſlay with us, you ll 
be agreeable Company. No, he had Buſineſs on the other 
Side the Room. This Gentleman, /aid my Companion, 
* was Favourite to his Lady Mother, who would not 
let him learn to read, for fear it ſhould hurt his Eyes, 
* or make his Head ach. He lay with his Nurſe till 
he was Nineteen, was then ſent to be ſhewn in Fo- 
reign Courts, return'd at 'Twenty-two, ſet up a fine 
Equipage,. has run out beſt Part of his Eſtate, and 
would mortgage the Remainder to have the Liberty of 
wearing a Coronet on his Plate and Chariot. The I- 
dian Queen who now dances with a Miller, is a Wi- 
dow with three Children almoſt Women grown, whom 
ſhe ſtill keeps in the Nurſery, for fear, by their appear- 
ing in the World, ſhe ſhould loſe the flattering Epithet 
of young: Her Eſtate is conſiderable, but not ſufti- 
cient for her Vanity; to feed which, ſhe ſtarves her 
Family. There is not a ter Paradox than this 
Lady; for ſhe's at the ſame I ime extremely ſaving, and 
vaſtly laviſh. She aims at being what we term Grand, 
yet never had the Heart to do a generous Action: will 
ſave a Candle's End, and throw away a hundred Pound 
on a Bauble that takes her Fancy, If ſhe's at a * 8 

. 
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© Houſe for a Month, no Servant ever ſees a Penny of 


her Money at leaving it ; but let her be one Quarter 
of an Hour with a Falter of Coffee-Grounds, who 
knows her blind Side, and can offer her agreeable In- 
cenſe, ſhe'll reward like the Macedonian Conqueror, 
She who is the richeſt dreſs'd next to her, in the Ha- 
bit of a Roman Lady, to my Knowledge, pawn'd her 
Watch laſt Night, to purchaſe a Ticket and hire 
Cloaths. You may, perhaps, continued my unknown 
Companion, be curious to learn who I am, and how I 
know ſo many People: To ſatisfy in ſome Meaſure 
your Curioſity, I will give you a ſhort Account of 
myſelf. I am neither Prude nor Coquet, very eaſy in 
my Fortune, above Want, but not abounding ; I keep 
the beſt Company, but am very ſeldom ſeen, or con- 
verſant with Quality ; I am a Friend to Virtue in Rags, 
and pity the vicious; I frequent all publick Places, 
not to copy after, but create a greater Abhorrence of 
Vice; I hate Detraction and Flattery alike, and as I 
pu you the Characters of others without Envy or 

ancour, ſo I give you my own without Vanity, ſince 
you don't know me, nor will, if this Deſcription don't 
inform you.“ Saying this, ſhe ſlipp'd into a Croud, 


and I loſt her. 


an—_—} iam ſemper dant Otia mentem, 


| | Lucan. 
Various are the Inclinations of an idle Life. 


4 
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' S you have taken up the Office of Spectator, all 
: Indecencies and Indecorums regularly come be- 
* fore you; and, therefore, without any farther Ce- 
; ras 5d to you I apply, and from you I expect Re- 

| els. | 

Vor. I. E IAM 
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Wak'd at Nine. 
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© I AM an old Maid, nor do I care who knows it: 
For I an't ſo becauſe I ne'er was afk'd, but purely out 
of Choice and Inclination. I aſſure you, ſeveral hand- 
ſome young Fellows would have made a Wife of me; 
but Huſbands have ſuch odd Humours, which they ex- 
pe& a body ſhould ſubmit to; and befides, there's ſuch 
a Train of Inconveniencies attends the marry'd State, 
that I was frighted at the Thoughts of it, as moſt 
conſiderate Women are now-a-days. I'm not com- 
ry; however againft the Men, or Matrimony ; that 
leave to the neglected Virgins : But, my preſent Bu- 
ſineſs is, to expoſe your gig/ing Girls, your forward 
Fruit, who in all Companies are railing againſt old 
Maids, talking of Apes in Hell, and abundance of 
ſuch-like Trumpery : your pert Hues, that ſay Wo- 
men have nothing in the World to do when young but 
dreſs, and go abroad, and enjoy the innocent Diver- 
ſtons of Lite, (as they are pleas'd to call them: ) under 
which Name they include all the faſhionable Extrava- 
gances and Liberties of the Age. Such Flir/s as in 
ſpite of Nature pretend, forſooth, to be witty at our 
Expence : and then, truly, the high Stays were con- 
triv'd by us to hide our wrinkled Necks and we, it 
it ſeems, brought Vert Petticoats into Faſhion, that we 
might ſhew the Men our Feet, becauſe we have nothing 
elſe left, worth their ſeeing. — Now, Mr. SfeAator, 
I think we ought not to endure this Uſage : Age is 
honourable, and though we don't join in their Md. 
night Gambols, I hope you won't ſuffer us to be in- 
ſuited by thoſe gie Creatures, whoſe whole Buſineſs 
in Life may be reduced to the Articles of Ds, Vi/it- 
ing, Gaming and Iinpertinence, without either LIE 
or Shame, And to prove I don't talk at Random, 1'!! 
preſent you with an Accouut how one of theſe pretty 
Things ſpent a Day and a Night too, as I had it from 


her own Mouth. 
| The DIARY. 


Dos'd, and confider'd how to ſpend the Day till Ten. 
Roſe. Read the Play-Pilts, and receiv'd a Letter from 


Mr. Ain, with a Ticket for the Maſquerade Te-mor- 
row Night. | 
Drank 
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Drank my Tea at Eleven. 

Hurry'd to my Toilet, hearing the Clock ſtrike Twelve, 

Put on and pull'd off my French Head till Two. Quar- 
rell'd with Lettice, and very much out of Humour 
with the Sitting of my Hair. | 

Chang'd my Mind ſeveral Times. — Dreſs'd charmingly 
in my Dutch Cap, and pretty well compos'd by Three. 

Call'd to Dinner: And Papa only being at Home din'd 
in my Di/habile. | 

Lac'd at Five : But preſently unlac'd, being too tight : 
Spent almoſt an — to adjuſt a Patch. Lac'd again 

and ealy. 

By Eight compleatly dreſt. 

At Nine went in a Chair to Lady Spendthrift's Aſſembly. 

Loſt ſeventeen Guineas at 2zaaril/e by Eleven. Came 
home to Pape, and got of him ten Pieces, only to go 

try my Luck. 

Went back again at Twelve. 

Quite broke before One. 

Borrow'd ten Guineas more of Miſs Spadille, and loſt 
them all by Two. | 

Look'd on till Four : With a firm Belief that if I had 
but five Pieces I ſhould break the Table ; but havin 
only a fingle Crown, called a Chair, went home, — 
got to Bed by Five. c 

Dream'd I won two hundred Guineas, and lent Lady 
Syendthrift an hundred more. 

Wak'd at Twelve. 

Roſe at one, and found but three Shillings in my Pocket. 


NOW, Sir, ſuch as theſe are the Creatures which 
© ridicule o/4 Maids, though their own Behaviour is 
enough to ſcare a Man from the very Thoughts of 
Marriage: And I verily believe 'tis owing to their 
irregular Doings, that the other Sex are become ſo 
1 fond of living Batchelors.— In my Remembrance, 
Girls were educated in quite * — Inſtead 
* of their preſent Pertneſi, they never were allow'd to 
* ſpeak before their Betters, unleſs they were aſk d a 
: Queſtion ; and ſo far from gadding to Ma/querades 
and Opera's, they ſeldom left the N 


* 


urſery till they 


* were Twenty-one, and thought themſelves happy if 
E 2 one 
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one of us would condeſcend to viſit them. But now, 
the World's turn'd upſide down; a Girl in Hanging 
© Sleeves, pretends to know as much as a marry'd Wo- 
man formerly, and talks with more Aſſurance than an 
Orange Wench. I beg the Favour, therefore, that 
« you'll reprove thoſe thoughtle/s Goſſips, and teach them 
© better Manners ; whereby, amongſt great Numbers, 
1 you'll particularly oblige 


Your conſtant Reader, 
And Humble Servant, 
SARAH SLY, 


T HE foregoing on $a naturally leads me into ſome 
Reflections on Female Education, which, at preſent, 
Rands in Need of great Amendment; ſince, from the 
Defe&s therein, evidently riſe the many Errors charge- 
able on Womankind. 

I NEED not go about to prove that the Soul is of 
neither Sex, but has a Capacity, in both, of equal Im- 
provement and Perfection. Why, then, are the Girl: 
neglected, as if they had none at all, or ſuch as are only 
fit to be employed in Trifles ? To be art, to be 
Fatter d, to be diverted, is almoſt the whole Buſineſs of 
thoſe early Years wherein they ought to be inſtructed: 
And then, no Wonder, if ever after they are pleaſed 
with Flattery, and imagine Dreſs and Diverſion to be 
t e moſt important Affairs of Life. The Mind, which 
is all a Blank at firſt, ſoon becomes, hereby, like a 
School-Boy's Blotting-Paper, cover'd all over with un- 
meaning Scrawls or uſeleſs Flouriſhes. 

I F Parents wiſh to match their Daughters with Men 
of Senſe, they ought ſo to qualify them, that ſuch Huſ- 
bands may not be aſham'd of them in Company, or 
weary of them alone. don't mean that Gir/s ſhould 
be taught the 0 and be made deeply learned, ſo 

much is not needſul; but, I would have them underſtand 
their Mother Tongue, well enough to ſpeak, and read, 
and write it perfectly. Their, Minds likewiſe ſhould 2 
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farniſh'd with a general Knowledge of Things, from 
ſuch Books on every Subject as are moſt plain and ealy : 


For which Study ſome Hours of every Day ſhould par- 


ticularly be ſet apart. And, withal, they ſhould be 
directed to tranſcribe the moſt remarkable anduſeful Paſ- 
ſages in their Reading, which would be wonderfully ad- 
vantageous, not only to impreſs them on the Memory, 
but, at the ſame Time, to improve their Writing, make 
them ſpell truly, and give how a good Style: In all 
which my pretty Countrywomen are exceedingly defe- 
ctive. They ſhould alſo learn Arithmetick ſufficient to 
keep the Accounts and regulate the Expences, of a Fa- 
oily : the Want whereof is oftentimes apparently the fa- 
tal Cauſe of Extravagance and Ruin. 
As the Advice here given is plainly intended ſor 
thoſe of eaſy Fortunes, they will find Time enough to 
ſpare for Needle-work, Dancing, Muſick, Painting, 
ompany, and every other proper Accompliſhment or 
Amuſement: And a young Lady thus brought up, will, 
I dare be confident, not only become much ww:/er and 
better, not only make (without Compare) a more valuable 
Wife, and eligible Companion, but will be infinitely hap- 
Pier too, than thoſe poſſibly can be that are educated in 
the modern Way. For, hereby, the Mind will ſoon be 
Lor'd with uſeful Knowledge, and able to entertain itſelf 
with reflecting on its own Ideas, without being oppreſs d 
with Spleen, or obliged to ſeek Relief from 'Trifles. 
WAs this Method once eſtabliſh'd, there would ſoon 
follow a ſurprizing Alteration in the Female World. 
Inſtead of idle Tales, Scandal, and Impertinence, which 
now debauch the Tea Table, it would conſtantly be fur- 


niſhed with reaſonable - Diſcourſes on polite and uſeful 


Subjects, the Faculties of the Soul would become en- 

larg'd by being us'd to think : and to ſpend an Evening 

with an ingemous Author would be judg'd an Enter- 

—_— preferable to a Maſquerade, or a Partie at Qua- 
E. 5 


ISHALL only add one Obſervation, and recommend 


it to the Conſideration of my fair Readers; which is, 
that however beauteous they may be in Perſon, adorn'd 
with every Charm that Womankind can boaſt, in Form 
all Angel, — yet, if their 3 are left uncultivated 

E 8 3 and 
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and over- run with Folly, nothing can preſerve their 
Empire: Enjoyment ends their Reign: For, no 
| Love can Cer be laſting which is not founded on juſt 
Eſteem. | | 

LET every Woman, therefore, think ſhe hears the 
Sentiments of all Mankind expreſs'd in thoſe fine Lines 
oi Mr. Aadiſan. 


"Tis not a Set of Features or Complection, 

7 he Tincture of a Skin that I admire : 

Beauty ſcorn grows familiar to the Lover, 

Fades in his Eye, and falls upon the Senſe. - 
A170. 


TO which, aſking Pardon for the Preſumption, I 
beg Leave to add, | 


But the divine Perfection of the Soul, 7: 
Good-Nature, Wifdom, Virtue, bright aud pure, 
For ever Bloom, unconſcious of Decay, | 
Charm without clgying, in Poſſeſfion new, 


Vaneſcitque abſens, & nevus intrat Amor. 


Ovid. 
When Abſence doth one Love efface, 
Soon does another take its Place. 
To Henry STONECASTLE, EA: 
„ | | 
0 Abouring at preſent under very great Difficulties, 
1 I know not whom to apply to for Advice but 


you: And upon conſidering the _— Circum- 
© ftances of my perplexed Condition, you'll be fully 
© ſenfible, that I have need of more than common Pru- 
© dence, to extricate me from thoſe Embarraſments in 
© which a too thoughtleſs Conduct has involv'd me. But, 


without any r previous Reflection on what 
* 
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* paſt, and conſequently impoſſible to be amended, I beg 
Leave to lay my Cafe as it now is before you, and hope 
the Favour of your Direction for the Time to come. 
* MY Age is Twenty-five, and my Buſineſs the 
Law. A liberal Education improv'd by good Ac- 
quaintance, and a conſiderable Knowledge of the World, 
has made me what they call an agreeable Fellouv : 
whereby I am not only welcome among the Men, buc 
have frequent Acceſs to the Tea-Tables of the Fair. 
Being naturally of an amorous Diſpoſition, I have 
been always fond of Vomen's Company, but without 
any ill Deſigns upon them: And from my. general 
Obſervation of both Sexes, I have gain'd this Advan- 
tage, not eaſily to be prejudic'd by Cuſtom, or led 
away by Folly. | 
* ABOUT tix Years ago, I became acquainted with 
© a young Lady, whom I'IIl call Crarissa ; I loved 
© hers F viſited her continually, and watched every 
Opportunity of proving the Greatneſs of my Affection 
* for her, though never in a ſervile Manner. She in 
Return, (as far as Modeſty would give Leave) exprefs'd 
_ © the kindeſt Acknowledgments : Received me always 
with an apparent Satisfaction: Was pleas'd with all I 
© ſaid or did; And by a Thouſand other endearing 
Ways let me ſee that ſhe preferred me before all Man- 
* kind. Thus happily we went on, mutually obliging 
each other, for about four Years ; in all which Time, 
© a Week never paſſed without being in her Company, 
* or writing to and n— Letters from her. All 
* our Acquaintance imagin'd that I intended very ſoon to 
* make her my Wife, which probably I had done, but 
© ——-{he had no Fortune: A Circumftance by no 
Means apreeable to a Relation whom I lived with and 
« depended on, nor at all conſiſtent with the State of my 
* own Affairs. E 
* I T fo happen'd, that upon ſome little Difference 
* with my CLar 185A, about two Years ago, I waited 
on her much ſeldomer, and indeed thought her leſs 
* lovely than before : Though ſhe retain'd the ſame Re- 
_ © gard for me, and was continually ſending to defire my 
Company. Common Civility obliged me to viſit her 
* ſometimes ; but when. I did, my Behaviour was re- 
= E 4 ſerv d 
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ſerv'd and cold, my inward Pride a long while pre. 
venting an hearty Reconcilement with her. 
THE Summer before laſt, while Matters were in 
this Poſture, 1 went into G Hire, and there met 
with a young Lady, whoſe well-accompliſh'd Mind, 
and lovely Perſon, charmed me exceedingly ; her Name 
BELinda. After ſeveral Viſits, I begg'd Leave to 
pay my Addreſſes, which ſhe not refuſing, I aſked 
her Father's Conſent likewiſe, and deſired to know her 
Fortune. He and I had ſeveral Meetings, and always 
on his Side appear'd much Artifice and Diſguiſe. At 
firſt, he told me, that he would give her much more 
than (as I found afterwards) was in his Power, and re- 
—— every Thing in the faireſt and moſt rer 
anner poſſible to tempt me on. All this while I had 
free Admiſſion to BELIx Da, and grew enamour'd of 
her more and more ; for ſurely no Woman was ever 
endued with more amiable Qualifications. However, 
being obliged, by ſome Affairs I was engaged in, to 
be ſometimes at London, and ſometimes in the Country, 
J viſited by Turns both CLarissa (with whom I 
was again reconciled) and BEeLinpa, neither of them 
knowing any Thing of the other. But in ſhort, 
BELinDa's old Father believing our Hearts were too 
cloſely united to get aſunder, very gravely told me, 
there was ſome Alteration in his Circumſtances, and 
reſore he could give his Daughter but half what he 
had firſt propos'd. If I approv'd of this, he defired 
to know when I defign'd to marry her. But finding 
I would not accept it, he forbid his Daughter thinking 
of me more. I love her beyond Expreſſion, but what 
can I do?: — Shall I bear to be thus impos'd on? 
II never propos d Marriage to her, but upon a 
Suj ppoſition that her Father would make good his Pro- 
miſes. If I might continue ſtill to viſit her, ſhe ſeems 
very well contented, but often has declared, that from 
the Moment I forſake her, ſhe ſhall be the moſt 
wretched Creature breathing: So, here a Scruple 
of Conſcience diſturbs my Quiet. 
«<IOWNTI love CLARISsA, and think her capable 
of making me very happy : But then I ſhould entirely 
diſoblige my Friends by marrying one without a For- 
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tune: Beſides the ſhocking Conſideration of what will 
© become of BeLinDa 5 

« SUPPOSE I leave them both, and endeavour to 
find out ſome other agreeable Woman with a Portion 
« ſuitable ; That, indeed, would pleaſe my Family; 
but would that be honeſt ?—I think not. — Thus 
« ſtrangely am I circumſtanc'd ! If I leave CLARISSA. 
« I'm Mo ſhe'll be miſerable ; and if I forſake BELIN DA, 
© the will likewiſe be unhappy. How to turn myſelf I 
know not, but your Advice ſhall be punctually oh- 


* ſerved, by, 
I X, Your conſtant Reader, 
And Humble Servant, 
CHARLES FIC KLE. 


IMU ST confeſs, Mr. FicxLz's Affairs are in a 

very whimſical Situation; and I fear, the beſt Advice I 
can give will be of little Service to him; for all his 
Diſorders ſeem to riſe from a Rottineſs of the Heart, 
which is a Diſtemper I don't pretend to cure. Here are 
two Ladies, both which, he ſays, he loves extremely, 
but of that I'll leave the World to judge: However, he 
has gain'd the Ahection of them both, and as one can only 
be his Vie, the other muſt conſequently be unhappy. 
This is the beſt that can happen ; but by what I find, 
| he ſeems inclinable to m neither, and then, accord- 
ng to his own Confeſſion, both of them muſt be miſe- 
Table. === As for CLARISSA, did he not know her 
Want of Fortune before he had courted her four Years ? 
— iI ſuppoſe he did; and if ſo, his objecting to her 
afterwards upon that Account deſerves a Name , 4 will 
not like to hear: But, if not, which is ſcarcely poſſi- 
ble, his Caſe is not much the better ; for it was his Bu- 
ſineſs to make all proper Enquiries long before that Time, 
and ſuch Omiſſion will in no wiſe juſtif his forſaking 
her. —— But ſhould he have Excuſes ready for all this, 
can he find any for addreſſing them both at the ſame 
Time, one in London, and * other in the Country, — 
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he did by his own Acknowledgment ? — Could he then 
be ſincere to both, or either ? And is ſuch a Conduct 
reconcileable with what he ſays at the Beginning of his 
Letter, that he never had any % Deſigns upon the Vo- 
men unleſs he'll pretend that baſely to abuſe their Con- 
fdence in him is not an ill Deſign. I will not 
vindicate BERLIN DA's Father: His Behaviour is ungene- 
Tous and vile: But for Mr. Fick LE to complain againſt 
bim, is like a Prick-Pocket reproaching an Highwaymar 
for the Want of Honeſty. Upon the Whole, though 
I think him little worth contending for, CLARISSA 
undoubtedly has the faireſt Right to ; Go : For he was 
engaged to her, and therefore not at his own Diſpoſal, 
long before he knew BELIx DA: Beſides, the Knavery of 
Berixnpa's Father gives him an Opportunity of quit- 
ting her with much leſs Diſhonour. I pity both the 
Ladies, and wiſh I could bring them over to my Opi- 
nion, which is, that ſhe will be much the happieſt Wo- 
man who has leaſt to do with him, for a Faith lis Lover 
ſeldom makes a faithful Huſband. | 
HAVING, in a former Paper, made ſome Attempts 
towards introducing Sincerity in Court/hip, and improving 
the Happineſs of the marry'd State; I ſhall here, as my 
Subject leads me, add a few Words in Behalf of my farr 
Readers, in whoſe Cauſe I have before inlifted myſelf a 
Champion. | | 
NO Man, certainly ought to make his Pretenſions to 
a Lady, till he is fully ſatished that her Perſon, her Tem- 
per, and her Fortune, are perfectly agreeable to his ox 
Circumflances and Way of Thinking : For, without ſuch 
vious Knowledge, he undertakes at Random the me/? 
important Affair of Life, and then no Wonder if he in- 
volves himſelf in Difficulty and Uneaſineſs. Love (what- 
ever ſome may think of it) is not a Paſſion to be ſported 
with, nor the Affection of a Lady to be attempted, till a 
Man is well aſſured that his oxwn is founded on a laſting 
Principle. All imaginable Caution is neceſſary and 
adviſeable beſorehand; but after his Profeſſions of Re- 
gard, his Services, his Solicitations have won the Heart 
and made him dear to her, Reaſon, Honour, Juſtice, all 
oblige him to make good his Engagements, and be careful 
of her Peace. Then there is no retreating, nor — 
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Thing but her Loſs of Virtue juitify his leaving her. And 
whether or no he has' really promis'd Marriage makes 
very little Difference : For ſurely, if he has courted her 
Affection, and gain'd it too, upon the reaſonable Suppo - 
fition that he intended making her his Wife, the Contract, 
in the Sight of Heaven, is of equal Force. 

HE who baſely impoſes upon the honeſt Heart of an 
unſuſpecting Gir, and after winning her Affection and 
Eſteem by the ſoft and prevailing Rhetorick of Court ſhip 
and Perſuaſion, can — — her to Sorrow and 
ai is more deteſtable than a common Robber, 
in the ſame Proportion, as private Treachery is more 
villainous than open Force, and Money of leſs Concern 
than Happineſs. 

I SHALL end this Diſcourſe with a Quotation from 
the MaxchloxkSss DE LamBERT's Advice to her 
Sou and Daughter, a Book lately tranſlated. © The 
* greateſt Part of Mankind, /ays fe, believe they owe 
neither Probity nor Fidelity to our Sex: It looks as 
if it was permitted to deceive us without Blemiſh to 
their Glory. ——He that will be impartial enough to 
examine the Motives of ſuch a Conduct, will find 
them very ſhameful. They are faithful to one 
another, becauſe they know they mult make Satisfac- 
tion if otherwiſe ; but they impoſe on the Women 
baſely, and without Remorſe. Their Probity there- 
fore is only forc'd: It is more the Effect of Fear than 
the Love of Juſtice. ———— Moreover, thoſe who 
make a Trade of Gallantry, are generally Perſons of 
bad Characters: Who have contraRedill Habits : Cor- 
rupted their Morals : Baniſhed the Love of Truth, 
and accuſtom'd themſelves to regard neither Words nor 
Oaths. How vile the Trafick ! where the leaſt 
Crime is to ſeduce Women from their Duty, to diſho- 
nour ſome, to drive others to Deſpair, and where of- 
ten a certain Misfortune is all the Recompence of a 


conſtant and fincere Attachment. 
* « 
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IWhy muſt ſtrong Youths unmarry'd pine away ? 

They find no Woman diſengag d from Play. 

Why pine the wt 2—0 — ate ! 

Th rom Play no diſengag'd —— Eſtate. 
W ey Univerſal Paſſion. 


From my Houſe in the Minories. 


O Creature is ſo much a Paradox, ſo inconſiſtent 
with itſelf as Man: his Conduct and his Reaſon 
are for ever Contradictory, he acts in Oppoſition to 
Knowledge and Convittion, and almoſt every Word 
he ſays is a Condemnation of himſelf. 

HE continually is complaining of the Shortneſs of 
human Life, how unequal it is to the Buſineſs to be 
performed ; and yet, at the ſame Time, ſquanders it. 
| away as if he was to live a thouſand Years, and had 
nothing at all to do. — How little of it is employed to 
any uſeful Purpoſes, either in the Improvement of his 
own Mind, or for the Benefit of his Fellow-Creatures ? 
And how much is either wholly loſt in Idleneſs, or ſpent 
in ſuch a Manner as muſt be the ſure Occaſion of Shame, 
Anxiety, and Repentance ? 

NOT how to uſe, butto get rid of Time, ſeems to 
be onr chiefeſt Study: And when the Soul, which is an 
Active Principle, calls loudly for Employment, and will 

not be at Quiet, we ſeek by mean and trifling Diverſions 

to amuſe and ſtill its Clamour, inftead of direQing its 
Application to what alone deſerves it, the Diſcovery of 
Truth, and the Amendment of human Nature. | 

HOW many are there whoſe Lives are wholly waſted 
in ſauntering from Place to Place, from Diverſion to 
Diverſion, ſtretching, yawning, and uneaſy, fick of Plea- 
fure, and diſqualify'd for Bufineſs, to whom a Soul is uſe- 
leſs, and in whom the Power of thinking ſeems a Pu- 

niſhment and not a Bleſſing. 


BUT 
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BUT the preſent Diſcourſe is intended for a Kind of 
People who are far from being idle, though perhaps they 
had better be ſo : Such as make a Buſineſs of what they 
call Diverſion, and are indefatigable in the Ways of De- 
ſtruction ; who don't negle& but murder Time, and ſa- 
crifice their Peace and Reaſon to the in/atiable Luft 
Gaming. — -In ſhort, I ſhould ill diſcharge the Of- 
fice I have aſſumed, ſhould I not reprove this re:gning 
Vice, which has ſpread itſelf to ſuch a Degree, and par- 
ticularly among the Women, that not the Court only and 
the whole City is infected by it, but it has ſtretch'd its 
Miſchief even to my Neighbourhood in the Minories.— 
The Butcher I deal with, was the other Day complain- 
ing, that his Dame would ruin him, at that deuiliſb new 
Game, as he call'd it: And the poor Fellow who mends 
my Shoes, was laſt Week ſent to Priſon, becauſe his Wife 
had loſt the Money he laid by to pay the Year's Rent of 
his Stall, at Quadrille, with Mrs. Crab the Oyfter- 
Woman. 

THE Love of Gaming is not only pernicious in its. 
_ Conſequence, but abominable in its Principle: which is 
a ſordid and greedy Defire of what belongs to others. It. 
ſoon corrupts and ſpoils whatever Breaſt it enters, de- 
ſtroying every Regard for Juſtice, Honour, Humanity, 
and Truth: and in their Stead ſupplying it with Craf?, 
Difſimulation, craving Solicitude and Envy. —— Many 
of my fair Readers who might otherwiſe be themſelves 
the happieſt People in the World, and make all they 
have to do with happy, are by this Vice depriv'd of all 
the Joys of Life, and ſpread Deſtruction round them. 
Their Huſbands, Children, Quiet, Health, Fame, Beauty, 
Fortune, all are ſacrificed to this bewitching Paſ- 
ſion ; and like thoſe habituated to ſtrong Liquors, 
they will ſtill go on, though certain Ruin ſtares them 
in the Face. 

I T is unaccountable how this Madneſs has in a few 
Years overſpread the Kingdom, and with what ſur- 
prizing Eagerneſs Women of all Ages and Conditions in- 
dulge the growing Evil. All other Amuſements are 
: 22 up for this; even Scandal and Invectiue ſeem in- 

ſipid, and the Tea-Table is almoſt baniſh'd, becauſe it 
Interrupts their Play, The very Tune of taking * 
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ral Refreſhment they think miſpent and loſt, and forget 
that Night was made for Reſt. As the izgenous 
Auther ſays, from whom I take my Motto; 


e Fair long Vigils keep ; 
They ſleep ns more !—Quadrille has murder'd Sleep. 


I SHALL be anſwer'd that a Game at Card: is a 
very innocent Diverſion ; and ſo, perhaps, it is, ab- 
ſtracted from its Conſequences : But, whenever People 
play for more than their Circumſtances can well afford 
to loſe ; for more than they can loſe with Patience ; or 
ſpend Time that Way, which ought otherwiſe to be em- 

loyed, it becomes a Vice, and brings on innumerable 
Milchiefs. And whatever thoſe may pretend whoſe 
large Fortunes raiſe them above the Neceſſity of conti- 
nually inſpecting their Family Affairs, People of lower 
Rank, by having their Minds diverted from the Edu- 
cation of their Children, and the Direction of their Ser- 
vants, lay the Foundation of Irregularity and Ruin. 
Without Economy no Family can be happy; and there 
muſt be little of that, where the Miſtreſs is continually 
engaged at Play, and thinks of nothing elſe. 

HAT mean and wretched Stratagems do many 
Wimen of Birth and Figure continually ſubmit to practiſe, 
for the Support of this darling Vice ! Their Families 
are neglected, their Trade/men's Bills unpaid, their Jewels 
| * upon the moſt exorbitant Terms, or ſold for half 
their Worth: Nay, ſo ſhameleſs have ſome been made, 
fo debas d by this ſordid Paſſion, as to borrow even from 
their own Servarts. And where muſt all this end ? 
—— Why, the Tradeſman, who finds his Money will 
not ſoon be got, helps himſelf by double Prices, and in 
a little Time grows clamorous and impatient : For want 
of Inſpection the Family Affairs are all in Confuſion and 
Diſorder: The Servants become inſolent and ungovern- 
able; and thus Things grow worſe and worſe, till the 
Huſtand, who is kept ignorant as long as poſlible, finds 
himſelf undone before he is aware of it. 

THIS, I muſt own, is a reaſonable Cauſe why our 
Batchelers ſhould be afraid of marrying, and therefore I 
affectionately adviſe all my Fair Readers who have no 
| | | extra- 
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extraordinary Inclination to become o Maids, immedi- 
| ately to leave off this pernicious Practice, which occa- 
fions ſo many Inconveniencies in whatſoever State of 
Life. 

H O W ridiculous is it for reaſonable Creatures to 
ſpend their Lives in cutting and ſhuffling a Pack of Cards: 
To neglect the Pleaſures and Advantages of Converſation, 
and deſpiſe all Company but ſuch as is void of all Merit, 
except that of defiring to prey upon them. It is, me- 
thinks, an odd Society, where a// are wiſhing and en- 
deavouring, by every Means poſſible, to deceive, and 
cheat, and rob each other. 

BUT what is moſt unhappy, this Miſchief ſeems 
to be intailed upon us: For our Girls of 10 or 12 Years 
old, are as fond of it as their Mothers and their Grand- 
mothers ; whereby their young Minds are early praQtis'd 
in thoſe mean Arts which the baſe Defire of- Gain in- 
ſpires: All generous and honeſt Sentiments are deftroy'd : 
Avarice ſways the Soul, and they become Sharpers e'er 
they are old enough for Huſbands : And then, let 
any one conſider how great the Hazard is to venture on 
them. | 

I'N my Paper, (No. III.) I gave an Example of the 
melancholy Effects of Gaming; and the following Pi- 
cture, is drawn with ſo much Force and Spirit, as makes 
it well worth the Attention of all thoſe who are in- 
fected by this epidemical Diſtemper. 


O Scene of Horror, and of wild Deſpair! 
IWhy is the rich Atrides' ſplendid Heir 
Conſtrai nd to quit his antient lordly Seat, 
And hide his Glorics in a mean Retreat? 
Why that drawn Sword ?—and whence that diſmal 
Cry ? 
Why pale Diſtraction thro' the Family? 
See my Lord threaten, and my Laay weep, 
Aud trembling Servants from the Tempeſt creep. 
I hy that gay Son to diſtant Regions ſent ? 
What Fiends that Daughter's deftin'd Match prevent? 
Why the whole Houſe in ſudden Ruin laid? 
O nothing, but laſi Night. my Lady play'd. 
Univerſal Paſſion. 


THESE 


- 
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THESE Refections, if the Fair Ones can yet ſpare 
Time from Quadrille to read my Paper, may, I hope, 
incline them to uſe that Reaſon Heaven has given them, 
to a nobler Purpoſe, than that of ſporting with their own 
Deſtruction. If they would be happy, if they would 
be eſteem'd and lov'd, let them avoid a Vice which will 
tarniſh and deftroy their Charms both of Body and 
Mind. For the beſt Temper in the World by the eager 
Defire of Gain, and the continual Agitation of Hope and 
Fear, will grow uneaſy, moroſe, and paſſionate : And 


che Features become craving, fierce, and diſagreeable. 


—— ] myſelf have ſeen a Set of Beauties diveſted of all 
their Charms, and in half an Hour, transformed into 
Furies; their Eyes ſtarting with Rage and Anger, their 
Cheeks glowing, and every Muſcle ſwelling and diſtorted 
in ſuch a Manner, as would not eaſily be compos'd. —— 
When this happens often, it not only deſtroys Health, and 
ils the Temper, but the ruffled Features remain fix'd, 
ettled, and immoveable, in this furious and frightful 
Poſture, and loſe every 'Trace that 1s ſoft, ſerene, and 
Placid. ] leave this to the Conſideration of my Fair 
Readers: only adding, that when a Woman loſes both 
2 and good Nature, foe has nothing left wherewith 
to pleaſe. | 
SHALL conclude this Subject with a few more 
Lines from the Author before quoted. 


The Love of Gaming is the worſt of Illu: 

With ceaſeleſs Storms the blacken'd Soul it fili; 

Inveigbs at Heaw'n, neglects the Ties of Blood, 

Deftlrays the Power and Will of doing Good: 

Kills Health, pawns Honour, plunges in Diſgrace, 

Pn what is ill more dreadful———ſpoils your 
ace. 


# ® 
* 
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CEE eee eee 


Ex tota rerum natura damnoſiſſimum mare eft ; tot modis, 
tot menſis, tot piſcium Saporibus, quibus pretia capien- 


tium periculo fiunt. 
* 3 Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 


All Nature does not produce any thing ſo expenſive as the 
Sea, conſidering at how many 7. able Fiſh are ſerv'd up, 
their Variety of Sauces, and the different Ways of dreſ- 

fig them, | | 


From my Houſe in the Minories. 


AL1cuLa never ſuffer'd any Thing at his Table 
but what was procured with the utmoſt Difficulty 
and Expence : Therefore when he was at the greateſt 
Diſtance from the Sea, he always made Lenten Feaits. 

The ſame ill Taſte prevailing among the Engliſb Qua- 
lity, no Doubt, gave Riſe to the trite Proverb, far 
fetch'd and dear bought, is Food for Ladies. To us the 
familiar Practice of eſteeming Things by the Length of 

Time required, and the Hazards run to import them, 
and not by their intrinſick Value, has made our Wonder 
ceaſe: But were a Man of good Senſe (a Stranger to this: 
common Vanity) to ſee a Perſon pay 50 Guineas for as. 
many Indian Birds Neſts, diſſolv'd in a Soop not ſuffi- 
cient to ſatisfy the Appetite of a hungry Peaſant, and. 
know the ſame Perſon had 5o Duns at his Levee every 
Morning, who, while he threw away their Subſtance, 
were wanting neceſſary Support for their Families: 

would he not deem ſuch a one more criminal than the 

r half-ſtarv'd Wretch, who, by endeavouriug to pro- 
7 miſerable Life, is deprived of it by the Sentence 
of the Law, which gives him up to the Executioner, to 
be ſuſpended as unworthy of either Heaven or Earth? 

But the moſt favourable Sentence he could paſs on ſuch a 

 thoughtleſs and unjuſt Procedure, muſt be Conſinement 

and a dark Room, till the Offender had recover d the Uſe 
of his Reaſon; and the inveſting his Eſtate, till he was 
bimſelf capable of acting, in the Hands of Truitees, for 

We Preſervation of his Family, and the doing mans” 
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his Creditors. How much below the Dignity of a rea- 
ſonable Being does he act, who ſtudies nothing but the 
gratifying his Palate ? Who ranſacks Earth and Sea to 
pleaſe his Taſte, laviſhes his Eſtate to have the Reputa- 
tion of Fein an elegant Table; not only ſwallows his 
own Fortune, but the Fortunes of his Creditors ? By his 
Delicacies brings his Children to the Want of Neceſſaries, 
as the Egli“ Proverb ſays, to leap at a Cruft ; and thus 
by 2 Luxury, entails Want — Miſery on his Poſte- 
rity ? | 
Ericuxus, who never admitted any Thing at his 
Table but when it was firſt in Seaſon, 'or brought 
from ſome other Clime; who had no Reliſh for Peaſ⸗ 
which did not coſt a Guinea a Plate; was ſick at the 
Sight of a Mackere/ under five Half-Crowns ; could not 
taſte any but Virgin Pullets; has fent 150 Miles for a 
Diſh of 7-e/4 Sturgeon, and whoſe Gard'ner has rode Poſt 
120 with a Couple of Cacumbers ; lives now three Parts 
of the Year on Sheeps Hearts, and the Refuſe of the 
Markets. Eex1curvus was not ſo vain of his fine Equi- 
yew as of his elegant Taſte, and his great Skill in 
N 1 Seaſons for all Viands 3 and he 5 
as much overjoyed at an Opportunity of ſpeaking on this 
Topick, as Archimedes was at the en ing — — 
Matic Balance; nay, the Wretehednefs of his Condition 
has not yet had Strength to baniſh this Vanity, and he 
comforts himſelf in the Want of every Thing, with the 
Reflection, that no body underſtands good Eating better, 
or kept a more polite Table than himſelf. I was one 
Day defired by an Acquaintance of mine, who knew the 
Streights he was in, to leave a Guinea (he gave me for 
him) at his Lodgings, it being in the Way to the Place 
I was going to. I Rood him with a Pair of Compaſſes 
in his Hand, drawing Circles on a Paper. I aſk d him 
if he was ſtudying the Mathematicks ? © No, fard he; 
but as I was alone, I diverted myſelf with my own 
Thoughts: I was thinking of the Abſurdities I re- 
marked once at a High Sheriff's Feaſt, where there was 
* Abundance of and done ſpoiled in the Drefling, and 
placed on the Table without the leaſt Symetry. At 
the Head were ſet all Sorts of Jellies, which claim 
the Center; and in the Center were fet Mu/ſ-rooms, 
; * Saveetbreads, 
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* Savnetbreads, Peaſe, fat Livers, and Pupton of Duinces, 
without the leaſt Regard to Order or Decency ; and 
every one knows, thele regularly diſpoſcd, arrogate to 
themſelves the upper End of the Board. As I remem- 
ber the Diſhes perfectly well, I was diſpoſing of them 
in their proper Stations : I have made theſe Circles to 
repreſent the different Plates: I have pozed the laſt 
mentioned at (as I have already ſaid they have juſt Pre- 
tenſions to claim) the Head of the Table: As Squires 
on each Hand, I have raiſed five Zarkey Pouts, with 
a larded one in the Center. On the Right and on the 
Left I have ſet down three Brace of Partridges ſwim- 
© ming in Gravy, which the abſurd Fool, who had the 
ordering of this Table, had ſet as Supporters to the 
Pyramid of Sweetmeats. He proceeded to ſhew me 
how he had marſhal'd about forty other Diſhes, and the 
Blunders he had rectified. But telling him, I was an 
entire Novice in the Art of Cookery, with ſome Emo- 
tion, he threw aſide his Paper, and ſaid, He wonder'd 
a Gentleman who had travell'd ſhould be ignorant of 
what the French allowed a neceſſary, nay, an eſſential 
* Qualification for a Man of Rank and Fortune. Sir, 
continued he, my teaching the Marſhal Villarey to grill a 
* Beef-Stake a I Aug/o;/e, gave me a greater Reputation 
at the Court of France, than the moit artiui ivemimer 
ever gained by his Negotiations. In Return, the Mar- 
* ſhal engaged the Cardinal — to let me into the Se- 
* cret of farcing Sturgeon with Vipers Tails, and to 
teach me the Method of making a Sauce of Sparrows 
© Brains to a Dith of faminge Tongues. The Genius of 2 
Nation is known by its Taſte in Cookery, I conclude 
* the Dutch to be a phlegmatick People, from their Wa- 
ter Zooties. The Spaniards are revengeful; and their 
great Uſe of Garlict and Spices ſpeaks them ſo: And 
if you can but tell me the favourite Viands of a People, 
I will immediately tell you their Propenſity; ſo that 
to be an able Stateſman, it is abſolutely neceſſary to be 
©. a perfect Cook, Nothing, as Mr. Lamb ſays in his 
© Preface to the Treati/e of Royal Cookery, has given the 
© Engliþ ſo great a Character abroad, as the Elegance of 
* their Tables at home. I will quote his own Words : 
* 1 may venture to ſay, that our Gredit and Efleem with: 
% * Foreign 
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Foreign Miniſters, has (in a great Meaſure) been built 
and ſupported on this Foundation; for thoſe whoſe Short - 
* neſs of Parts, or perhaps Refidence among us, would not 
* gualify them to remark upon the nicer Part of our Con- 
* fittution, have yet gone away with ſuch a Reliſh of our 
* Magnificence, as to lament their own Barrenneſs, when- 
ever they reflected on the Fleſh Pots they left behind them. 
Where you ſee he judiciouſly makes good Eating Part 
of our Conſtitution ; and a little before this, he ſets 
our publick Entertainments on a Foot with the Roman 
Triumphs and Ovations, I was at Dinner once at Car- 
thagene with the Governor ; the Serjeant-Major was 
at Table; he had been in England, and entertain'd me 
all Dinner-time with the Excellencies of Exgliſb Roaſt- 
Beef : he thought it Tautology to mention the Intre- 
pidity of the Engliſb, their Generoſity, and other re- 
markable Virtues; for he juſtly thought they 
were all included in Roaſt Beef. Were I in the Mini- 
ſtry, I would endeavour at an Act of Parliament, 
which ſhould forbid any young Gentleman's travelling 
* till he had paſs'd his 7 — in the King's 
* Kitchen, as a Lieutenant does at the Admiralty.“ 
When he had ended, I diſcharg d my Truſt: and Eri 
cuz us, on the Receipt of the Gold, begg's I would do 
im the Honour to take Part of a Couple of boil'd Mul- 
lets, and a Plate e Ruff, which were in their Prime in 
March. He was ſorry the Guinea would not hold out 
to accompany them with a Batelio Pye, and a Portage 
Sante. The Recital of this Gentleman's inveterate Folly, 
and his inviting me to be a Witneſs how well he em- 
ploy'd my Friend's Charity, put me in Mind of Partof 
the Eleventh Satire of Juvenal. h 
But when poor Rutilus ſpends all his Worth, 
In hopes of ſetting one good Dinner forth, 
"Tis downright %; for what greater Teſts, 
Than begging Gluttons, or than Beggars Feaſts. 
. 8 /den's Tranſlation. 
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Her Cheeks flill red"ning, but their Colour dead, 

Faded her Eyes, and fix'd within her Head. 

No more her pliant Tongue its Motion keeps, 

But ftands congealed within her frozen Lips. 

Stagnate and dull within her purple Veins, 

Its Current flopp'd the lifele/s Blood remains, 

Her Feet their uſual Offices refuſe, 

Her Arms and Neck their uſual Geſtures loſe : 

Action and Life from ev'ry Part are gone, 

And e en her Entrails turn d to ſolid Stone. Croxall. 


From my Houſe in the Minories. 


FRIEND came Yeſterday Evening to viſit me, 

very firm in the Belief of that Stone City whereof 

a certain Ambaſſador has lately given an Account 
to the Virtua. told him, that I had read a 
Story ſomewhat like it in the Arabian Tales formerly, 
. was mi my ſurpriz'd to find what had all along 
been judg d a 
Truth; and that too in an Age of Scepticiſm, and at 
the ſame Time, when the Miracles of Chriſt himſelf, 
which, for many Centuries, had been held as unque- 
ſtion'd Truths, were boldly charg'd with being fabulous. 
He anſwer'd, that the Book I mention'd was no 
Objection, but rather might be made an Argument in his 
Favour, fince it ſeemed to prove that the 4uthor had 
heard ſomething of this Story, though for want of learn- 
Ing the Particulars, he might perhaps himſelf believe it 


to be a Fiction, as all his Readers hitherto had done: 


But, that now rhe Matter was clear'd up, and would 
ſcarce admit a Doubt. — He began to be ſo poſitive, 
I did not think it proper to 1 with him; and he 
went on to tell me, that many Ages paſt, the People of 
this City, (who were all Pagans,) as a Puniſhment for 
their Sins, had ſuffer'd a general Petrefaction, in the 
ſame Manner as Lot's Wife did formerly, and ſtill re- 
main'd in the ſame Place and Poſture as they were 
when this Judgment fell upon them. That not the hu- 
man Species only, but likewiſe the Animals, the Trees, 


the 


able ſhould be ſo eaſily received for 


a 
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the Houſes, and the very Cloaths upon their Backs, were 
turn'd to Stone. That the Ambaf/ador had ſeveral of 
theſe Curioſities brought from thence, and in particular a 
Deg, which being open'd, to prevent any Cheat or Im- 
poſition, the Heart, the Lungs, the Blood-Veſſels, and 
all the Bowels, were found in their exact Order and true 
Colour: That he had likewiſe ſome of the Fruits and 
Plants, and alſo ſeveral Pieces of their Coin, with ſtrange 
Characters thereon not to be underſtood. He aſſur'd me, 
this City is not above 14 Days Journey from Tripoli, 
but in a ſandy Defart now, though formerly it was the 
Metropolis of a populous and fruitful Country: That 
the Difficulty ReP Danger of coming at it makes it ſo 
little known; but however, ſeveral People had been there 
at different Times,. who all agree in their Account, and 
that the Members of our Roya/ Society intend to collect a 
handſome Purſe among themſelves, to be employ'd in 
making a full Diſcovery. Withal, he told me, that 
at Tyipoli the Truth of it was never doubted : That it 
is generally believed, a Time will come, when their 
former State ſhall be reſtor d, when the Stone will in an 
Inftant ſoften and be Fleſh again, the Blood flow through 
its Veſſels as before, new Life return, and all the People 
3 on to finiſh whatever they were about when firſt they 
ecame Statues: But whatever Injuries they receive 
during this Petrefaction, by cutting or defacing them, 
will remain when they live again: and thoſe who are 
maimed or wounded in ſuch a Manner as would be mor- 
tal in a living Body, at the general Thaw will be found 
dead Carcaſſes. 5 
I TOLD my Friend, that if the People of Tripoli 
were of this Opinion, I thought, out of common Hu- 
manity, the Government ought to place a Guard, and 
prevent any body's going thither ; leſt much Mitchref, 
and even Murder might be committed by unthinking 
People. For Example, it would be an irreparable Damage 
to a beautiful Lady, when ſhe lives again, to ſee a deep 
Scar in her Forehead, by the Scratch of a Ruſtick's 
Stick, while he was aukwardly admiring her in her pe- 
trify'd Condition : And how unhappy muſt others be, to 
find themſelves deprived of Legs and Arms, who have 
no Way of getting a Subſiſtance but by the Uſe of them; 
nor 
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nor would others be better ſatisfy'd to have the Beaut 
and Gracefulneſs of their Perſons ſpoil'd and deftroy'd 
by Blows. Not to mention, that every hollow Place, 
every Break in any Part of the Body, muſt, when they 
breath again, be painful Gaſhes and ragged Wounds. 
MY Friend was pleaſed with thinking me brought 
over to his Opinion, and took his Leave. He had not lon 
been gone, e er | went to Bed, ruminating on his Dit- 
courſe. I clos'd my Eyes, Fancy began to operate, and 
] dream'd as follows. | 
I thought myſelf travelling in Search of this ſtrange 
City, and that I ſaw it juſt before me: I found the 
Avenues all guarded : But, applying to the chief Com- 
mander, 1 obrain' d Permiſſion to take a View of it, 
and had an Officer appointed to conduct me, and inter- 
pret all its Wonders. — When we had paſſed the 
Gates, along the high Street, I faw every Thing that 
anſwer'd the Hurry of a great Town, but Motion. Peo- 
ple ſeemed ready to throng and pats by each other, al- 
though they ſtood ſtock fill. The Hate of Buſinefs ap- 
pear d in moſt of them, and People of all Ages and Con- 
ditions expreis'd in their Faces their different Cares and 
Manners : which, methought, I obſerv'd with the ſame 
Pleaſure as I often have from a Window in Cheaſfide. 
It's impoſſible to tell the different Poſtures of the Sta- 
tuen: I took Notice of two particularly, very earneſt, 
the one ſpeaking, the other attending. He that ſpoke 
ſtretch'd his Beard with one Hand: which, as my Guide 
inform'd me, was to iignify the great Truth of what he 
ſaid, according to the Cuſtom of that Country. Several 
of the poorer Sort were carrying Burdens, which they 
are doom'd to labour under till the inftantaneous Thaw of 
this hard State, when the Blood again will circulate, 
and they may go unload themſelves. | | 
BEING deſirous to ſce what was in the Houles, we 
entered one, and I found it far'd within Doors as in the 
Streets, and that every Thing remain'd juſt as the petre- 
fying Quality found it; for my Guide told me, the 
whole City was metamorphos'd thus all at once, and did 
not ſtiffen by Degrees as Water hardens, into Ice. — 
e came into a publick Room where a Crowd of People 
was got together, like as at our Coffce-Houies ; here 1 
| obſerv'd, 
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obſerved, that all the Company had caſt their Eyes og. 
one that ſtood at the upper End: He was tall, broad 
fac'd and luſty, his Right Arm was extended, it ſeemed 
as if he was making a great Buſtle by his Talk, and by 
his Habit he was known to be a Prieſt of that Country, 
In his Features was an exceeding V ehemence: His Mouth 
remain'd in ſuch a Manner open, as when a Man is 
ſpeaking loud and earneſt, and he muſt continue to be 

e Figure of one making a Noiſe, until he ſhuts it at 
the general Change. 

FRO M hence we went through a long Alley into an 
open Area. The Statues here were not ſo thick, nor 
ſeemed ſo full of Buſineſs. A ftately Building fronted 
ns, of which we took a View. It was the Temple of 
their God. Deſcending a few Steps, -we came into a 
ſpacious Iſle, on each Side whereof there ran a Row of 
Pillars, exceeding beautiful, though very different from 
any Order I had ever ſeen. At the Eaſt End, a ſquare 
Place, into which we went down ſeveral more Steps, 
was ſeparated from the reſt by a Partition finely wrou br 
Here ſtood the Image of their Deity, formed of whit 
Stone, naked in ſeveral Parts of the Body, and in others 

ilded and diverſly colour'd. It had many Heads, all of 
Gem very frightful, though each ſeemed to intend ſome- 
thing of a human Countenance. Its Hands I could not 
number, there were ſo many of them, and every one held 
ſomewhat ; this a Sword, that a Pouring-Bottle, one 
a Battle-Ax, another forked Thunder: but all denoting 
Wrath and Terror. —-— The Temple was full of 
People, ſtanding all upright : Their Countenances were 
ſerene and placid, which I imputed to the Muſick play- 
ing at their Ceremonies, for I obſerved the religious Of- 
ficers with their uplifted Trumpets and other Inſtruments, 
in the Poſture the Petrefaction found them. 

AS we came from the Temple, in a Bye-Corner, we 

Jaw two Perſons richly habited, ſtabbing at each other 

with a kind of Weapons ſomething like the Swords of 
our Horſe-Guards, but longer: The Hiſtory of their 
Quarrel is not gueſſed ; but the Paſſion againſt his Ene- 
my, and the Defence of himſelf, is wonderful in both. 
Tradition ſays, one of them is a Perſon of great Merit, 


which makes People under great Concern for him. The 
Weapon 
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Weapon of his Enemy is now but half way its Puſh, 
although it touches his Belly, and the Fear is, that upon 
the inſtant Return of Life and Senſation, it will ruſh on- 
wards, and go quite through the Body. — I wonld have 
broke the Weapons, to put them both out o Danger: 
But my Guide inform'd me, that as this Judgment came 
on them from above, altering any thing would be impi- 
ouſly to oppoſe God's Will: And therefore, ſaid he, tho” 
you may pity this noble Perſon, yet, if thus you ſhould 
ſave his Life, J muſt immediately deſtroy yours. 


IN the upper Part of the Town, that Way which 


leads from the Temple, we found but few People, ex- 


cepting ſome on the Tops of Houſes, leaning over a kind 


of Rails, and others looking out of the Windows. At 
the Turning of a Street, we met a Funeral; and a Fa- 
ther's Grief (which, in the Picture of Agamemnon fol- 
lowing his Daughter to be ſacrificed, the famous Painter 
unable to draw, cover'd with a Veil) was here expreſt in 
Statuary. The Mother and Relations of the deceas'd 
African Maid, whom they ſurrounded, appear'd like real 
N:25es turn'd to Stone with Weeping, 

From this Place, in a little time, we came to the 
great Square betore the Palace, where I had thePleaſure 
to ice a whole Troop of Horſe in Stone: Every Soldier 
had his particular martial Countenance, and ſeem'd in- 
trepid. Juſt at the Palace-Gate, was a great Crowd of 
Statues; and as we made up to them, I obſerv'd ſome 
Foot-Soldiers placed as Centinels on every Side: One 
made a Compliment with his Weapon, which was like a 
Battle-Ax, I turn'd my Eye, and perceived an Officer in 
Stone juſt by. When we came nearer, I found a number 
rais'd above the reſt, in Seats in a circular Poſition; here 
was the King himſelf diſtributing Juſtice, and many 
learned Statues in the Law aſſiſting him: His Countenance 
was majeſtick, but not terrible, and he ſeemed about the 
Middle Part of Life. The Grandeur of this Aſſembly, 
and the Silence here, ſtruck me with much Regard: The 
Cauleſtopp'd not with greater Reverence when they found 
the Elaers of Rome ſitting with all the Dignity and De- 
corum becoming that auguſt Senate. 
rains in this Country, which made them have an open 


Court. 
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MY Curioſity would fain have led me into the King's 
Palace, and the Houſes of the great Men: (for to look all 
over the City I thought would be an endleſs Taſk :) But 
my Guide told me, that in thoſe Places many Things 
were doing which it was not proper for me to ſee. This 
Anſwer did not, however, ſatisfy me, and with preſſing 
him too eagerly, I loſt my Dream, and found I had been 


no farther than the Minories. 
| ® 6 
Ridendo corrigit Mores. Sant. 


He reforms Manners by Ridicule. 
From my Houſe in the Minories. 


| HOUGH I can't boaſt my Predeceſſor's Taci- 
turnity, yet I may venture to ſay, and that with- 
out Vanity, I come no way ſhort of him in my 
Vigilance to correct the Follies and Vices of the Town, 
4 have an equal Zeal for the Good of my Fellow-Crea- 
tures: This I hope to demonſtrate, by letting nothin 
which merits Cenſure eſcape my Animadverſions. ? 
ſhall expoſe the Vice in general, but ſpare the Perſon ; 
for I have no IIl- nature to gratify, no Self-intereſt to 
purſue, and aim at nothing more than the being ſome 
way an uſeſul Member of the Society. As on the one 
Hand I ſhall take Notice of the little inadvertent Follies 
we are all ſubje& to, and paint Vice in its proper Co- 
lours, fo ſhall I, on the other, lay hold on all Opportu- 
nities to ſhew the Beauty of, and give due Praiſe to Vir- 
tue and Prudence. | | 
_T HAVE, among other Things, which the French 
call Niaiſeries, obſerved, there are few which render 
People more ridiculous, than an aukward Imitation. 
There are ſome of my Acquaintance who are ſo over- run 
with this Folly, that, ſhould they have the Misfortune 
to loſe their Eyes, they would become mere Statues; and 
others, who, by Deafneſs would loſe the Uſe of their 
Tongues ; the Actions of the one, and the . 
” . | E 


W 
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the other, being every Day borrowed from the Company 


they frequent; and as that is different, ſo are they vari- 


ous; Which is the Reaſon they are by thoſe who know 
leaſt of them, called the Unaccountables, by others, M:- 
micks. J ever diſtinguiſh them by the Epithet of 
Wrongheads ; for they expect the ſame Effect from quite 
different Cauſes. Becauſe a Pair of Silver-clock'd Stock- 
ings give ſome Advantage to Will. Spirdle's Legs, my 
Friend Fack Millpaſt (whoſe Supporters are as thick as 
Mr. Spindle's Body, and as even as a turn'd Pillar) im- 
mediately gets a Pair richly embroider'd, which make 
his Legs look as if the Calves were placed at his Ankles. 
Miſs Sprightly is very pretty, and a Black-Head is to her 
a becoming Dreſs; therefore Miſs Goo/e/tin, who is in her 

rand Climacterick, who has not fewer Wrinkles in her 
Face than Infirmities in her Body, nor fewer Infirmities 
than Vanities, which are only to be equalled by the grey 
Hairs ſhe diſguiſes with her Black-Lead Comb, will, by 
an Imitation of this young Lady's Dreſs, expoſe herſelf 
to the Ridicule of all who ſee her; not conſidering the 
Difference of their Age, and that the former has, in ef- 
fe, all that Beauty ſhe would perſuade you the Cares of 
the World have taken from her. My Friend James 


_ Wheedle is a ſoft, good-natur'd Fellow, and may be ca- 


joled into any thing; his Wife has found the blind Side 
of the poor Man, and by a pretended Submiſſion to his 
Will, fawning, liſping, and fondling, makes him no bet- 
ter than a Slave to her Humour, while he thinks he is the 
moſt deſpotick Huſband in Europe. She calls him her 
Zinmy; and when ſhe has any Defign on him, talks in 
the Strain of a Child of four Years old; a Charm which 
binds up all his Faculties, and makes him condeſcend in 
the ſame Tone and Nonſenſe to whatever demands his 
newn dear Pupſy Mupſy can at that time think of making. 
Every one of her Acquaintance ſees through her Ma- 
nagement, and her Huſband only is blind to, and fond 
of, what is nauſeous to all of common Senſe. Sachariſe, 
who had juſt Wit enough to ſee that this Management of 
Mrs. Wheedle was what gave her an Aſcendant over her 
Huſband ; without reflecting that he was a weak Man, 
reſolved to purſue the ſame Method with her own Spouſe, 
who is a of ſolid Senſe, and an excellent Judge of 

1 Mankind, 
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Mankind, hoping the ſame Effet. She began to liſp, 
then call him zoww# dear Zacob, and bid him %% bis poor 
Zachun. My Friend Jacob found her Malady, and with- 
out ſaying a Word in Reply: ſent for a Surgeon to blecd, 
and an Apothecary to bliſter her, who, he aftrmed, was 
delirious with a Fever in her Head. The poor Lady, as 
he poſitively inſiſted upon it, was forc'd to undergo the 
Operation, which has had ſurprizing Effects; for ſhe 
has recover'd the Uſe of her Tongue, can pronounce Ja- 
cob as plain as e'er a Magpye in the Pariſh, and talks as 
rationally as ever the did in her Life. I have ſeen a 
Man of great Diſtinction, who kept up to the Dignity 
of his Poſt, and was at the ſame time both reſerv'd and 
complaiſant, aukward!y imitated by a knighted Oil-man, 
whoimagin'd he copy'd this great Man by being reſerv'd, 
ſententious, and hard of Acceſs, without Diſtinction; 
by which he became deſpicable to his Superiors, and ha- 
ted and reviled by his Equals. Squire Shrimp is one of 
the leaſt Men in England; Colonel Cechade fix Foot high, 
and a fine Figure of a Man; he was bred up in the Army 
from a Boy, and has acquired a martial Air, which in 
him is natural and eaſy : This Gentleman has bought a 
Houſe near the 'Squire's Seat, who, ever ſince their Ac- 
guaintance has worn a black Ribband in his Hat, a black 
Silk round his Neck, cut his Sleeves into cloſe Cuffs, 
walked in Pumps, ſhaped the Beard of his upper Lip into 
{mart Whiſkers, put on a fighting Face with all his 
Friends, and looked angrily upon every Stranger. Theſe 
Airs, his diminitive Figure, and his Character, have 
made him the Jef of all the County, though he was 
eſteemed before as an honeſt hoſpitable Country Gentle- 
man. Moſt, I may ſay, all theſe WYrorghead;, over-act 
themſelves ; they ever outdo what they would imitate. 
How many young Fellov/s, ſuch as the French call feti!s 
Maitres, have I ſeen the Jeſt of the Company, by aping 

the Men of Quality! The affected Half-bows, the force 
Smile, the Shrugs, the little Nod of Protection, the being 
ſeemingly loſt in Thought, and the ſudden Recovery from 
it, wita an Apology to the Company ; the dogmatical 
Deciſion; the Halt-Words; the Caution of entering into. 
»litical Diſcourſes, fearing they might inadvertently let 
— Secret eſcape, which they would have you ſuppoſe 
5 = enwuſtcd 
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entruſted to them; their Familiarity with great Men, 
whom they know by Name only; the Advice they had 
given in private, and an hundred more Fopperies of the 
{ame nature; and their being in the next Company chang d 
from Politicians to Rakes: their Converſation running 
entirety on Maſquerades, Plays, Opera's, Intrigues, and 
their Acquaintance, only all the Women of Quality in 
Town, ſeem Indications of their being under Apprehen- 
ſions the World ſhould miſtake them, and entertain a 
'Fhought of their deviating into Truth or Senſe by a de- 
cent Behaviour, What other Reaſon can be given for the 
Pains they take to confirm the Opinion of their being 
Coxcombs, by a Procedure which no other can be capable 
of. I have remarked in the City another Claſs of V rong- 
heads, Men who are conſtantly at Charge, in the Alley, 
at the great Coffee-Houſes, always in a Hurry : Care and 
Buſineſs painted in their Faces, looking into the Lift of 
Ships arrived, enquiring how Stocks go, and aſſuming 
according to the Anſwer they receive, an Air of Diſguſt 
or Satisfaction, though they never were in any Buſineſs, 
have not the leaſt Concern in Shipping, and not a Penny 
in the Stocks, or hardly any where elſe. I aſked one of 
theſe Wrongheads of my Acquaintance, why he ſeem'd 
dejected at the Fall of Stock, and what made him ſo 
buſy in the City? Why, ſaid he, you know I have no- 
tying to dh, it's an Amuſement, it gives me an Air of Con- 
\ ſequence; I am taken for a money'd Man, and it furniſtes 
me with Matter for Diſcourſe: Beſide, my looking dejedted 
«when I hear Stacks fall, gives the By-flanders Reaſon to 
believe I am deeply concerned. He concluded with aſking 
where I dined: I told him, with a Friend: Why ther, 
| _ he, /ead me Six-pence, and 1 will dine at the Chop-- 
ouſe. | | 
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To the Author of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


. 
1 N anſwering the following Queries, you will 
4 | 


oblige | 
Tour, Ec. 
Inquiſitive Queer. 


Ii requiſite that an Author, to write well, ſhould live in 

a Garret? ; | 

Does Want of Neceſſaries improve his Genius? 

Why do great Men neglect them while living, and lay cut 
confederable Sums in their Funerals and Monuments, to da 
them Honour when dead 1 | 


THE Reaſon of my Enquiry is, I have a Mind ta 
* turn Author, but would do nothing raſhly, or, as the 
© Proverb ſays, Hand over Head: I would look before I 


© leap. 
| Your s, wat feepra. 
M.. Inquiſitive Queer, 


A* Author in a Garret has no body over his Head 
to diſturb him; and as Silence is the Friend to 
Meditation, a Garret is the moſt proper Lodging for an 
1 ergo, it is neceſſary he ſhould be there ſitu- 
ated. Bk 

II. WANT is the Mother of Invention, ergo, it 
improves his Genius; beſide, the Fumes of a full Sto- 
mach cloud the Brain. | | 

III. GREAT Men negle& them equally dead and 
living; while living, that Plenty may not make them 
ſaucy, and too full of themſelves; when dead, the pom- 
pous Funerals they prepare, and the marble Monuments 
they raiſe, are to do themſelves, and not the Authors 


Honour. 
Yours, Ec. 
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5h 


HOUGH nothing is more common than the 
c Words Kick/haws and in Petto, yet as I do not 


know the Etymology of the former, and fear miſap- 
« plying the latter, Po beg you will inform me, both in 


the one and the other. 
Sir, Your moſt Devoted, 
Mt Obedient, and 
Moft Humble Servant, 
| Reader, and Admirer, 


Dorothea CircumſpeQ. 


MADAM, 


Ickſbaws 17 a corrupted Word, from the French | 
138 lque c In Petto are, in Reſerve, and is 


an Bale Ward er Breaft. 
1 am, Madam, 
Your met Devoted, 
Mot Obedient, 
Me Humble, and 
Maſt Obliged Servant. 


— * * "IR * 8 — — 
— * * 


3 


Like your Writing, and will recommend your Pa- 
pers, as I am 


Yours, 
Tim. Laconick. 
SIX, 
1 Acknowledge the Favour, and admire Brevity, 
as I am 
Yours, 


K Harry, &c. 
F 4 Luis 
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Quis Legem t Amantibus ? | 

Major Lex Amor eff fbi. Boeth. 


Can any Law or Precept Lovers bind, 
I heſe Love is their ſupericr Lax, tho' blind? 


From my Houſe in the Minories. 


Pan, which in my Youth took full Poſſeſſion of 
me, has impreſs'd ſuch a Tenderneſs on my Mind, 
that I can never hear the Diſtreſs of Virtuous Lowe, 
without being ſenſibly affected by it, and wiſhing it ſuc- 
ceſsful. And, therefore, all Lovers of either Sex, whoſe 
Pretenſions are fincere and honourable, may be ſure of my 
Aſſiſtance: But, in particular, I take the Women under 
my Protection, becauſe I think they want it moſt : — 
and this I Judge convenient to acquaint my Fair Readers, 
leſt they ſhould ſuppoſe me one of thoſe crabbed and ſe- 
vere od Fellows, whoſe own Paſſions being deſtroy'd b 
Age, will make no Allowance for them in ſuch at whole 
Time of Life they are natural and commendable. 
ALL the Paſſions are of Uſe under the Government of 
Reaſon : but Lewe beyond the reſt, is neceſſary, not only 
for the Continuation of the Species, but even to make 
Life agreeable : And thoſe who ſet themſelves againſt it, 
might, as prudently, oppoſe either Breathing, Speaking, 
or Eating. It is, as the Poet ſays, 


The Cordial Drop Heaw'n in our Cup has thrown, 
To make the nauſeous Draught of Life go down. 


BUT, I muſt not be underſtood hereby, to vindicate 
the Folly of thoſe, who to gratify this Paſſion, run head- 
long into Ruin. It can never be juſtity'd, but when Vi- 
tac and Prudence lend it on: For, to purſue it at all Ad- 
ventures, without regard either to Merit in the Object, 
or Diſcretion in the Means of attaining it, is downright 
Madneſs, 

1 The 
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The following Letter, which I lay before my Read- 
ers, occaſion'd theſe Reflections. Fe; 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, Ee, 


SIR, Glouceſter, Mar. 25, 1729: 


OINCE you have declared yourſelf a Friend to 
' Love, and have treated that Subject with great 
* Tenderneſs and Compaſlion in regard to ſome of your 
« Male-Correſpondents, you will not ſure refuſe ſome In- 
ſtruction and Advice, to a poor innocent Virgin, who 
© humbly implores it of you. [I'll give you a faithful 
© Account of the Situation I am in, and how far I have: 
* proceeded in an Affair which makes me very uneaſy, 
though I cannot in my own Mind condemn myſelf 
* about it. But I would willingly have the Opinion of 
* ſome one who better underſtands the World than I car 
pretend to do: For J have too juſt a Senſe of the Weak- 
* neſs of my own Sex, to think it's always ſafe for a 
Jean to rely on the Innocence of her own Intentions. 

* But ſuch are the unhappy Circumſtances I am involv'& 
in, that I dare not apply to my Friends ; becauſe they 

Would either be inſen{ible of my Caſe, or one Way or 
* other prejudic'd in it. I reſolved, therefore, to have 
* Recourſe to your Judgment, and I beg (if you have that 
Humanity in your Nature which you profeſs) that you 
will conſider my Condition with the Tenderneſs of à 
Parent. Tell me, if I have acted wrong, and in- 
ſtruct me how I ſhall guide my Behaviour 2 the fu- 
ture. Talk to me with the Authority of a Father, free 
© from that Severity I dread from my real ane. 
* My Story is as follows : | 

I'm a Gentleman's Daughter of good Repute in this 
City: He is of a gentile Profeſſion, but not likely to- 
inrich his Family by it; which being numerous, and 

his Eſtate ſmall, I can expect but a very moderate Por- 
tion. PHIiLANDER (fo I ſhall call the Perſon who has 
made Application to me) has his Fortune intirely to 
make: He has no immediate ExpeQations, only is in 
a Way of getting * one time or other, but, 
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in all Likelihood, he muſt wait ſome Years for it. Un- 


der theſe diſadvantageous Circumſtances, tis impoſſi- 
ble to entertain any Thoughts of marrying ; but I 
own to you, we are en . in ſuch a cloſe Friend- 
ſhip, as will, I'm afraid, cauſe great Uneaſineſs, if 
it ſhould end otherwiſe. However, PryiLanDer has 
aſſur'd me, he will never defire any thing farther than 
the Eſteem of a Friend, till his Affairs can embolden 
him to demand my Father's Conſent ; neither will he 
oppoſe any other Match that may offer to my Advan- 
tage. — Now, Sir, I intreat you to tell me, whethet 
or no I have tranſpreſs'd in my Duty, by going thus 


far without my Father's Knowledge, though I'm de- 


termin'd never to marry without his Approbation. 
Ought we to lay it down as an indiſpenſable Rule, that 
we never hearken to any Thing of this Kind but from 
our Parents? Or, may we not, (ſince we have the Fa- 
culty of diſcerning what we like,) in ſome ſort, follow 
our own Inclinations, provided they are regulated by 
Honour and Virtue? —— PuiLAN DER has Learning, 
Wit and Good-nature, enough to make him efteem'd 


amongſt thoſe of his own Sex, nor can I think my Fa- 


ther would make any Objection to him, excepting that 
of his Circumſtances ; but, indeed, that one is ſuffi- 
cient to make me dread acquainting him with our Af- 
fair; for I know he would reje& ſuch a hazardous Pro- 
ſal with Diſdain and Anger. This, perhaps, you'll 
ay would be Prudence in my Father, and the Effect of 
Knowledge and Experience : I don't deny but that it 


might; and yet, Sir, give me leave to obſerve, that 


when Age and Experience make People thus cautious 
and prudent, they are generally paſt theſe Enjoyments, 
and their Paſſions almoſt extinguiſh'd, which renders 
them unactive, and fond only of Eaſe. Now, Youth is 
bold and enterpriſing: And to what end is this vigorous 
Principle implanted in us, but to enable us to combat 


with Difficulties? And why ſhould not I hope that it 


may in time (under the Guidance of Providence) enable 
PHiLANDER to ſurmount thoſe Obſtacles which at 
preſent oppoſe, whereby my Duty may at length fall in 
with my Inclinations ? I'll aſk but one Queſtion 


more; — *Tis, whether or no I am obliged to comp! 


4 wi 
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* with whatever Propoſal my Father ſhall approve of, 
© without his abſolute Command? — That I'll never diſ- 
obey.— But, ſuppoſe I withſtand all other Matches, 


© and PHILANDER ſhould not ſucceed in the World ac- 
* cording to his Merit and ation: —— though I 
know nothing of Grandeur, I ſhall never venture upon 
* Matrimony join'd with Poverty, nor am frighted at 
the Thought that I ſhall then die an o Maid. 

PDE AR Sir, your Direction in this Affair will be 
greatly uſeful to | 


Your perplexed humble Servant, 
SYLVIA. 


Rg 12 think fit to inſert this, I beg you 
* would do it ſpeedily. —— Good Sir, let your Anſwers 
© be full, and particular upon every Circumſtance; don't: 
make a Jeſt of it, be ſerious, and /peedy, I beg: 
once more: Conſider I am a Woman, and naturally: 
* impatient, and that even wiſe Men are ſo in Cafes of 
* this Nature. 


IN anſwer to my Fair Correſpondent, the beſt Advice 
I can give is, to arm herſelf with Patience: ſince, in alt 
Likelihood, ſhe will find abundant Occaſion to make uſe 
of it in the Courſe of this Affair. There ſeems to lie 
before her a Scene of Trouble and Uneaſineſe, which I 
can't pretend to ſee the End of: And as the's entered too 
far to make an honourable Retreat, ſhe muſt ſummon up 
all her Courage to ſupport her through it. I — 
not have her deceive herſelf: The Engagement ſhe lies 
under, which ſhe calls Frienaſbip, is moſt aſſuredly Love: 
There can be no Lowe without Defire, and Defire unſatis- 
fied is Unhappine/s, which Unhappineſs muſt ſubſiſt till. 
the Defire which occaſions. it is either ſatisfy'd or de- 
ſtroyed; but, neither one nor other is likely ſoon to hap- 
"en in her Caſe, and conſequently ſhe muſt be long an- 
appy, and that in Proportion to her Lowe. wap 
HER going this Length without her Father's Privity, 
was certainly imprudent: though now, perhaps, it may 
be moſt adviſeable to keep it from his Knowledge, till ſome 
| | favourable 
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favourable Occaſion offers. — I ſhall not pretend to fix 
Limits either to a Chilis Duty, or the Authority of a Pa- 
rent, in Matters of this Sort : It is happy when they both 
agree: Only this Rule I think may be ſafely laid down; 
that if, on one hand, a Child ought not without the Pa- 
rent's Conſent to marry, ſo, on the other, no Parent has 
a Right to force a Child againſt its Inclination : And 
then, SYLVIA 1s not in Duty bound to accept any other 

Perſon her Father may propoſe, no, even though he 
| ſhould command her; as, without his Leave, ſhe ought 
not to beſtow herſelf on PRILAN DER. 

OUR Hnclinations are not in our own Power, though 
in ſome Meaſure the Regulation of them is ſo. Could we 
lite becauſe a Parent bids us, no doubt Obedience would 
be our Duty ; but fince we cannot, and therefore to com- 
ply muſt make us miſerable, the Law f Nature, which 
makes Happineſs our laudable Purſuit, and its Contrary 
our reaſonable Averſion, will juſtify a Refu/al. All hu- 
man Power is intended for the Happineſs of thoſe under 
it, and when exercis'd with any other View, becomes 
Tyranny and Oppre//ion, and may lawfully be oppoſed : 
Reaſon acknowledges neither unlimited Authority, nor 
unlimited Obedtence. 8 

THE Sentiments of Parents and Children are uſually 
widely different on the Point of Choice in Marriage. The 
Hei are apt to value Health too much, the /af? too little: 
Theje regard nothing but the Peren, theſe the Fortune 
only; and both are equally in the Wrong. ----- Without 
Love, that State cannot be happy; but it can yet leſs be 
ſo without Money; enough, I mean, to furniſh fuch 
Conveniencies of Life as the Parties have uſually enjoy'd. 
The Luxury of the Age has introduced artificial Necęſſi- 
ties, which are much more numerous, and as preſſing as 
our natural ones. Our Refinemenes have brought forth 
imaginary Wants, and they too muſt be ſatisfy d, or they 
will continually torment us. We muſt be clothed and 
Fed, and conduct ourſelves, in Compliance to Cuſtom, 
like other People in our Station: Otherwiſe, we forfeit 
that Reſpectꝭ without which our Pride will not ſuffer us 
to be at Eaſe; and for this Reaſon Money 1s become even 
eſſential to our Happineſs, 


I defire 


— K 
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'T defire SYLv1a to conſider this, and as her Letter 
ſpeaks her a Lady of good Senſe, I leave herſelf to make 
the Application. | 
= 


Bix Sex Cæloſtes, medio Jove, ſedibus altis 
Auguſta gravitate ſedent, (ua quemgue Deorum 
Inſcribit facies ; Jovis eft regalis imago. 
Stare Deum Pelagi, longoque ferire tridente 
| Aſpera Saxa facit medioque a vulnere Saxt 


Exfcluiſſe ferum ; quo pignore vendiceturbem, Ovid Met, 


On lofty Thrones tavice fix Celeſtials ſate, 
ove in the midſt, and held their grave Debate; 
Each God by proper Features vas expreſs a, 

Fut Jewe's majeſtic Mien eæcell'd the reſt. 
His three-fork'd Mace the dewy Sea-God ſhook, 
And, looking fternly, ſmote the ragged Rock. 
When from the Stone leap'd forth a ſprightly Steed, 
Aud Neptune claims the City for the Deed. 


To the Author of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR. 


8 

READ over ſome few Days ſince a Leaſe and 
Releaſe for Miſs Uliquity, a young Lady of about 
Thicty-nine. She gave me to 1 that the 
Title of Spinſter did not phate her by any Manner of 
Means. I told her it was a Term the Law had appropria- 
ted to Maiden Ladies, as one which did them _—_ 3 
for our Forefathers eſteem'd a Woman for no acquired 
Quality ſo much as her Houſewifery; and therefore 
you ſee, that in all Deeds a Lady of Title is called Dame, 
a Word in Uſe at this Day among the Country People, to 
ſignify the Miſtreſs of a Family. Mi/s Hyems, born in 
the Year 73, who accompany'd Mz/s Ubiquity to my 
Chambers, anſwer d, That ſhe could not ſay what Rea- 
ſon was to be found in the Law ; but ſhe thought it did 
nct abound in good Breeding. For Example; A. B. of 
fuch a Place, Eſquire, and Mary his Wife, &c. Again, 
Mary Bruſh, of ſuch a Place, Widew. How unpolite 
13 
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is this Manner of Expreſſion? I wonder that among ſo 
many pretty Gentlemen to be met with in the Inns of 
Court, none of them has aimed at poliſhing the Style of 


the Law, and expunging theſe uncouth Terms. I reply'd, 


that the Law had too much Regard for 'Truth to admit 
of Ceremonies, which would introduce equivocal Terms, 
and put all in Confuſion. I am ſure, ſaid Mi/s Ubiquity, 
it has as little Regard to Truth as good Manners, when 
it applies the Title of an ws to a modern Maiden Lady. 
It once might be well adapted, when Parents knew no 
better than to bring up their Children to Spinning, Knit- 
ting, managing a Dairy, and raifing Paſte; when 

were kept in the Country like ſo many Servants, 
employed all the Week in the perfecting themſelves in 
theſe gentile Qualifications; never went out but to 
Church, and were as much fatigued with Leſſons and 
Homilies at their Return home, as they had been all 
the foregoing Week with the Drudgery of Family Af- 
fairs; when they were Slaves to their Parents till fit to 
be ſo to a Huſband, which was never eſteem'd by Age or 
Inclination, but by the Girl's being capable of managing 
a Family of her own, and having given Proofs of her 
CEconomy, gue the Reputation of a notable Houſewife ; 
But as the World is 3 wiſer, and that this uncouth 
Education is exploded, I think the Law ought to have 


ſome Complaiſance for the refin'd Taſte of the Age, and 


ſoften theſe ruſtick Terms. | 
INDEED the Cuſtoms of our Anceſtors approach'd 
much nearer that of the Antients (in Regard to the Fair 
Sex) than that of the Moderns. The former ſeemed cal- 

culated for the Preſervation of their Names and Families, 
by bringing up their Children in an Habit of Frugality, 
which continued their Eſtates to their Poſterity, till the 
new-faſhion'd Breeding introduc'd Idleneſs and Profuſion: 
J know a Gentleman in the Country, whoſe Daughters 
are the Jeſt of all the polite Ladies ten Miles round h's 
Seat ; for he is ſo very whimſical in his Humour, and 
fo out of the Way in his Notions, that he thinks a Wo- 
man ought to be good for ſomething more than to be 
look d at, and had rather ſee his Children at Church than 
at the Opera; nay, he is ſo odd in his Way of 'Fhink-. 
ing, that he has taken great Care to have them well 
grounded 
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grounded in their Rehgion ; and they have been brought 
up after ſuch an antiquated Manner, that they really 
think the Adoration of the Divine Being ſo juſt and neceſ- 
ſary, that the firſt Thing they do in a Morning, after 
they have waſhed, is retiring into their Cloſets, to beg 
a Protection for the following 1 and return their 

18 


Thanks and Praiſe for that of the Night paſt: and they 
are as punctual in this Exerciſe of Prayer and Praiſe at 
their going to Bed. In a Word, they are ſtrangely ill- 
bred : but are very good Houſewives: and will make 
excellent Wives. My Friend has gotten this ill Taſte by 
his converſing more with the Antients than with his Con- 
temporaries. Theſe old Gentlemen eſteemed Houſewifery 
ſo great an Ornament of the Fair Sex, that they not 
only ſpeak their Queens and Princeſſes, but even their 
Goddeſſes, working at the Loom, embroidering, or 
making ſome advantageous Uſe of their Time. The Per- 
Quality had indeed a more refined Taſte; for Quintus 
Curtius tells us, they were ſtrangely ſnock d at Alexander's 
mentioning their ſpending their I'ime as his Siſters did, 
in Work. He was with the Perſians as much out, in 
point of good Breeding, as he would be, who ſhould aſk 
a modern Lady, if /he ſpun her own Linen. I was one 
Day _— with my unpoliſh'd Friend, and he hap- 
pen'd to fall upon this Subject. I wonder, /i . 
what a modern Lady, under the Perſecution of Pene- 
* /ope, would have done to have amus'd ſuch a Number of 
* importunate Lovers; ſhe could have had no Reſource 
but that of Knotting, and I fear her gentile Education 
would not have ſuffer'd her to — the Night in 
looſing the Knots ſhe had caſt in the Day-time. My 
Wife was very unfaſhionable ; ſhe could not ſing one 
Italian Song, was ſeldom at the Theatre, had no far- 
ther learned to Dance than what was neceſſary to a 
© gentile Carriage; knew no other than her Mother- 
Tongue, and, I believe, never read a Romance in her 
* Life : But, to make amends for her Want of Breeding, 
* andherunrefin'd Taſte, ſhe never run me out a Shilling, 
was a prudent Manager, had good Senſe, and my Eſtate 
* 15, by her Economy, (with a large Family, and 30 
© Years wear) in a more flouriſhing Condition than when 
I was firſt marry d. My Neighbour Fellxvell _ a 
etter 
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better Taſte in the Choice of a Wife: His Lady has 
all the modern Perfections: She has learned French, 
Italian, Dancing, Singing, Dreſſing, Muſick, Sc. But 
theſe Advantages are, in regard of her Huſband, like 
his fine Equipage, to entertain others; for if there is 
no Company at his Houſe, or if ſhe's not in Town, 
they are never produced ; and you find her here in the 
Country always undreſs'd, ever chiding with her Ser- 
vants, and never in Humour but when ſome antient 
Oak proſtrates his leafy Head, and hides his Glories in 
the Purſe for Cards: or when ſome dirty Acres are 
tranſmuted into ſhining Liveries, to cloath lazy Fel- 
lows, of no Uſe but to RE the Hearts of her Coach- 
Horſes. I cannot imagine whence our fine Ladies. 
have learn'd fo falſe a Manner of Thinking, as to ima- 
gine, that the being ignorant, and the Bubble of all 
who deal with them, carries with it an Air of Gran- 
deur ; that Idleneſs, and an entire Neglect of their Af- 
fairs, which muſt neceſſarily bring upon them Ruin 
and Contempt, ſpeak a Greatneſs of Soul, and prove 
them above the Inſpection of little Things: though the 
doing the very meaneſt is a neceſſary Conſequence of 
Want of CEconomy, and obliges them to court the 
Smiles of the Tradeſman, to whom their Imprudence has 
indebted them; apprehend his being out of Humour; 
be terrif ed at every Rap at the Door: and be as careful 
to conceal their being at home, as they had formerly 
been vain in making a Parade with their Equipage. 
OEconomy itfelf, Cicero ſays, is a good Eſlate; and he's 
a richer Man, whoſe Prudence enables him to lay ub 
fomething cut of a ſmall Revere, than he aue rums 
out, and bas a large Income. The late Queen ANNE 
did not think it below her to look into the Affairs of 
her Family ; and the 9 75 QUEEN, doubtleis: 
from a Deſign of publick Good, thinks they merit her 
Inſpection. Her Majeſty knows the Foible of our 
Engliſb Ladies, and no Doubt ſets this Example, to 
ſhame them into a neceſſary Economy. Thus far my 
Country Friend. 
I believe I may appeal to Numbers, whoſe Experience 
can evince the Truth of what he advanced; for we ſeem 


more anxious for Shades than Eſſentials; nay, we . 
1G 
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the Subſtance for the Shadow ; and to deceive theWorld, 
deceive ourſelves. We part with an Eſtate, ro gain the 
Character of being rich and become Beggars, to be 
7 

thought wealthy: But, that I may not be tireſome by 
the Length of my Letter, I ſhall make this imprudent 
Management, and an Enquiry into the Reaſons of it, the 
Subject of another, and I am, 

| Sir, Your's, &C. 
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Felix, quicungue dolore 


Alterius dijces polſe carere tuo. Tibullus. 


Happy that Man who learns from others Grief 
Nat to fubjett himſelf to want Relief. 


From my Houſe in the Minories. 


OO D. Nature is the Subject of my Diſcourſe To-day:; 
wherein I ſhall diſtinguiſh between that active 
Kind of it, which is the Reſult of Choice and 

Reaſon, and ſpeaks a noble Generoſity of Soul that de- 

lights in doing Good, and that paffive Sort which inſlaves 

a Man to the Vill and Humour of other People, makin 

him a mere Tool; and which rather ſhould be called a 

Comardice of the Mind. — The firſt of theſe deſerves 

Refpet and Praiſe, the latter Ridicule and Pity : But to 

Tet this Matter in as clear a Light as may be, I ſhall give 

my Readers an Inſtance of them both. h 
 Frxanx THouvcHTLEss is one of the beſt natur'd 

Fellows living ; he's a Friend to every Body, and thinks 

every Body his Friend : Being honeſt, and without any 

1 he judges of others by himſelf, and from that 

miſtaken Principle is unable to deny any Thing you aſk 

of him, however inconvenient or unreaſonable. 

HE was bred up under an eminent Merchant, and 
though his Parents made him a very handſome yearly Al- 
lowance, yet, during his whole Apprenticeſhip the very 
Cloaths he wore were unpaid for, and his Pocket (the 
greateſt Part of every Quarter) without a Croſs: And 

| | yet, 
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yet, himſelf all this while was guilty of no Extrava- 
gance, but only had not a Power of refuſing whoever 
aſked to borrow. | 
IT ſo happen'd, that within a few Months of the 
Time he was to ſerve, his Fellow-Prentice _— an 
er- 
chant's Wife, and wanting to diſengage himſelf, FR axx 
THrovcnTLEss was eaſily led into a new Intrigue 
with her, (though he diſlik'd her Perſon) by being told 
ſhe was in Love with him ; the Conſequence of which 
was, that ſhe perſuaded him to own a Child ſhe was 
brought to Bed of ſeven Weeks after the Beginning of 
their Amour; and ſhortly after, leſt the poor Creature 
ſhould be uneaſy, his Good-Nature made him marry her. 
THIS unlucky Step embroiled him with his Rela- 
tions; his Father would not ſee him, nor could be pre- 
vail'd on to continue his Allowance ; his Creditors came 
vpon him, and he was thrown into Priſon. Here ſome 
ime he lay, until his Mother, whoſe Favourite he had 
always been, privately found Means to pay his Debts, 
and ſet him again at Liberty: And then the Merchant 
with whom he before had liv'd, out of Pity and Compaſ- 


ſion took him to be his Book-Keepery, In this Condition 


he might have gone on very happily, but his dear Wife 
very much affecting Finery, without any Conſideration 
of his Circumſtances, and he being able to deny her no- 


thing, new Creditors became troubleſome, and daily 


threaten'd him with a Gaol; to prevent which, his 
kind * ſent him Abroad to be his Agent. 

BUT though he chang'd his Climate, he ſtill car- 
ry'd the ſame Good-Nature along with him, and falling 
into Acquaintance with a petty Frader where he reſided, 
was induc'd to lend him a Sum of Money, with which 
he ſoon went off: And giving Credit to any body that 
deſired it of him, without having a Heart to make Peo- 
= uneaſy about the Payment, tm two Years Time he 

rought his Maſter's Affairs into a very bad Condition, 
inſomuch that he was obliged to command him home 
again. I can't ſay what Treatment he would have 
met with for his Miſmanagement; in all Likelihood his 
Maſter would have us d him with ſome Severity; but it 
© fell out, that while he was on . 
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his Father dy'd ſuddenly without having Time to make a 
Will, and his elder Brother bein killed by Accident ſome 
little Time before, at his Landing, he received the un- 
expected and welcome News, of coming to an Eſtate of 
1200 J. a Year, with a great deal of Ready Money. 
THE firſt Thing he did, was, to make up his Ma- 
ſter's Loſſes, with all due Acknowledgments for his 
many Favours: He paid his Debts, and had nothing now 
to do but to enjoy the Happineſs Heaven put into his own 
Power. So ſoon as his Equipage could be made ready, 
his Spouſe and he ſet out for his paternal Seat, and were 
met by the Gentlemen of the Country and his Tenants on 
Horſeback with all imaginable Rejoicing. Here a new 
Scene of Life began, but honeſt FR an K continued juſt 
the ſame good-natur'd Man he was before: Though he 
hated Drinking, and his Conſtitution would not bear it, 
et, to oblige his Neighbours, he was very ſeldom ſober ; 
is Houſe was like an Inn, and himſelf the Slave of all 
the Company. He kept fine Horſes for other People to 
ride, and a Pack of Dogs though he took no Delight in 
Hunting. Rather than diſoblige his Seward he paſs d 
his Accounts without examining: He let Leaſes upon 
whatever Terms they were deſired, and lent Money to all 
the needy People in the Country. In ſhort, he could re- 
fuſe nothing that he had a Power to grant. But, how- 
ever uſeful this Diſpoſition might prove to others, it ſoon 
became very prejudicial to hindfels, and involv'd him in 
a thouſand Difficulties. His Ready Money was all ſpent, 
and his Eſtate pretty much incumber'd, when in Com- 
liance with the inconſiderate Defire of a few Friends, 
e ſtood Candidate for a neighbouring Borough, and at a 
vaſt Expence procured himſelf a Seat in Parliament. 
This brought him to London, where his Good-Nature 
E about him a Crew of Paraſites and Sharpers : 
is Aﬀairs grew daily worſe and worſe, his Eſtate was 
ſold by Piecemeal, but his Temper was not alter'd ; for 
he never diſagreed with any body. Whatever Diverſion 
was propoſed, he ſtill made one : Was it to an Opera, 
or to the Gaming-Table, to Church, or to a Bawdy- 
Houſe, twas all the ſame to him. When going about 
Affairs of the greateſt Conſequence, if you preſs'd him 


but to take the Air with you, he was not able to refuſe :. 


And 
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And though uneaſy all the Time, and in Pain to get away, 
he had not Fortitude enough to tell you fo. If you im- 
portun'd him to lend you Money, he would rather bor. 
row it at high Intereſt, than deny you. Though Play was 
what he neither lov'd, nor underſtood; he had more 
Complaiſance than not to oblige the Company he fell in- 
to, and thereby loſt great Sums : By which Means, and 
kis many other unhappy Proofs of Good-Nature, he was 
forced to ſell the laſt 400 J. per Arm. 

AFTER his Debts were cleared, there remained a- 
bout 2000 J. with which (having no Child, and his Wite 
dead) he purchaſed an Annuity, and intended to retife 
into the Country, and there paſs away quietly the Reſi- 
due of his Days. Every Thing was pack'd up, and a 
Place taken in the Stage-Coach, when the Evening before 


bis Journey, a Letter came to beg the Favour of his 


Company unmediately at a Tavern not faroff. He found 
a Friend there, under Arreſt, for a Debt of 4000 J. and 
though many Times he had been a Sufferer on the like 
Occaſions, he was ſoon perſuaded to enter into a Bond 
Jointly with him for the Payment of that Sum. The 
Conſequence of this was, that his Friend in a few Weeks 
got over with his Effects to Holland, and poor FRANX 
was clapp'd in Priſon, where he at preſent lies, in Ex- 
pectation of being releas'd by an Act of Grace. 
SCcod. Nature in Exceſs is Folly, and makes a Man the 
Property of every one that has to do with him. 'To be 
friendly, generous, and beneficent, is commendable : 
But our Kindneſſes ever ought to be guided by Diſcretion, 
and conſiſtent with our own Welfare; for it is prepoſte- 
rous to think of doing Good to any body in ſuch a Man- 
ner as muſt bring on our own Ruin. We owe much to 
others, but much more to ourſelves ; and he who is not 
his own Friend, how far ſoever he may be brought to 
ferve another, can, properly, be a true Friend. to no 
body: His Compliance is a Weakneſs of the Mind, and 
what he does is not an Act of F:iend/bip, but of Fooliſb- 
neſs. 
NOTHING can really deſerve our Thanks which 
15 not voluntary ; and therefore, he who is unable to re- 
fuſe, merits little by complying. - He yields to our Im- 
portunities but for his own Quiet, and is our Friend 1 
os | 95 ; this 
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this one only Reaſon, becauſe he has not Reſolution to 


be otherwiſe. | 

WE ought always to carry about us a general Good- 
Will towards all Mankind: Every kind Oſnce in our 
Power, conſiſtent with our own Happineſs, we ought to 
do them: We ſhould excuſe and overlook their Failings, 
and be ever ready to oblige and pleaſe. But our Favours 
ſhould be diſtributed with a due Regard for Merit, and 
thoſe who deſerve be/? ſhould ſhare the moſt of them. 

SOME People are of ſuch a *:2rows, or ſucli a lr 
D:/po/tion, that they preſume not to chuſe for themſelves 
in any Thing, but are aiways guided by the Opinions 


and Inclinations cf thoſe they converſe with; they never 


dare diſſent, and are as various as the Company they fall 
into. If they arc virtuous, they are ſo by Accident. 
IT is a great Mis fortune to be of this unhappy Tem- 
per, fo widely different from that Gcod- Nature which is 
the Reſult of Prudence. Hoxoxr1vus is remarkable for 
this. There is ever a courteous, affable, and chearful 
Serenity in his Countenance, and an obliging Turn in 


every LEE ſays or does. Though he cannot comply 


with your Requeſt, he gives ſuch good Reaſons for bis 

Refutal, that it is impoſſible to be diſguſted. When he 

mentions the Faults of others, it's with Tenderneſs and 
Concern: When he praiſes, tis with an apparent Satiſ- 
faction. When ke can ſerve or pleaſe another, he does it 
readily, without waiting to be ſolicited. If he hears of 
Merit in Diſtreſs, it never fails to find a Friend in him; 
but he's no leſs an Enemy to every Kind of ice. Though 
he's never in a Paſſion, he can reſent an Injury; and 
while his Generoſity of Soul induces him to Pardon, his 
Reaſon makes him avoid the Perſon that has once abus'd 


him. He judges for himſelf ia all Things, and gives 


into the Sentiments of other People but juſt ſo far as he 
thinks them reaſonable : And yet, when he differs from 
them, it is without Warmth or Prejudice. He adviſes 


without aſſuming, not to ſhew his own Wiſdom or Su- 


periority, but to advantage thoſe whom he regards ; and 
is not in the leaſt offended if they don't think fit to follow 
it. He keeps cloſe to Truth in all his Words, and to Vir- 
tue in all his Actions. He flatters none, and yet obliges 


all. His Mind is without Pride, Envy, or Hy pocriſy. 


— 
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He rejoices at the Happineſs of others, and is the Friend 
of all Mankind. | 


1 Quid non mortalia pectora cogis 
'F Auri Sacra fames. * 
O ſacred Hunger of pernicious Gold, 
What Bands of Faith can impicus Lucre Hola! 


From my Heouſe in the Minories. 


Viks. 
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I is to me aſtoniſhing, /ays that immortal Prince, 
g that Chriſtian Heathen Marcus ANToNiNus, 
that Man, (allowing Mercy to be the moſt aimable 
Attribute of the Gods, and having daily Inftances of 
their Forbearance, notwithſtanding the repeated Af. 
| 1 © fronts offer d), can have the Heart to injure his Fellow- 
Creature, or even to return Wrongs; for if the Gods 
* were ſo ſevere in their Puniſhment, and meaſur'd with 
© the ſame Meaſure Mortals do, one only Offence would 
be ſufficient to deprive us of Life. Who, continues he, 
can be cruel, either through Wantonneſs, Revenge, or 
filthy Lucre, deſerves not the Appellation of . 
* for Man the Gods (as is evident by his Make) deſign'd an 
inoffenſive ſociable Creature: He is not furniſhed with 
one natural Inſtrument for Cruelty, but with many for 
Mercy and Compaſſion: He has two Eyes to behold and 
© commulerate the Indigent and Helpleſs : He has two 
© Feet to carry him to the Temples, to praiſe the Gods; 
© and to thoſe who want his Aſſiſtance, to imitate their 
© Goodneſs, he has two Hands to diſtribute and aſſiſt on 
either Side: He has a Tongue to plead for the Widow, 
Orphan, and helpleſs Priſoner ; he has a Heart to love 
the Gods, Underſtanding to know Evil, and Diſcretion 
'© to chuſe what's Good : He has not the Horns of a Bull, 
the Hoof of a Horſe, the Claws of a Tyger, the Teeth 
© of a Lyon, or the Venom of a Serpent ; for as the 
Gods are merciful, ſo have they deſign'd us mild and 
© compaſſionate, and Nature has given us no Means or 
Inſtruments for Revenge and Miſchief. | 
E | | TH US, 
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IH Us far that good Emperor, in a Letter to his 
Friend Antigonus: But where the Love of Money has 
once taken Poſſeſſion of the Heart, there is no Beaſt ſo 
cruel as Man: They ſeek their Prey to ſatisfy their 
Hunger, which may be appeas'd ; but the Avaricious can 
never be ſatisfy d, and none eſcapes him with whom he 
is able to cope. Covetouſneſs baniſhes not only every 
Virtue, but even Humanity itſelf : and changing Nature, 
the Groans of the Oppreſs'd become Muſick, and the Mi- 
ſeries of Mankind a grateful and delighting Spectacle. 
What Miſeries has not this Vice brought upon whole 
Nations? How many have been made deſolate by Avarice? 
There is ſcarce a Crime which does not take Riſe from 
the uri /acra fames. This makes the Minifter betray 
his Truſt, and ſell the Proſperity of his Country: Inſtiga- 
ted by this inſatiable Thirſt of Riches, Men not only 
proſtitute their Wives and Daughters, but give up their 
Liberties, and joyfully exchange their native Rights for 
gilded Fetters. There is — the Avaricious will 
{top at: Murder, Treaſon, Sacrilege, are puny Crimes, 
and Gold renders them — — or prevents 
the Stings and Remorſe of Conſcience, argues and con- 
vinces. Avarice corrupts the Judge, ſides with the 
Powerful, and treads the Poor under Foot. Where a 
Man once is enſlaved by the Love of Money, he never 
ales what's juſt, but what's lucrative; not what's rea- 
ſonable, but what makes for his Intereſt. Did the Liſe 
of a Son or Father ſtand in the Way of ſuch a Man's 
Gain, he would think it no Crime to remove him. But 
what is more unaccountable, this Vice not only renders 
us cruel to others, but even to ourſelves : We haſten our 
End to cram our Coffers, and for the Pleaſure of heaping 
up uſeleſs Sums, we deny ourſelves needful Suſtenance. 
This is not, however, the only Puniſhment of the Co- 

vetous, I don't ſay of the wicked Covetous, (for I la 
it down as a Maxim, that the Avaricious can never be 
Juft:) the Hand of Providence follows them, and they 
ſeldom fail of Puniſhment in this World; their inſatiable 
Thirſt commonly decoys them on to Ruin. Marcus Craſ- 
fes, though the richeſt Man in Rome, could not be ſatis- 
ty'd: His Deſire of more Gold engag d him to make War 
on the Parthians, in which he fell with 30,000 1 2 
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When his Body was found, theſe People pour'd melted 
Gold into his Mouth, that he might, as they ſaid, have 
his Fill of what he ſought (when dead) though the Trea. 
ſures of the Earth could not ſatisfy him living. 

IN the Time of Marcus Aurelius, a Country Peaſant 
came to Rome to complain of the Avarice and Injuſtice 


of the Romans. I will, as it makes for the preſent Sub. 


ject, give an Abſtratof the Speech he pronounc'd in the 
Senate : and as it may divert the Reader, a Deſcription 
alto of his Perſon and Figure. "I'wo Reaſons contributed 
to his gaining not only an Audience, but the Preference 
of being heard the firſt of thoſe who had Complaints to 
make; one was his hideous Figure; the other, the Rule 
of the Senate to hear the poor Complainant before the 
richer. As to his Dreſs and Perſon, take them in the 
very Words of the Emperor, This Peaſant had alittle 
Face, thick Lips, hollow Eyes, a ſwarthy Skin, and 
< frizzled Hair; his Beard was long and thick, his Eye- 
< brows hung over his Eyes, and his Breaſt was hairy as 
© a Bear; he was bare-headed, wore Swine-ſkin Shoes, 
* was cover'd with Skins for Cloathing, which were 
© girt with a Ruſh Girdle, and carry'd a Club in his 
Hand.“ He begun his Oration thus: O Conſcript 
* Fathers! O fortunate Nation! I Mileno, a Peaſant 
living on the Banks of the River Danube, ſalute you, 
noble Senators; and I pray the Gods may ſo inform my 
Tongue, that what I ſhall utter may be of Uſe to my 
Country, and an Help to you in the Governing the 
Commonwealth with Juſtice. Our offended Gods having 
forſaken us, Fate has given our Country a Prey to yon 
* R:mons; for had we appeas'd the Deities, you could 
never have triumph'd over Germany. The Honour you 
© have gain'd by your many Victories is undeniably great, 
* and no leſs will be your Puniſhment in a future State, 
for the Cruelties you have committed; for the Captives 
« Cries for Juſtice are not ſcatter'd in the Air; they 
s 8 the Heavens, and reach the Throne of Je. 
* My Forefathers inhabited the Banks of the Dazubr, 
and as Occaſion required, either withdrew up the 
< Country, or return'd to the River; but your inſatiable 
< 'Thirft after the Goods of others, and boundleſs Ambi- 


tion of extending your Dominion are ſuch, that nei- 
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© ther the Sea can ſatisfy your Avarice, nor any Diſtanc® 
ſecure us the Poſſeſſion of our Lands: But we have 
this Comfort, the Gods are juſt ; for did not the Op- 
* preſs'd depend on their taking his Cauſe in Hand, Life 
* would not be worth his Care. This I ſay, becauſe I 
* rely on Providence, and hope, as you have wrongfully, 
* and without Cauſe, caſt us out of our Homes, ſo will 
© you, by ſome other Nation, be juſtly driven, not out 
of Rome only, but even out of /raly; for with us 
" Germans, we lay it down as a Maxim, that he who wio- 
* leatly poſſelſes himſelf of the Goods of another, ought in 
* Fuſtice to be deprived of what is legally his own. What- 
ever Impreſſion the Meanneſs of my Appearance may 


© make, know, I have Reaſon to diſtinguiſh between a 


* juſt Poſſeſſion and a tyrannous 1 And from 
* the Equity and Power of the Gods I am ſatisfy d, they 
can and will ſpoil the unjuſt Invader, in an Inſtant, of 
* all he has been gathering for a long Series of Years, 
© and reſtore to the Injur'd the Loſſes he has ſuſtained in 
© as long a Trac of Time. If the Wicked flouriſh, do 
* not imagine, though the Gods ſuffer, that they approve 
the Crimes: Vengeance, though ſlow, is ſure, and a 
© Time of Reck'ning will come. O Romans! to me 
* nothing is more aſtoniſhing, than to hear, that Men 
who have unjuſtly poſſeſs d themſelves of what they 
cannot lawfully claim, have any Peace, can take any 
Reſt: ſince they mult be ſenſible they affront the Juſtice 
of the Gods, and have made them their Enemies. And 
© it is not leſs wonderful to ſee Virtue baniſhed, and Vice 
* ſo triumphant : That the Reins are ſo loos'd to yourPaſ- 
* fions, and that your Avarice makes you eſteem even 
the Miſeries of others Riches, and your own immenſe 
* Sums Poverty itſelf. I make no Diſtinction of Men or 
Nations; but I affirm, that who, ſlighting his own 
Poſſeſſions, covets another Man's, is SET to the 
Gods. Your Riches, O Romans ! have ſwell'd your 
Pride, and Pride has blinded you to your own Intereſt : 
* You call yourſelves Lords of the World, yet are you 
* Slaves (and do not ſee it) to your Avarice. Your Houſes 
* are not ſo crammed with rich Furniture, as your 
Hearts are filled with filthy Covetouſneſs, which will 
in the End prove your Deſtruction; for who thirſts af- 
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© ter Riches, is careleſs of Glory. A good Name ſpringy 


from brave and generous Actions, which is incompati- . 


© ble with Avarice; and Fame loft, rendersa Nation def. 
* picable, and a Prey to others. Hear me, you Romans; 

and I beſeech the Gods ye may not only hear but pro- 
fit : Ye condemn Adultery, yet are Strangers to Cha- 
ſtity: and are laviſh in the Praiſe of Temperance, but 
live in the greateſt Exceſs of Luxury ; ye cry up Pa- 
tience as a Virtue, yet not a Man of you will put it in 
Practice; ye blame the Slothful, and live in enervating 
Idleneſs ; ye deteſt Avarice, and ye are all Robbers ; 
in a Word, Virtue has your Tongues, Vice your 
Hearts. This I ſay not of the Romans in IAlyria only, 
but even of you Senators, to whom I now addreſs my- 
ſeif. Your Motto on your Arms, Romanorum eſt de- 
« bellare Superbos & parcere Suljectis, is ill choſen, and 
vou would do well to ſay, — e ſpoliare la- 
E nocentes & reddere Subjects; for your Ambition is the 


nen ©® 


Deſtruction of the Peaceable, and your Avarice makes 
© you rob the Laborious. What Right had you Roman: | 


* toour Lands which you have invaded, and of which 
you have poſſeſs d yourſelves ? What Injury from us 
could incite you to Revenge? truly none; for we never 

heard of you till we felt the Effects of your Tyranny ; 
we heard your Name, and felt your Cruelty: at one 
and the ſame Inſtant. He who is rich, takes from and 


a 


S © & 


5 be ſatisfy'd, neither will his Hand abſtain from Ra- 
© pine. Can] for this blame the Gods as careleſs Specta- 
© tors? No, it muſt be attributed to the Audacity of 


Man: The Gods are juſt; and as by Violence ye have 


© become Tyrants, ſo by their Juſtice ſhall ye be made 
Slaves. Do not vainly imagine, that it was your 
© Bravery, your Conduct or Diſcipline that gave you the 
Victory over us Germans: No, we are not in any of 
* theſe Points your Inferiors; but we had offended the 
© Gods, and you are the Inftrument of our Puniſhment 
© in their Hands. The Vices you found in Germany, not 
the Arms you brought from Roms; were the Cauſe of 
© our being conquer d. What then, from our Example, 
© ought you not to expect, who are no Way behind us 
in your Wickedneſs? And what Reaſon have you to 

| imagine 


oppreſſes the Poor; the Eye of the Covetous never can 
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© ;magine that the juſt Gods will be partial in your Fa- 
* your ?? As this Part only regards my preſent Subject, 
I ſhall conclude this Paper with the Decree of the Senate 
in regard of this bold Peaſant, which was, That his 
Speech ſhould be enregiſter'd, he himſelf made a Free- 
man and a Senator, and maintain'd out of the publick 


Treaſury. 
* K 


Dao ee 
3 2 


e 


Anici vitia fi feras, facis tua. Publ. Syrus. 


He that connives at Vices he ſhou'd blame, 
Contracts the Guilt of them, if not the Shame. 


From my Houſe in the Minories. 
To Henry Stonecaſtle, Ei: 


SIX, 


; HE happieſt Uſe we can make of the 7// Con- 
; & | du and Misfortunes of other People, is, to re- 
gulate our own Actions, and take Warning by 
* their Example. Perhaps the following Relation may 
* be in ſome ſuch Manner ſerviceable to your Readers, 
and with that View I ſend it you. 125 | 
*IT is my Fortune to have the Care of a young 
* Lady, (whom I ſhall call CAuiLLA:) She is of a 
* meek, affable, and obliging, but withal of a ſerious 
* Temper, one that places the chief of her Delight in 
the Converſation of an ingenious Friend. And ſuch 
* CamiLLa thought ſhe had found in FLORIMEL, 
* whoſe natural Sprightlineſs and Gaiety made her every 
where agreeable, and inſenſibly led her into all Sorts 
* of Company. As her higheſt Aim was to be ad- 
* mired, Do IMANr, a Man of Intrigue, by the irre- 
' iſtable Force of Flattery, eaſily found Means to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed by her. From a ſlender Acquaintance they 
Pon became Intimates, and from Intimates ardent 
Lovers. But, there being ſome Difficulties on Doki- 
| G 2 MANT'S 
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* MANT's Side, which hinder'd him from profeſſing his 
Paſſion publickly, their Interviews were kept ſecret, 
and a private Place appointed for that Purpoſe, where 
Camilla (whom FrLoRIuEL had made her Conf. 
dent,) was often preſent, and found a generous Satisfac. 
tion in doing them any little Services: Wiſhing nothin 
more than to ſee the Union of their Hearts miese 
by a happy Marriage. But this was not the Intent of 
Dok iuAxN r, who continually ſtarted new Cauſes of 
Delay, and carry'd on Aﬀairs with the utmoſt Privacy 
for near a Twelvemonth ; CamiLLa's Friendſhip 
making her keep all this from me. 

NO Day paſs'd in which FL. OAIMEL did not fee 
CamiLLA; Their Intimacy was extraordinary: [ 
- wonder'd at it, and told CAMILLA, I fear'd that 
FLORIMEL was not the Friend ſhe took her for; that 
ſhe was remarkable for her unguarded Levity, avoided 
not the moſt diſſolute of Company, nor thought any 
Thing too gay for her: That ſhe went the greatet 
n for a Woman of Honour, and if ſuch a Free- 
dom of Behaviour did not ſubject her to be tainted with 
the ill Morals ſhe made fo light of, yet ſhe would 
ſurely feel the Effects of it in her Reputation, and in 
Conſequence her Companions mult bear their Share, 
Withal, I told her, how ſtrange it ſeemed to me, that 
Perſons of ſuch contrary Diſpoſitions ſhould affect ſo 
ſtrict a Familjarity : And that I fear'd ſomewhat I was 
not Maſter of muſt be the Reaſon, 1 therefore entreated 
her with the greateſt Earneſtneſs to withdraw herſelf 
from FLokR1MEL's Acquaintance, unleſs ſhe could per- 
ſuade her to reform her Conduct. But my Admoni- 
tions carry'd little Weight; CamiLLa was fo pre- 
poſſeſs d in Favour of her Friend, that ſhe let me know 
the could never think of dropping her, that ſhe was 
fully ſatisfy d of FLORIUMEI's ſtrict Virtue, though 
in ſome Things her ſprightly T'emper made her too neg- 
ligent of Forms; but for her own Part, as ſhe always 
was more reſerved and cautious, no Scandal could be 
turn'd on her, and ſhe hop'd I found no Cauſe to blame 
© her. | 

* I SAID no more, being unwilling to diſcompoſe 


f CAMILLA, who was growing warm in Vindication 
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* ly ſuffer herſelf to go to the utmoſt Brink of 
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her Friend: But not long after, coming home unex- 
pectedly, I found her all in Tears, and with much 
a Dickculey got from her the Occaſion of them. She 
told me the whole Affair of DoRIuAN r and FLo- 
* RIMEL : And how far herſelf had been aſſiſting in it. 
* 'That 2 been informed of a ſlanderous Report, in- 
duſtriouſly ſpread Abroad, as if ſhe was privy to a cri- 
minal Amour between them: She reſolved immediately 
* to acquaint FLORIMELL of the World's III Nature, 
and deſire her to clear them both by a ſpeedy C onclu- 
* fion of the Match: But flying to her with the News, 
* and entering her Chamber without Notice, to her 
great Aſtoniſhment, ſhe ſurprized the Lovers in ſuch an 
* indecent Manner as convinced her of their Guilt. That 
an high Reſentment of the Injury done her by FLoxI- 
* MEL, in making her an Inſtrument of her Crime: Sor- 
'.row and Shame for her own Indiſcretion and the Pre- 
* judice her Reputation ſuffer'd : Pity for her fallen 
Friend: With the dying Remains of an affectionate 
* Efleem, which ſtill attempted to plead for FLORIAEL: 
All theſe Paſſions ſtruggling in her Breaſt at once, en- 
* forc'd thoſe Tears which I Bad ſeen; though nothing 
could expreſs the Uneaſineſs of her Soul. 

I comforted her all I could, and told her, I did not 
wonder to find this ill Conſequence attending FLor1- 
* MEL's1mprudent Freedoms and the — kept ;. 
* for to be often Witneſs of Immorality in others is the 
ready Means of coming to practiſe itourſelves, the Hor- 


tor of it by Degrees wears off, and becoming habitual it 


becomes agreeable : That, as FLorx1MeL could publick- 
Vote, it 

was no Wonder ſhe might be wrought upon to go far- 
* ther privately. However, as the Gale ſtood, I advis'd 
her never more to endure the Converſation of ſuch a 
* Perſon, or ſcarce think of her with Re or Pity, 
* leſt by ſuffering her Heart to be ſoften'd towards her 
as a Friend, ſhe might find Excuſes for the Criminal. 
This. 7 told her, was the only Way of vindicating her 
own Character, and taking off the Blemiſh already 
* thrown upon it; and this, my Regard for her, obliged 
me to inſiſt upon. — She thanked me with ſome Emo- 
tion, her Eyes overflowing with a new Stream of 
. G 3 Tears, 
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Tears, which, however, ſhe aſſured me, did not rife 
from any Unwillingneſs to obey my Commands : For 
ſhe had before determin'd wholly to break off all Ac- 
uaintance with FLoRiMEL; but ſhe wept now 
through Shame of having neglected my kind Advice, 
which would have ſaved her from the Blame ſhe muſt 
expect from a cenſorious World: She lamented her own 
Credulity, and wonder'd ſhe had ſo long been blinded, 
ſince now ſhe could recolle& a thouſand Circumſtances 
which might have given her a juſt Suſpicion of what 
ſhe found too true: And trembled when ſhe reflected on 
the Danger ſhe might herſelf have fallen into, had not 
this lucky Diſcovery prevented. In ſhort, Ca- 
MILLA ſaid on this Occaſion every Thing that could 
expreſs Concern, and requeſting me to let her take one 
laſt Farewel, (which I conſented to,) gave me her ſo- 
lemn Promiſe, never more, if poſſible, to ſee the 
wretched FLORIMEIL. 0 
* Accordingly ſhe went next Morning. They both 


ſtood filent for a while; but that Silence expreſſed 


more than the ſtrongeſt Rhetorick could do, the One's 


Reſentment, and the Other's Shame, After ſome few 


Moments, CamILLa recovering herſelf, thus began: 
T come not, FLORIMEL, to uphraid your Loſs Ho- 
nour,—/ong loft, I fear, and what you ſet no Value 
on : ut wwherefore has my Love, my Friendſhip 
been abus d ſo grofly ?—— Why has {ny Name, my Inno- 
cence been made Uſe 7 to affeſt your Crime ? =— Ab! 
cruel FLORIMEL ! you not be guilty but you muſt 
draw me in to bear a Part? Did you think to ſave 


your Reputation by the Sacrifice of mine? Or, that your 


Wickedneſs would be Heſs by having a Companion in it? 


—But know, that 1 ſhall find a Way to juſtify my- 


« ſelf to all the World, and clear my Fame, till by your 


4 


Means, unſported: While you will be the common Sub- 


* jet of Reproach, will be deſpis'd, and (for my r 
8 


ity'd : —— Nay, at laſt, I make no Doubt, wil 


aband d by the very Man who has loaded you with 


= 


* more Compaſſion 


I wiſh, however, the World may have 
on you than you have had on me: 
— I wiſh you may repent, and leave your Crimes, 


Infamy. 


* end, if it's poſſible, I. fill can wiſh you — 


wy 
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0 /oft FLORIMEL ! though once ſo dear, fare- 


abel for ever! In Vindication of my own Character 1 
* never muſt ſee you more. — Thus ſaying, ſhe left the 
Room, and has ſince that Time induſtriouſly avoided 


all Places where poſlibly they might meet. 
Fan, £1 © 
Your Humble Servant 
MENTOR. 


HE fore oing Story may furniſh out ſeveral uſeful 
Leſſons Pr e Conduct of human Life. By Fo- 


RIMEL we may learn, how dangerous it is to lay aſide 


that ſtrict Decorum which keeps Vice at its proper Di- 
ſtance : Our Nature is ſo ſuſceptible of its Infection, 
that we ſhould never ſuffer it to come near us: For if 
we do, it will allure us on ſo inſenſibly, from one Plea- 
ſure to another, which it repreſents as innocent, that 
we ſhall ſcarce perceive we have wander'd from the 
Paths of Virtue, till we are far enter'd into the high 
Road to Deſtruction. | 

T O be careleſs what others ſay of us, is a fatal Error. 
The Fear of Infamy is the Shield of Virtue, which 


| ſhould never be laid down. To be negligent of our 


Charafer, makes us neghgent of our Conduct. It's not 
enough that we are virtuous, we muſt be careful alſo to 
appear ſo; and | Ig diſcourage Vice in others, as 
well as refrain from the Practice of it ourſelves. We 
countenance Wickedneſs when we don't reprove it, and 
to ſuffer it in our Preſence is next to the Commiſſion of 
it, and uſually ends there too. | 
Canmmilla's Miſtake maygeaution us againſt inconſt- 
derate 3 contracted raſhlv, without a due Re- 
gard to the Diſpoſition and Reputation of thoſe we en- 
gage with. Our own good Name depends on the Beha- 
viour of our Intimates, and we ought in no Caſe to aſſiſt 
them, without examining if their Deſigns are virtuous. 
True Friendſhip is very rarely found; there are ſo 


many precious Requiſites to its Compoſition, that com- 
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monly it is adulterated, and inſtead of being the richeſt 
Cordial, becomes a virulent and deadly Poiſon. 


cannot better finiſh this Diſcourſe, or oblige my 


Readers more, than by ſaving from being loſt a Frag. 
ment of the fineſt Genius of the Age, on Friend/bip. 


« 
. 
Oo 
* 
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* IN Plry's Natural Hiffory, we find a curious Re- 
ceipt for making the Reman Friendſhip ; a Cordial that 
was univerially eſteemed in thoſe Days, and very few 
Families of any Credit were without it. In the ſame 
Place, he ſays, that they were indebted to the Greeks 
for this Receipt, who had it in the greateſt Perfection. 

* THE old Reman Friend/hip was a Compoſition of ſe- 
vera] Ingredients: Of which the Principal was Uniox 
of Heerts, (a fine Fleaber that grew in ſeveral Parts of 
that Empire,) Sincerity, Frankneſs, Difintereledneſ;, 
Pity and T enderneſs, of each an equal Quantity. Theſe 
were all mix'd up together with two rich Oz/s, which 
they call'd kind Wiſhes and Serenity of Temper ; 
and the whole was ftrongly perfumed with the Defire 
of Pleafing, which gave it a moſt grateful Smell, and 
was a ſure Reſtorative in all Sorts of Vapours. | 

* THIS Cordial thus prepared, was of ſo durable a 
Nature, that no Length of Time could waſte it! and 


what is remarkable, ſays our Author, it increaſed in 


Weight and Value the longer you kept it. 

THE Modern: have moſt groſly adulterated this 
five Receipt. Some, indeed, of the Ingredients are 
not to be found ; and what they impoſe upon you for 
Friend/pip is as follows. Outward Profeſſions (a 
common //zed that you every where) inſtead of the 
Flower of Union : The Defire of being pleaſed, a large 
Quantity; of 5 rome Convenience and Reſerved- 
neſs, many Handfuls : A little of Pity and Tenderne/s, 
= ſome pretend to make it up without theſe two 
aſt;) and the common Oil of Inconſtancy, which, like 
our Linſeed Oil, is cold-drawn every Hour, ſerves to 
mix them altogether. Moſt of theſe Ingredients 
being of a periſhable Nature, it will not keep; and 
ſhews itſelf to be counterfeit by leſſening continually | 


in Weight and Value. 
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The poor Ogulnia on the Poet's Day, 

Will borrow Cloaths and Chair to ſee the Play; 
She who before had mortgag*d her Eſtate, 

And pawn'd the laſt remaining Piece of Plate, 


Davp. Juv. 


From my Houſe in the Minories. 


HAT are call'd Misfortunes in Life, are, for 
the Generality, no other than the neceſſary 
Conſequences of our Actions. Want of Judg- 

ment is the Source of the greateſt Part of our Miſeries; 

and we, in Indulgence to ourſelves, throw that Fault on 
ſome unlucky Planet, which is entirely owing to our 
own unlucky Way of Thinking. We are precipitate in 
our Determinations, and cod that the wiſeſt Courſe 
which moſt flatters our Inclinations. Were Cauſes and 

their Effects well conſider'd; would we baniſh for a 

while the natural Complaiſance we have to gratify our 

Inclinations, and examine well the Conſequences of our 

Procedure, we ſhould not ſo prepoſterouſly lay the Blame 

on Fortune, of what is the neceſſary Reſult of our own 

Folly. Let us endeavour how we will to ſhuffle the Fault 

from ourſelves, the World, which does not examine with 

the ſame Tenderneſs, will c/ap the Saddle upon the right 

Horſe, and be ſo far from favouring us in the Examination 

of our Conduct, that they will take a malicious Pleaſure in 

aggravating the Stupidity of our Procedure, as it is a tacit 

Encomium on their own prudent Management. Bijou- 

letta never once made a Reflection in her Life, nor 

thought of the Conſequence of humouring the Extrava- 
gancies of her Fancy, till it was too late to ward againſt 
them; and ſhe was in Want of Neceſſaries before ſhe 
had the leaſt Idea of Poverty, though every Action was 

a Step towards it ; like thoſe People who never think of 

Death, till they are paſt a Poſſibility of living: tho? 

G 5 Reflection 
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Reflection would make them ſenſible that every Day 
which paſſes they have twenty four Hours leſs to ſurvive. 
Had Tom Careleſs aſked himſelf this Queſtion, IF T can't 
tive within the Compaſs of 3000 l. a Year, hew can I live 
pen nothing ? he would not have been in a threadbare Coat, 
ſhabby Wigg, and ſplaſh'd Stockings, beating the Hoof 
to find ſome Place where he might dine gratis, or upon 
Credit: But the Pleaſure a fine Equipage afforded, and 
the Honour of being ſeen in what the World calls the 
beſt Company, left no Room for Conſideration : His 
ilt Chariot, great Expence, and Play, were ſo many 
Guides to conduct him to the Fleet Priſon, where he 
was ſupported by the common Baſket, till the laſt Inſol- 
vent Act changed his Begging at a Grate to the Spung- 
ing on his Acquaintance at large. Some Men are fo de- 
void of Reaſon, that nothing, no Slights, no Suffering, 
can prevail upon them to have Pity on themſelves. I 
have heard of a Gentleman, who, having fool'd away a 
plentiful Eſtate, was by the Charity of Nis Friends en- 
abled to ſet up a Coffee-Houſe in the King's-Berch Pri- 
ſon, and this Buſineſs gave him ſcanty Bread. Another 
Eftate, after ſome Time, fell to him, and reftor'd him 
to Liberty; but the Land-Tax was ſo high, Tenants 
were often ſo much in Arrears ; and he found ſo much 
Trouble to account with his Steward, that he turn'd it 
into Ready Money: Ready Money was obnoxious to 
Care, it was not ſafe in his Houſe, it was dangerous 
truſting Bankers; wherefore he laid it out in Pleaſures, 
and was ſoon reconducted to the ſame Priſon, and {et up 
a Tap-Houſe. He was again releas'd by the Inheritance 
of a third Eſtate, which he as prudently managed, and 
died in a Gao), a poor deſpis'd — to an Ale-Cellar. 
Could any one call this Man a reaſonable Creature? Cer- 
tainly no; a Dog has more Senſe than a Man of this 
Character: Beat a Dog for coming into a Houſe, and 
he'll ever after fly the Door ; but the moſt ſevere Suffer- 
ing could not open this Perſon's Eyes to his Follies, or 
make him avoid that Road which Experience ſhew'd led 
to Want and Miſery. He had an innate Meanneſs of 
Soul, and a Stupidity which were incorrigible, and 
render'd him a Diſprace to human Nature. When a 


Man has had no Pity on himſelf, let him not _—_— 
| tha 
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man enquir'd of his Maſter if Mr. 
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that the World is void of Compaſſion, or attribute to his 
Misfortune and Poverty the Contempt he meets with, 
and the Slights he bears, which are the juſt Puniſhments 
of his Folly. The Example of an inconſiderate Wretch, 
which I have already given, is a known Truth : I ſhall 
ſubjoin another, which is alſo Matter of Fact, tho' the 
Man was leſs blameable ; for he had a Reſource, and de- 
pended on it ; had not had the 2 of Educa- 
tion, like the former, but ſhew'd an Ambition, which 


ad it been guided by Judgment, would really have been 


Praiſe-worthy. A Journeyman Baker in the City was the 
next Heir to a very conſiderable Eſtate ; but his Father's 
Extravagance (as often the Sins of the Father fall heavy 
on the Son) was the Cauſe of his being neglected by his 
Relations, and brought up by the Pariſh. He had often 
talk'd to the Family of his Expectations, and was very 
generous to his Maſter and Fellow-Servants in his Pro- 
miſes. One Day when he was not at home, a Gentle- 
did not live 
there? and being anſwer'd in the Affirmative, but that he 


was out about his Buſineſs : The Gentleman ſaid he would 


wait his Return at the next Tavern, and deſir d he 
might be ſent to him. Accordingly when he came back, 
the Maſter and Man went to the Place appointed ; 
where, in few Words, the latter was told, that by the 
Death of ſuch a Relation he was become Maſter of 15004. 
a Year. The young Fellow was put into Poſſeſſion, with- 
out Trouble. In few Weeks after he came rattling to his 
Maſter's in a Coach and Six, and told him, he muſt of 
Neceſſity leave the Management of his Buſineſs for a 
little Time to ſome Friend, and, together with his Mi- 
ſtreſs, (the Baker's Wife,) go down to his Seat, and be 
Witneſs of his good Fortune. After he had kept him 
and his Spouſe a Month, (as long as they durſt be from 


their Buſineſs,) he brought them up to Town, and, in 


Return for former Kindneſs, made em a Preſent of a 
hundred Pieces. He told his old Maſter at taking Leave, as 


he had the Eſtate of a Gentleman, he would endeavour at 


the Qualifications, and make the Tour of all the Courts 
of Euroße. Diſſuaſion was to no Purpoſe ; the Idea he 
had received of the Advantage accruing by Travel, made 


him deaf to the Remonſtrances of his Friends, who _ | 
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he already was enamour'd with Figure, and liv'd much 
above the Income of his Eſtate; of which, when he 
was reminded, he would anſwer in a jocular Way, he 
had a good Trade in his Belly, and cou'd not break till 
he broke his Neck. His Expences abroad, in which he 
obſerv'd no Medium, made a conſiderable Rent in his 
ERate, and he ſoon wore it out at his Return, Havin 
nothing left, 1 again with his old Maſter; and 
when he was aſked by his Acquaintance what he could 
think when he acted ſo imprudently ? Hhy, ſaid he, 7 
thought of nothing but my Pleaſures ; my Eftate gratified 
my Inclinations while it laſted; and now it's gone, has 
len me this Advantage, I have ſeen more of the World 
than any Fourneyman Baker in Town, and 1 dine at my 
Maſter's Table, which 1 never did before. 

THE _— of appearing greater than we are, is 
ever attended by fa 412 In the Intrim 
makes our Lives wretched, and never anſwers our De- 
ſign. We have as many who calculated our Rents and 
Expences as we have Acquaintance; the World ſees 
through us; and inſtead of paying us a Reſpect which 
we endeavour to purchaſe by our Ruin, we only fur- 
niſh Matter for Ridicule, and make ourſelves the Jeſt of 
all who know us ; ſo that we laviſh our Eſtates to de- 
ceive ourſelves. Brillante, no Doubt, when ſhe appear'd 
at Court in a Gold Brocade Gown and Petticoat, thought 
all who took Notice of her Dreſs, admir'd her Fancy, 
and conceiv'd advantageous Ideas of her Fortune: When 
they pointed at her as an extravagant young Woman, 
whole Income could not ſupport her Figure, and who 
was therefore in the high Road to Beggary: By the 
III-natur'd ſhe was laugh'd at; by the Humane ſhe was 
pity d. Vergetta is another who is the ſtanding Jeſt of 
the Quality: Her Huſband is a Tradeſman ; yet ſhe is 
ever at Quadrile with People of the firſt Rank; has her 
Chariot, and keeps her Chair by the Week ; while 
Her Plate, or Jewels, from Time to Time, go to the 
 Pawnbrokers to furniſh out her Purſe for Play. Thoſe 
who don't know the Streights the is often in, ſay, 
ſhe has an Intrigue with — Perſon of Quality, 


who ſupports her Figure; thoſe who do, deſpiſe 


er ; ſo that her Character ſuffers on the one _—_ 
an 
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and her Vanity very juſtly forfeits all Pretenſions to good 
Senſe on the other ; while Yergetta flatters herſelf that 
ſhe is eſteemed, reſpected, and admired, and that thoſe 
who are condemning her Conduct, are applauding her 
fine Taſte. Hebes thinks his Equipage does him Honour, 
raiſes Envy, and makes him admired by the whole 
Town; whereas there are none who take Notice of his 
Finery, but immediately reflect upon him as a Fool and 
a Villain ; and add, that were it not for certain Reaſons, 
inſtead of ſhining in a Glaſs Chariot, he would be peep- 
ing through Iron Grates. Did People know how diffe- 
rently they and the World judge, they would not be at 
ſuch Pains and Expence to purchaſe Contempt, and have. 
their Follies made the common Table-Talk. 

T O thoſe of Hebes' Character I think may very juſtly 
be applied the following Couplet from Dryden's Fuvenal. 


The Luxury of Rome will know no End ; 


For ſtill the leſs we have, the mare wwe ſpend. * 


JS 
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The Gods to curſe Pamela with her Pray rs, 
Gave the gilt Coach and dappled Flanders Mares, 
| The ſhining Robes, rich Jewels, Beds of State, 
And, to compleat her Bliſs, —a Fool for Mate. 
She glares in Balls, Front-Boxes, and the Ring, 
A vain, unquiet, glittering, wretched Thing ? 
Pride, Pomp, and State, ” reach her outwvard Part : 
She fighs, — and is no Dutcheſs at her Heart. 
Porz. 


From my Houſe in the Minories. 


ace their Children well in Marriage. Reaſon, 
ature, and the publick Good require this: And 


the Negle& of it excuſes very much the Diſpoſal of 
| | them- 


Ni Duty is more incumbent on Parents, than to 
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themſelves. —— By marrying them well is commonly 
underſtood the ſecuring to them a large Store of Wealth. 
Where that is, few imagine Happineſs can be wanting: 
But this is a fatal Error, as too too many miſerable Crea- 
tures prove ; and nothing in the World can give it, but 
mutual Love, Efteem, and Tenderneſs. ——] ſhall take 
another Occaſion of enlarging on this Subject, and at 
preſent entertain my Readers with the following Spani/ 


Story. 


N a pleaſant Villa, about fifteen Leagues from Ma- 

drid, livd a Lady nam'd Lovisa : Bleſs'd only 
with two Daughters, ELVIRA and JacinTHa : But 
poſſeſs d in them all that Felicity which the fondeſt Mo- 
ther can receive from the beſt of Children ; an Happineſs 
(which few have Hearts human enough to reliſh. and 
fewer ſtill the good Fortune to enjoy, ( unmix'd with any 
Uneaſineſs, but ſuch only as reſulted from a Concern for 
their Welfare, and a Defire of ſeeing them well diſpoſed 
of in the World, — Their Birth, Fortune, and fine 
Accompliſhments would not ſuffer them to be long con- 
cealed : Don ALonzo, a Gentleman of a noble Family 
and large Eſtate, addreſs'd the Eldeſt: Very much to the 
Satisfaction of Louisa, who in the common Traffic k 
of the World, could ſcarce expect a Match ſo advantage- 
ous for her Daughter. ELVIRA (who with an un- 
equall'd Sweetneſs of Temper had a great Share of good 
Senſe) was for delaying the Affair. till ſhe might have 
ſome Experience of ALonzo : Telling her Mother, 
that in her Opinion, Riches only could never produce 
Happineſs. But Lovisa's d Bare over-rul'd theſe 
Sentiments : She haſten'd on the Match as faſt as poſh- 
ble; and having ſecur'd an ample Proviſion for her 
Daughter in Caſe of ALonzo's Death, a few Days and 
a ſplendid Equipage hurry'd her away to Madrid: Very 
much to her Mother's Satisfaction: Who thought herſelf 
compleatly happy, except only when ſhe turn'd her 
Eyes upon JacinTHA, and conſider'd ſhe was unpro- 


r. 
8OME little while after, a ſtrange Accident brought 

Don CarLos into the Family; a young Gentleman of 
fine Parts, but in Fortune by no Means equal to Jacix- 


THA; 
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nA: Where, being entertain d with the moſt friendly 
Hoſpitality, amidſt the many Hours of Play and Con- 
verſation, which unavoidably they paſs'd together, their 
Tempers, Notions, Likings and Averſions correſponded 
ſo exactly, that ſomething more than Friendſhip inſen- 
ſibly ſtole upon them: And both with Surprize found 
themſelves engag'd, before either of them had been 
aware of it. Each ſeem'd to be the Picture and Reflection 
of the other : And they flatter'd themſelves, that if ever 
Hearts were pair'd in Heaven, theirs were ſo undoubt- 
edly, and that they came out of their Maker's Hands, 
each the other's Counterpart. 

LOUISA was alarm'd : And exerted herſelf to ſave 
her Daughter from the impending Ruin. JAcixrHA 
was too duteous, too tender of her Mother's Peace, to 
act in Contradiction to her Commands: And CarLos 
diſdain'd fo ungenerous a Return to Lovisa's Hoſpita- 
lity, as to ſteal her Daughter from her. For theſe 
Reaſons, they tore themſelves from one another, and 
mourn'd in Abſence their mutual Loſs. And, what 
made their Miſery more irkſome, was, they had not the 
common Relief of diſcharging their Reſentment upon 
the Author of their Sorrows”; for, whene'er they 
—_— upon Lov1sa, the only Oppoſer of their Hap- 
pineſs, Duty and Gratitude flene'd their Upbraidings, 
took off the Edge of their Complaints, and chang'd them 
into Prayers — kind Wiſhes for a Friend and Mother. 

BUT tho' they parted, the generous IAcixrHA 
was reſolutely conſtant in her Aﬀe&ion, and ſcorn'd to 
let her Heart ſhrink from her beloved CARLOS. She 
fail'd not daily to importune her Mother in his Behalf ; 
who as often ſet before her the Danger of venturing on. 
one who had only a Place at Court to truſt to, which 
was a precarious Poſt, and at beſt muſt die with him. 
JacinTHa thought her own Fortune would afford 
them a gentile and ſufficient Maintenance : And the only 
Difference between them lay in this, that JacixnTaa 
propos'd nothing more than to be a happy Wite : 
Lovisa's Ambition was to have her a rich Widow. 

In the mean while, Don CarLos paſs'd all his 
Days in Melancholy, and was almoſt ſhrunk into the 
Shadow of himſelf; when Lovis in Compliance with 
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her Daughter's Importunity, and in Compaſſion to one 
who had no other Crime but an inviolable Love, with 
much ReluQance, yielded her Conſent. They were 
married : But the Tranſports which the young Couple 
found together, were but little reliſh'd 6 the caretul 
Mother, who fear'd their chimerical Happineſs would 
ſoon evaporate ; and therefore to divert herſelf from the 
Thought of them, ſhe ſoon departed for Madrid, to 
ſpend her Life with her Son ALoxzo, and the thrice 
happy ELvara. A few Days after, the new-married 
Pair came thither alſo; IacixrnA went to viſit her 
rich Siſter, * took her Huſband with her. The Gran- 
deur of the Houſe ſurpriz d them : A large Court before 
it had two circular Wings of Piazza's below, and Bal- 
luſtrades above. By a large Flight of Marble Steps they 
aſcended the great Hall, and were conducted through 
the Salone into a Room of State moſt richly furniſh'd. 
Here, being left together, CARLos could not help 
bluſhing when he look'd upon JAcixrna, taking all 
the Magnificence which appear'd before them as a Re- 
22 upon himſelf, who was unable to provide for 
er thoſe numerous Bleſſings which ALoxzo ſhowr'd 
down upon her happy elder Sifter : Altho' JacixTaa's 
Fortune and Merit were in no wiſe inferior to ELVIRA's. 
m=— — ]ACINTHA, Who obſerv'd him, ſuſpectin 
the kind Cauſe of his Confuſion, reliev'd him — 
an eaſy Smile and undiſſen. oled Chearfulneſs : When an 
immoderate Laugh in a neighbouring Apartment, ſeem' d 
to ſpeak the Felicity which the Poſſeſſors of that de- 


lightful Seat enjoy d. It was not long e're ELVIXA 


appear d, and the Sight of her Siſter gave her an un- 
common Satisfaction. After the firſt Compliments, the 
Vititants fail'd not to expreſs their Joy at her good For- 
tune, and the Happineſs her great Deſert had rais'd her 
to, in ſo excellent a Huſband as ALonzo, with Cir- 
 cumſtances ſo plentiful, a Palace ſo magnificent, a Re- 
tinue ſo numerous, and Friends ſo chearful. ELVIRA 
could not contain herſelf, but burſting into Tears, cried, 
* Oh! do not mock my Miſery, Sxcintha | You ſee 


in me the verieſt Wretch that ever mourn'd in Wed- 
lock: Prudence, as poor Lowi/a thought, join'd our 
Hands, before Love had touch'd our Hearts; _ the 

| | « Event. 
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© Event too ſadly proves the Crime and Folly both, of 
making a Merchandize of Marriage. ALoxzo, it's 
true, has large Poſſeſſions, but I. alas! am Miſtreſs 
of him nor them: I have no more Command of the 
Gold in his Coffers, than if it till continued in the 
Mountains of Peru. A Profuſeneſs, indeed, ſpreads 


Laugh of Drunkards, and looſe Diſcourſed 
* theſe were the chearful Friends you meg 
* have none but ſuch to converſe with. My Attendants 
are not Servants, but Spies, Guards and Enemies; it's 
* a Crime in them to be obliging to me, tho' few have 
had the Courage to riſque Diſpleaſure on that Account. 
* I'm their Contempt and Scorn, and dare engage there's 
* not one in the Houſe would change Conditions with 
* me. I have been inſulted by all, and beyond Suffe- 
* ranceby ſome ; That Thing yonder reigns uncontroul'd: 
* For whom, and ſome other ſuch Creatures, my Lord 
every Night forſakes me; and the impudent Fellow 
* who introduc'd you hither, not long ago attempted 
on my Honour, and by his Maſter's Directions too. 
* Judge now how agreeable my Condition is : the ſtately 
* Appearance of the Houſe I am fick and weary of, and 
* the poor Woman at the Gate there, ſees and enjoys it 
more than I do, tho' perhaps the filly Creature is ſo 
mad to envy me. JacixnTHa was ſo con- 
cern'd ſhe could not ſpeak, and CarxLos to wave the 


melancholy Subject, aſk'd for Louis and her little 


Son: Their Company, Madam, ſays he, muſt be à great 
Relief to you amidſt theſe Calamities. * Ah! Dos 
* CarLos, reply'd ELVIXA, I muſt no more know 
Comfort: The Curſe of marrying without Heaven's 
Direction purſues me through every Circumſtance of 
Life. It's but ſeldom I can ſee my pqor Boy: He has 
* learn'd already to deſpiſe his Mother, and lives the 
* miſerable Monument of his Father's Vices, which he 
* bids fair to inherit as well as his Diſeaſes. Louisa 
* Whom you expected here, my Huſband's Brutiſhneſs 
© drove away ſome few Days fince, and ſhe is now = 
| | 2 
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* tir'd with an inexpreſſible Load of Sorrow to think 
what her too ambitious Views have brought me to.— 
© The only Reaſon why ALoxzo marry'd me, was, 
* that my Fortune might diſcharge an Incumbrance on 
* his Eſtate. That Turn is ſerv'd, and I'm of no far- 
* ther Uſe ; he looks on me as a mercenary Wretch who 
* fold myſelf by Marriage, and treats me like his Slave. 
Don CarLos and JacinTra greatly pity'd the un- 
fortunate ELviRa, and retir'd but juſt before Night, to 
a little Habitation, which they had hir'd at a ſmall Di. 
ſtance from the City. | 
LOUIS A ſpent her Life in Solitude, under the bit. 
ter Remorſe of having perſuaded her eldeſt Daughter in- 
to Ruin, and the ſorrowful Apprehenſions of what the 
imagin d JacinTHa's Imprudence had drawn upon 
* = For ſome * · N — not ſee her: — at laſt 
olv'd on an unexpected Viſit, that ſhe might ſurprize 
her in her true and undiſguis d Manner of Li. 85e 
arriv'd one Evening, and was conducted by a Servant, 
without Notice, at her Requeſt, into the Garden: Where, 
unobſery'd, ſhe beheld the loving Pair fitting under an 
Alcove of Jeſſamine: JacinTua employ'd in Needle 
Houſewifry, and CaRxLos entertaining her with the 
Works of Immortal Cervantes. But ever and 
anon would he ſteal away his Eyes to fix them upon 1 
ix THA, and often met her's, wandering from her 
Work, upon a like Errand. | 


Nor gentle Parpoſe, nor endearing Salle 

Wanted, nor youthful Dalliance as beſeems 

Fair Couple link'd in happy nuptial League. 3 | 
e ILTON. 


SO ſoon as Louis diſcover'd herſelf, ſhe was re- 
ceived with ſuch a graceful Tranſport and Chearfulneſs 
as ſpoke fincere Affection. After entertaining her ſome 
Time with the Agreeableneſs of the Garden, they were 
call'd to a Supper, wholeſome, fimple and _ : The 
Attendants look d (as they were us d) rather like humble 


Friends than Servants: Reſpect and Satisfaction appear d 
in every Countenance, and to make up the Family of 
Love, two Sons and one little Daughter „ - 

EL1LCITY > 
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Felicity. In ſhort, happy Tempers, well ſuited to each 
other, a moderate Fortune, and a pleaſant Habitation, 
furniſh'd them with more real Happineſs than all 
ALonzo's Wealth could purchaſe. 

THE King's Favour afterwards rais'd CARLos to 
a more advantageous Employment : So that by his good 
Conduct and Heaven's Bleſſing, he became Maſter of 
more Wealth than he thought convenient for his Chil- 
dren to ſhare. All he propos'd was, to ſet them out 
handſomely in the World, and enable them to provide 
for themſelves : This, if they were induſtrious, would 
be as much as they wanted, and if they prov'd idle, 
much more than they deſerv'd. And, afterwards, he 
found a melancholy Opportunity of 3 of the 
Overplus. ALonzo's extravagant Way of Living threw 
him into great Streights: to recover himſelf out of which 


he purſu'd ſuch Meaſures as made his Life a Sacrifice to 


the Laws, and his Eſtate a Forfeiture to the Crown : So 


that ELVIRA was left a deſtitute and miſerable Widow. 


But Heaven ſhut the Scene of all her Miſeries, and took 


her to itſelf : Her Son was dead, and ſhe left one Daugh- 


ter only. CarLos took home his little Nzece, as a 
Companion for his Daughter, gave her an equal Fortune, 
and, what was ſtill a greater Bleſſing, educated her 
like his own. —— Lovisa cur'd of her blind Ambi- 
tion, ſpent the quiet Evening of her Life with CAR - 
Los, in all the Tranquility which Peace, Affluence and 
Innocence could give. She died in a good old Age: 
And the Fortune ſhe was poſſeſs'd of deſcended to the 
Family. CarLos ſoon after follow'd her, and left 
JacixTHA the richeſt Widow in the Neighbourhood. 


She would never hear of marrying, but devoted herſelf 


to the Memory of her CARLos, whoſe Loſs was made 
up as much as poſſible, by the Affection, Obedience, and 
Proſperity of her Children. 
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Nullus argento color eft, avaris 

Abditee tarris, inimice lamuæ 

Criſpe Salluſti niſi temperato | 
Splendeat uſu. Hor. lib. 2. Ode 2. 


Gold hath no Luſtre of its own, 

It Hines by temp'rate U ſe alone, 

And when in Earth it hoarded lies, | 

My Salluſt can the Maſs deſpiſe. Creech. 


From my Houſe in the Minories. 
ETURNING Home t'other Night from S,. 


ames's End of the Town with a Friend, we 
appen'd, in order to peruſe the N Papers, 
to call in at a Coffee-Houſe not far from the Royal-Ex- 
change. While we were there, came in an old Gentle- 
man, in a Suit of 'Threadbare Black Cloaths, a decay'd 
Wig, and as much of his Linen as appear'd in Sight 
worn to a perfect Rag. This ShabbinZf, in his Dreſs, 
and a certain melancholy Craving I could diſcern in his 
Countenance, made me take him for ſome Perſon in deep 
Diſtreſs ; and with this Apprehenſion, the Sight of him 
affected me with a very ſenſible Concern. I was in a 


Manner confirm'd in my Conjecture of his being in 


Want, by obſerving that he was not taken Notice of by 
any body ; nay, on the contrary, altho' with his great 
Age, and the Extremity of the Weather, he trembled as 
tho* ſhaken by an Ague, yet no body making the leaſt 
Room for him, he was obliged to take up with a Seat 
at ſome Diſtance from the Fire. My Friend obſerving 
me to fix my Eyes upon him with ſo much Attention, 


aſked me if I knew who it was? On my anſwering 


him in the Negative, It is, /ays he, the famous Mi- 
* SERIO, who, though reputed worth thirty thouſand 
Pounds at the leaſt, yet lives as if he were not Maſter 
of ſo many Pence. He grudges himſelf all the Neceſ- 
« ſaries of Life, and owes all the Cloaths you ſee upon 
his Back to a diſtant Relation, who left him them 
as Mourning abont three Years ago, in Hopes of = 

queath- 
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* bequeathing a better Legacy to his Children. He comes 
* hither generally in an Evening, becauſe for a Diſh of 
« Tea he is entitled to fit here three or four Hours by 
the Side of a better Fire than he could keep at Home 
for fix Times that Expence. He has vaſt Sums in the 
publick Funds, of which, whenever he receives a Di- 
vidend, he lays it out immediately in the ſame Stock, 
and adds the Amount of it to his former Capital. 
What makes this extreme Narrowneſs of Temper the 
more remarkable in MisER10, is, that he has no Fa- 
mily to provide for, having never been married ; and 
what is yet more extraordinary, has not any Relations 
in ſo low Circumſtances as to want his Aſſiſtance.” My 
Friend's Account of the miſerable Manner in which this 
wretched Man conſumes his Days, made fo ftrong an 
Impreſſion _ my Mind, that when I got home, I 
could not forbear throwing together ſome Reflections on 
that Vice which occaſions it. | 
C:vetouſneſs in general may be defined an unreaſonable 
Deſtire of Riches, and is fo epidemick a Diſtemper of 
the Mind, that there are very few whoſe Souls are cn- 
tirely free from its Infection, in ſome Degree or other. 
That this A ſſertion may not too much ſurprize my Rea- 6 
ders, I ſhall only put them in Mind, that it is appa- | 
rently to gratify the ſame Paſſion, that the Miſer denies ; 
himſelf Bread, and the Gameſter hazards his All upon a | 
Throw: So various, nay, almoſt contrary are the Ef- | 
fects produced by Vice ; whereas the Reſult of Virtue is | 
ever equal and uniform. 3 
I T is certainly a very juſt Obſervation made by a late | 
Author, from the Nature of Vice in general, That con- j 
ſcious of its oavn Deformity, it ever fees to foelter ite f | 
under the neareft Appearances of Reaſon and D. ſcretion: 
The Coward talks very feelingly on the Benefits ariſing 
from Caution; and a proud Man declaims with Pleaſure 
on the Prudence of Decorum. Frugality and Induſtry 
therefore, are the Virtues to which the Miſer labours to 
aſcribe thoſe Actions which flow in Reality from a 
Stingineſs of Temper, and a ſordid Thirſt of Gain. 
BU T as Covetouſneſs is a Vice which exerts itſelf in 
' a very different Manner, and according to the Temper 


of the Mind in which it inhabits: It may be a uſeful, 
and 
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Nullus argento color et, avaris 
Abditee terris, inimice lamuæ 


_ Crifde Salluſti niſi temperato 
Jplendeat uſu. Hor. lib. 2. Ode 2. 


Gold hath no Luſire of its own, 

It ſhines by temp rate Uſe alone, 

And when in Earth it hoarded lies, 

W Salluſt can the Maſs deſpiſe. = Creech, 
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From my Houſe in the Minories. 
ETURNING Home t'other Night from Se. 


ames's End of the Town with a Friend, we 
appen'd, in order to peruſe the 1 Papers, 
to call in at a Coffee-Houſe not far from the Royal-Ex- 
change. While we were there, came in an old Gentle- 
man, in a Suit of Threadbare Black Cloaths, a decay d 
Wig, and as much of his Linen as appear'd in Sight 
worn to a perfect Rag. This Shabbineſs in his Dreſs, 
and a certain melancholy Craving I could diſcern in his 
Countenance, made me take him for ſome Perſon in deep 
Diſtreſs ; and with this Apprehenſion, the Sight of him 
affected me with a very ſenſible Concern. I was in a 
Manner confirm'd in my Conjecture of his being in 
Want, by obſerving that he was not taken Notice of by 
any body ; nay, on the contrary, altho' with his great 
Age, and the Extremity of the Weather, he trembled as 
tho* ſhaken by an Ague, yet no body making the leaſt 
Room for him, he was obliged to take up with a Seat 
at ſome Diſtance from the Fire. My Friend obſerving 
me to fix my Eyes upon him with ſo much Attention, 
aſked me if I knew who it was? On my anſwering 
him in the Negative, It is, /ays he, the famous Mi- 
* SERIO, Who, though re Sd. worth thirty thouſand 


Pounds at the leaſt, yet lives as if he were not Maſter 
of ſo many Pence. He grudges himſelf all the Neceſ- 
« ſaries of Life, and owes all the Cloaths you ſee upon 
* his Back to a diſtant Relation, who left him them 
as Mourning abont three Years ago, in Hopes of his 
| bequeath- 
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* bequeathing a better Legacy to his Children. He comes 
© hither generally in an Evening, becauſe for a Diſh of 
Tea he is entitled to fit here three or four Hours by 
the Side of a better Fire than he could keep at Home 
for ſix Times that Expence. He has vaſt Sums in the 
publick Funds, of which, whenever he receives a Di- 
vidend, he lays it out immediately in the ſame Stock, 
and adds the Amount of it to his former Capital. 
What makes this extreme Narrowneſs of Temper the 
more remarkable in MisER10, is, that he has no Fa- 
mily to provide for, having never been married ; and 
what is yet more extraordinary, has not any Relations 
in ſo low Circumſtances as to want his Aſſiſtance. M 
Friend's Account of the miſerable Manner in which this 
wretched Man conſumes his Days, made fo ftrong an 
Impreſſion _ my Mind, that when I got home, I 

could not forbear throwing together ſome Reflections on 
that Vice which occaſions it. 

Cc b¹ν,,e in general may be defined an unreaſonable 
Deſtre of Riches, and is fo epidemick a Diſtemper of 
the Mind, that there are very few whoſe Souls are cn- 
tirely free from its Infection, in ſome Degree or other. 
That this Aſſertion may not too much ſurprize my Rea- 
ders, I ſhall only put them in Mind, that it is appa- 
rently to gratify the fame Paſiion, that the Miſer denies 
himſelf Bread, and the Gameſter hazards his All upon a 
Throw: So various, nay, almoft contrary are the Ef- 
fects produced by Vice; whereas the Reſult of Virtue is 
ever equal and uniform. | 

I T is certainly a very juſt Obſervation made by a late 
Author, from the Nature of Vice in general, That con- 
ſerous of its can Deformity, it ever fees to ſhelter itſelf 
under the neareft Appearances of Reaſon and D. ſcretion : 
The Coward talks very feelingly on the Benefits ariſing 
from Caution; and a proud Man declaims with Pleaſure 
on the Prudence of Decorum. Frugality and Induſtry 
therefore, are the Virtues to which the Miſer labours to 
aſcribe thoſe Actions which flow in Reality from a 
Stingineſs of Temper, and a ſordid Thirſt of Gain. 

BUT as Covetouſneſs is a Vice which exerts itſelf in 
a a very different Manner, and according to the Temper 


of the Mind in which it inhabits: It may be a uſeful, 
and 
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and therefore, I hope, not a diſagreeable Entertainment 
to my Readers, if we trace — in ſome of its 
moſt remarkable Branches. | 

T O begin then with the Effects which it produces, 
when it reigns in the Breaſts of thoſe who are exalted 
| above the ordinary Rank of Mankind. Avarice in 
i Princes, as that learned Critick Bo//u obſerves, is a Vice 
widely different from that vulgar Luſt of Wealth inci- 
dent to meaner Souls: And is therefore the only Species of 
that Vice, that can be allow'd to enter into the Manner; 
of thoſe whoſe Characters are proper to be introduced in 
an Epick Poem. The Author of a Work of this Kind, 
entitled Gideon: Or, the Reſtoration. Fa Iſrael ; the two 
firſt Books of which were publiſh'd ſome Years ago, 
deſcribes a Prince of this 'Temper, under the Character 
of Zeb, one of the King's of Midian, in the following 
beautiful Lines. | 


Grade from his Place roſe Zeb in formal State, 

Heady with Age, but Age his ſmalleſt Weight : 

Fortune had given him only Bliſs to bear, 

But Nature L him with a Load of Care : 

| His parſimonious Soul but ill could ſcan 

T he Difference 'twixt a Monarch and a Man. 

| Courage he wanted not, but held in vain, 

| For his chief End in ev'ry War was Gain : 

| Deep in his Labour furrow'd Look his Av'rice food 
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| engrav'd, | 
F And even his Silence cold the Eye he crav'd. 
= | G1DEON, Book 2. 


| T HE ſame Degree of Covetouſneſs which inclines 
great Men to heap up vaſt Treaſures, without conſider- 
ing the Juſtice or Injuſtice of the Means by which they 
are amaſſed, when it affects private Perſons, deviates 
| into that Species of this Vice which generally paſſes un- 
der the Denomination of Sordidneſi. 

Sordidneſs, ſays Theophraſtus, may be defined a Paſſion 
| for ſaving Money, without any Regard for common De- 
cency. A Man of this Stamp, tho” all the World knows 
him to be rich, goes about in a Coat patched with Cloth 


of a different Colour ; he ſends his Shoes to be — 
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as long as a Bit of them will hang together, and wears 
Shirts of the ſame kind of Cloth that other People make 
Towels. He indicts one of his Neighbours for robbing 
him of a Windfall out of his Orchard, and brings an 
Action of Treſpaſs againſt another for taking a Walk 
croſs his Field. He Enes at a Cook's Shop for Three- 
pence ; and as ſoon as he has done, goes to the next 
Friend's Houſe, and begs a Draught of Small-Beer. If 
you deſire to borrow Money of him at common In- 
tereſt, he declares he has not ten Pounds in the Houſe ; 
but does not ſtick to tell you in the ſame Breath, if you 
offer him Twenty per Cent. that if he likes your Secu- 
rity, he can advance you a thouſand Pounds upon the 
Nail. When the Suppliants (ſays the Greet Author I men- 
tion'd juſt now) bring their Gifts to the Altar of Diana, 
the Goddeſs may know his by its Smal/neſs, When this 
vicious Deſire of ſaving Money inſinuates itſelf into the 
Soul of a Man of a timorous Diſpoſition, he cannot ſo 
eaſily get over the Senſe of Shame, and therefore never 
does a mean Action of this Kind, without an Excuſe. 
The Niggard, if he has Buſineſs twenty or thirty Miles 
out of Town, goes down on Foot; but then he is ſure 
to tell you, he does not do it to fave Charges, but be- 
cauſe he knows Walking is wholeſome, and he is fre- 
quently fick in a Coach. He has ſeldom a Joint of 
Meat dreſs'd at Home, by reaſon of his having one of 
the worſt Stomachs in the World, and yet never fails to 
eat ſwingingly, if invited abroad; which he excuſes by 
repeated Aſſurances of his never having met with any 
Thing ſo well drefs'd, or ſo good of the Sort. If he 
knows when you deſign to viſit him, he'll be ſure to be 
out of the Way when you come : And yet the next Time 
he ſees you, tells you, with a Face full of Concern, that 
he never was more vex'd at any Thing in his Life, than 
that he was ſo unhappy as to miſs you. In fine, he 
ſpends his whole Time in doing ſuch little pitiful Ac- 
tions, and then endeavouring to diſguiſe them under 
Artifices ſo groſs, that every body ſees through them. 
THERE is but one Kind more of this Vice which 
I ſhall take Notice of at preſent; and this is one for 
which I am at a Loſs to aſſign a Name, and for a Defi- 
ation of which I muſt borrow from Saluſt's famous 4 
racter 


wee conſider both, it wi 
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racer of CaTALINE, Alieni Appetens ſui profuſus : One 


evho is covetous of what is another's, and yet profuſe in 
evhat is his aun. There are ſome Men will ſpare no 
Pains, nor ſhun any Hazards, to acquire Riches : And 
when they have acquir'd them, ſquander them away as 
if Wealth were a Thing for which they had the utmoſt 
Contempt. If this were to be obſerved only in Highway. 
men, Pyrates, and ſuch like, one would not much wonder 
at it, but conſider it as a Kind of Judgment upon ill-got- 
ten Riches. But when we behold Seamen and Soldiers la- 
viſhing away what with ſo much Danger and Fatigue 
they have procured, what ſhall we ſay ? If we reſſeck 
only on the Riſques they run for Money, we ſhall con- 
clude them covetous ; if we regard only how idly it is 
conſum'd, we ſhall be * to ſtile them profuſe: But if 
| convince us how ridiculous a 

Man appears whoſe Conduct is not founded upon Reaſon. 
T HERE is no Remedy ſo proper to all the Degree 
of this Vice, of which I have been ſpeaking, as to con- 
ſider the Uncertainty of thoſe Things, which with ſo 
much Violence we defire. Rzches, ſays a wiſe Man, 
mate to themſelwes Wings, and fly away. How fooliſh 
is it then to ſet our Hearts on what a thouſand Accidents 
may deprive us of while we live, and which we muſt 
inevitably part with when we die. But ſince Covetoul- 
neſs is ſo ſtrongly rooted in our Nature, let us turn 
tie blackeſt of our Vices into the higheſt of Virtues, and 
be covetous only of thoſe Things which deſerve to be 
elteemed, or, in the Words of our Saviouk, Lay up 
for powurjelves Treaſures in Heaven, where neither Ruſt 
nor Moth doth cerrupt, and <vhere Thieves break not 
throuzh and ſteal; for where your Treaſure is, there will 
our Heart be alfp. Let us transfer then this violent and 
unreaionable Defire of Riches to thoſe Things which are 
far more valuable in themielves, and infinitely more de- 


ſerving of our Care. 


* 


—— 
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Aut agmine facto 


Tonavvum fucos pecus a præſapibus arcent. Vir. 
All avith united Force combine to drive 
The lazy Drones from the laborious Hive. Drvyvpex. 


From my Houſe in the Minories. 


ERE Solon to riſe again, and be a Witneſs to 
the Indolence of the preſent Age; ſee Idleneſs 
tolerated, and People permitted to be uſeleſs, 

or rather Burdens to the Society, what Judgment would 
he make of ſuch a Nation, and what Opinion would he 
have of the Wiſdom of the Legiſlature ? Should one of 
the antient Law-givers hear a young Fellow complain of 
his Time lying heavy on his Hands, and fee him fiy to 
2 Bottle, or the Arms of a Strumpet, pour tuer le tems; 
or a fine Lady, for the ſame Reaſon, take her Coach, 
and divert the tedious Hours by being troubleſome and 
impertinent to the induſtrious Shopkeeper, by tumbling 
his Goods, without the leaſt Deſign of purchaſing: Or elle, 
(which is more pardonable ) throw herſelf on her Bed, if 
the's not in © — for Company, or there proves a 
Dearth of Scandal, and hope by Sleep to be eas'd of the 
intolerable Burden of Time; would he not be apt to 
condemn both the Beau and the Belle to ſome very ſe- 
vere Puniſhment, which ſhould awake them into a Senſe 


of their being defign'd reaſonable Creatures ? 


WHAT an Alteration ſhould we find for the better, 
how would Trade flouriſh, how would the Number of 


our Poor diminiſh, how many noble Families would be 


preſerv'd in their antient Splendor, how few Robbe- 
ries would be heard of, how would the thought'eſs Heir 
be protected againſt the Wiles of hungry Sharpers, and 
how great a Number would be ſav'd from, who are tra- 
velling apace to the Gallows, did we follow the Wiſdom 
of the Antients in enacting Laws againſt Idleneſs, which 
ſhould make every Man give an Account of his Time, 


and be anſwerable for his Way of Life ? One of the 
Vor. I, IL Athenian 
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Athenian Law-givers, I think it was Draco, puniſh'd 
Idleneſs with Death; others have made it infamous to 
be idle. The Egyptians, by a Law in the Reign of 4- 
-»2/is, made Sloth a capital Crime. It was from them; 
that Selon borrow'd and introduc'd this Law into his 
Commonwealth; and the Areopagites, or Judges in cri- 
minal Caſes, were very vigilant in enquiring into the 
Life and Manners of every particular Subject, and in 
ſeeing this Law put in Execution. I ſhall give one In- 
{tance of this their Vigilance. 

THERE were at Athens two poor young Men, 
Mendemus and - 7 commay who were greatly addicted to 
the Study of Philoſophy : They had no viſible Means of, 
Support, yet kept up their Fleſh and Colour, look'd! 
hale, well, and in good Caſe. The Judges had Infor- 
mation given them of the retir'd Life of theſe two, and 
of their neither having any Thing to live on, nor appa- 
rently doing any Thing to maintain them: Conſequently, 
as they could not live without Suſtenance, they muſt 
have {ome clandeſtine Means of ſubſiſting. On this In- 
formation the young Men were ſummon'd before the 
Judges, and order'd to anſwer to the Charge. One of 
the Accus'd ſaying, little Credit was given to what a 
Man could urge in his own Defence, it being natural to 
believe every Crimimal will either deny or extenuate the 
Crimes he is charg'd with, and as the Teſtimony of a 
diſintereſted Perſon was not liable to Suſpicion, he de- 
fired a certain Baker (whom he named) might be ſum- 
mon'd, and anſwer for them. The Baker being come, 
he declar'd, that the young Men under Examination 
took it by Turns to om 1s Corn every Night, and 
that for the Night's Work he every Morning paid the 
young Man who ground at the Hand-Mill, a | * cen 
{about a Groat:) the Judges, ſurpriz'd with their Ab- 
ſtinence and Induſtry, order d (as a Reward of their Vir- 
tue) two hundred Drachma's to be paid them out of the 
publick Money. 

HAD we theſe Areopagites among us, how many 
idle Fellows who live now by Piunder, and ſharping 
young Gentlemen at Play, by ſetting and drawing in Pren- 
tice to rob their Maſters, would be obliged to lay by 
the Sword they have impudently aſſum'd, together * 

0 ; 
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the title of Gentlemen, and return to the honeſt Trades 
they were brought up to, or be ſome other ways made 
uſetul to the publick ? Theſe Pſeudo-Gentlemen, who 

retend, from Idleneſs and Debauchery, to be on the 
*oot with Men of Birth, and who, from their gentile 
Profeſſion of picking Pockets, lay a Claim to Rank and 
Place, and deſpiſe the laborious Mechanick: Would either 
be employ'd in the Land or Sea Service: In Docks or 
Vards: Or, if capable of nothing elſe, in repairing and 
mending the publick Roads or Edifices: By which Means 


they would be kept above the Want they now Experience 


by Turns with their Luxury, and become ſerviceable to 
the Commonwealth: To which they are now both a Bur- 
den and a Scandal. Had we theſe Athenian Laws in 
England, how many bright Genius's would they draw 
out of an obſcure Indolence ? How many would they 
recover from a conſtant Habit of Idleneſs, which the 
Follies of their Nurſes and Mothers has occaſion'd, 
by inſtructing them, that the only diſtinguiſhing Mark 
of a Gentleman, was, knowing and being good for 
nothing? How many young Gentlemen would employ 
that Time in uſeful Study which they now loſe ata Glaſs. 
laviſh away in Riot, or murder in Night Debauche- 
ries: They being the only Animals except the Owl and 
Bat which fly the Sun, and rejoice in the Approach of 


| Darkneſs? What Decorum and good Order would be 


introduced into Families of all Ranks? And what an Al- 
teration ſhould we ſee in Dreſs ? We ſhould then be able 
to diſtinguiſh between the Dutcheſs and the Draper's 
Wife, and between her and her Servant : We ſhould 
know the Lord from the Valet de Chambre, and the 
Gentleman from the Mechanick : Peace would be re- 
{tor'd, Parties would be loſt, the Adminiſtration would 
be freed from Cenſures, and Induſtry would baniſhWant. 
Idleneſs is the Ground of all Evil, whether publick or 
private ; for the Mind of Man will be employ'd, and 
rather than do nothing, it will work Miſchief. How 
many have I obſerv'd ſettling the Nation, laying down 
Schemes of Government, cenſuring their Superiors, par- 
ticularizing what falſe Steps they Rad made, and direct - 
ing even the Councils of Foreign Princes in Coffee-Houſes, 
Taverns, Sc. who would by theſe Laws be obliged to 
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follow the Buſineſs of their Vocation: And have no Time 
to think or diſcourſe of Affairs which they are not 
call'd to, and which they are ignorant of. Thoſe Laws 
would limit their Thoughts to the providing for their 
Families, which are often given up to Hunger, and left 
in the Want of Neceſſaries; while they, actuated by 
this publick Spirit of redreſſing Grievances, are drinking 
their Childrens Shoes. Z | 
H AD the Romans kept to the ſevere Virtue of their 
Fathers, it's poſſible their Empire had known no End, 
but with Time itſelf. Quiutius Cincinnatus did not quit 
his daily Labour on Account of his Dignity : And the 
Roman Senate was aſſembled from the Plough-T ail. 
They had Cenſors whoexamin'd the State of every one's 
Ground, and reprimanded the idle Huſbandman. Ovid 
has given a fine Deſcription of the Life of theſe firſt Re- 
mans, to which I refer my Reader. 
Cato ſays, It is not by efleminate Prayers the Gods 
ant their Aſſiſtance; they have their Ears open to the 
1 who begs their Aſſiſtance at the ſame Time 
that he employs his Induſtry. They hate Idleneſs, and 
the Prayers of the Slothful are more likely to draw down 
their Indignation than their Aſſiſtance. Labour and In- 
duſtry are the Price the Gods have ſet upon the Bleſſings 
of this World, and who will enjoy them, muſt purchaſe 
them at that Rate. 
THE Parthians were ſuch Enemies to Idleneſs, that 
they did not ſuffer their Children to eat till they had 
ſweated at their Exerciſes. 
Scipio the African us d to ſay, he never was leſs alone 
than when alone ; for he was always well employ'd, 
and had no Time to be idle: And the other Scipio, called 
Nafica, fearing Peace ſhould introduce this Bane (Idle- 
neſs) into the Commonwealth, ſaid, that he look'd upon 
the Romans (after the Deſtruction of Carthage) to be in 
ter Danger than ever they had yet been ; for they 
Ei ho Enemies. Idleneſs he efteem'd a more terrible 
Enemy to the State than Carthage had been: Though that 
Commonwealth had reduced the Romans to the greateſ 
Extremity. Cicero ſays, that our Make alone will in- 
form us, that we are not placed in the World for our 
Diverſion, to follow our Pleaſures, and be idle Specta- 
F tors. 
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tors. And I will venture for this once, (thongh I know 
it is unfaſhionable, and liable to Cenſure,) to quote the 
Scripture, and give both St. Paul's Example, and the 
Sentence he has paſs'd on the Slothful. ——_—_ Neither 


did abe eat any Man's Bread for nought, but wrought 


with Labour and Travel Night and Day. This we 
command you, that if any would not work, neither ſhould 
he eat. To conclude, every Member of the Society 
is under a tacit Obligation to contribute to the general 
Good]; he's unjuſt if he does not, and ought to be looked 
upon as a uſeleſs, nay, a burdenſome Member ; and as he 
will do nothing for the Publick, ought to receive neither 
Advantage nor Protection from it, but be driven out as 
a un Drone. | 


ESSE EDITING 


Templum petas ſupplex, & wenerare Deum. 


Lilii Carmen de Moribus. 7 


To Holy Church humbly repair, 
And offer God both Praiſe and Pray'r. 


From my Houſe in the Minories. 
HOPE my courteous Readers will e the fol- 
Q- 


I 


lowing Letters for the Entertainment of 'To-day.. 
SIR, 3 
: HE Office and Character you have taken up, 
s make me complain to you, ofa Grievance which 


* has given me much Heavineſs of Heart. You muſt 
know, I'm Clerł of a Chapel at the Court End of the 
* Town, in which Vocation I have behaved above five 
* Years unreproved. But, for three Months paſt, a 
: you | bewitching Creature, nicely dreſs'd, has placed 
* herſelf every Day in a Pew juſt before me, practiſing 
© all the Arts of her ſoft Sex: And ſo exquiſitely charm- 
* Ing is ſhe, that ſhe might interrupt the Devotion of a 
< Saint; much more of me who ama miſerable Sinner. At 

RI | © this 
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this preſent Writing, my Conſcience accuſes me of the 
many Amens I have not anſwer'd, and the innumera- 
ble Texts of Scripture I have loſt. I'm ſure there's 
not a Feature in her Face, but what has diverted m 
Attention from Le//ons and Colleds, and likewiſe whole 
Paragraphs of the Preacher's Diſcourſe : And not only 
mine, but that of the whole Congregation : For the 
Eyes of all the Church are fixed on her; ſhe ſtands up 
all the Time, as it were on Purpoſe to be ſeen, and 
Fleſh and Blood can't forbear gazing at her. When 
ſhe ſings, the Motion of her Head, the Turn and Lan- 
guiſh of her Eyes, and the Melody of her Voice, ne- 
ver fail to put me out of Tune, though I have the 
Notes before me. In ſhort, the Doctor has ſeveral 
Times reprehended me, and I'm afraid to tell him 
what occaſions my Neglect: But I have obſerved, 
that he of late has made ſeveral Miſtakes and Pauſes 
in his Sermon, which I believe were owing to the 
ſame Cauſe. Now, good Sir, I would intreat you to 
exhort this alluring Creature, either -to ſtay at home, 
or elſe not interrupt the Service. Pray deſire her, 
not to move along the Iſle, to her Pew, with the 
ſame Statelineſs that ſhe would tread the Mall: Not 
to manage her Fan, or take Snuff as if ſhe was ſitting 
in the Side-Box : Not to wave her Head, and roll her 
© Eyes when finging Pſalms, as though ſhe ſung an 
Opera Tune. Nod, to ſum up all, beg the Favour of 
© her not to diſplay her Charms, and be as intent on 
* Admiration while at Church, as ſhe may at an Aſſem- 
* bly. By doing this you will much oblige, 


Your moſt Humble Servant, | 
HUGH S$STAVES. 


JJ CCC So Yo OT RE EP, 


I HAVE enquired into the Particulars of this Com- 
plaint, and finding them to be true, enjoin the Fair 
Delinquent immediately to conform to the Ceremonies of 
that Church whereof ſhe profeſſes herſelf a Member; to 
kneel when others kneel, to fit when others fit, and re- 


member her Buſineſs there, is not to ſhow herſelf, but 
5 N | worſhip 
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worſhip Gop ; and likewiſe, that none are either too 
fine or too pretty to humble themſelves before their Ma- 
ker. And, in Caſe of Obitinacy, Mr. Staves is hereby 
authorized to forbid her Entrance, in any other Habit 
but a Nightcap and a Wrapper. | t 

MV worthy Predeceſſor reproved with good Succefs 
ſeveral Indecorums and Indecencies, which, in his Days, 
were crept into our publick Worſhip ; but, fince his De- 
_ ceale, they have been reſtored and practi'd with Impu- 
nity. All that Cringing and Complaiſance for one ano- 
ther, all that Inattention and DN for the Duties of 
the Place, which he corrected, are become more notori- 
ous than ever. Devotion is loſt amongſt us: With our 
Lips we ſpeak to Gop, but our Thoughts are far from 
him: And was the true Reaſon of our going thither to 
be known, I'm afraid ſcarce One in Ten would be found 
whom real Religion brings, We go, becauſe it is the 
Faſhion: through Curioſity, or Vanity: To ſee our Neigh- 
bour:, or ſet ourſelves to View: For the ſake of Amuſe- 
ment, or to paſs away an idle Hour we know not how 
elſe to ſpend. — Gop is preſent every where, and fees 
us at all Times; but in thoſe Places devoted to him, 
when we meet to perform the ſacred Offices of Religion, 
we ought to appear with a more than ordinary Reſpect 
and Reverence. Our Minds ſhould be firmly fixed on 
the ſolemn Buſineſs we are engaged in, our Behaviour 
free from even the leaſt Appearance of Levity, and all 
our Vanities ſhould be left at home. How prepoſterous 
is it, for a poor helpleſs Creature, that is intirely de- 
pendant, for Life, for Health, for Food, for Clothing, 
and for every Thing it enjoys, to come before the Su- 
ſreme Being, profeſſing Humility and beſeeching Mercy; 
while at the ſame Time it is ſwelling with Pride of 
Heart, exulting in the gaudy Ornaments of Form or 
Dreſs, and ftrutting as if it commanded all Things, and 
expected to be ador'd'——This is mocking Gop, and 
making our very Prayers ſinful. 
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To Henry STONECASTLE, EV: 


S 4: 


IF the following Song can afford any Amuſement to 
your Readers, it is intirely at their Service. I 
think the Manner of it new; perhaps, therefore, it 
may pleaſe ; and I aſſure you, it was written by a 
Hand whoſe Performances have been always well ac- 
cepted by the Publick. | | 


© «a a «a ® 


Yours, 


JASPER CRAMBO, 


BLOUZIBEL. A SONG, 
To the Tune of SALLY, 
I. 


4 | 
F Axxa's Charms let others tell, 
Or bright EL1za's Beauty: 
M Song Hall be of BLouz1BEL, 
To fing of bers my Duty : 
The Fair avho arm d with Cupip's Darts, 
His Flames, and other Matters, 
I all around behung with Hearts, 
As Beggars are with Tatters, 


II. 


To laviſh Nature nuch ſhe owes, 
And much to Education: 
The Girls, and Boys, and Belles, and Beaux, 

Are firuck with Admiration , 

For, blended in her Cheek, there lies 
The Carrot and the Turnep, 

And who beholds her blazing . 
His very Heart they burn up. 


e e WOOL 
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III. 


Her dainty Hands are red and blue! 4 
Her Teeth all black and yellow ! 


Her curling Hair of 3 Hue ! 
7 


Her Lips like any T allow ! 
Her Voice /o loud, and eke fo fprill : 
Far off it is admir'd ! 
Her Tongue! ———which never yet lay ſtill, 


Aud yet awas never tir'd! 


IV. 


Ten thouſand Wonders riſe to View 


All o'er the lovely Creature! 


The pearly Sweat /ike Morning Dew 


Gilds every ſhining Feature! 

As Is AAC of his Es au ſaid, 
She like a Foreſt ſavours ; 

Thrice happy Man for whom the Maid 
Reſerves her hidden Favours. 


V- 


O BLOUzIBZELI for Thee we pant, 
To Thee our Hopes aſpire ; 

Fir Thou haſt all which Lovers want 
To quench their raging Fire. 

Then kindly take us to he. Arms, 
And in Compaſſion ſave us 

From ANNA's and EL1zA's Charms, 
Which cruelly enſla ve us. 


Mr. SPECTATOR. | | 

l Eſterday, ſtepping into a Coffee-houſe near the 
: Royal-Exchange, I chanc'd to fit down near 
* two Merchants, One of them had lately imported a 
Quantity of Antiguo Cotton, and being a Stranger to 
* the People who deal in that Commodity, was en- 
* quiring of his Friend after ſeveral Perſons whoſe 
* Names were written down upon a Piece of Paper. I. 

mp 
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found the other knew them all, for ſome of them he 
called good Men, and others very good Men: By which 
* Expreſhons a Foreigner would have been apt to think. 
© that they were eminent for Pie and Virtue, or at 
© leaſt guilty of no Intemperance, Oppreſſion, Deceit, 
or any of the reigning Vices of the Age. 

* I DESIRE you would recommend a more proper 
City Phraſe when a Perſon's Character is enquired af- 
ter, and aſſure the Citizens, that there is many a good 
and very gacd Man in London, who has not Credit on 
the Exchange for 50 J. as well as many a One who is 
not really a good Man, though his Note will paſs for 
ſeveral Thouſands. FI | 


1am SIR, 


„ YA © = - 


Your Conflant Reader. 


Mr. Welfed's Play call'd My Son get Money, has a 
Paſſage in it between Sir Humphry Staple, a rich Citi- 
zen, and Mr. Beaufort a fine Gentleman, which may 
ſerve for a Comment on my Correſpondent's Letter. 

Sir Hump.—Y OU may be diſhoneſt while you are 
getting an Eſtate, but when you once have got it, 
: Fu anſwer for you, you ſhall be honeſt again. | 


And a little farther he goes on. 

Sir Hump. —*'T IS not very creditable to be poor: 
© Tis but an indifferent Character to want Money: 1 
don't know what the Sentiments of you Courtiers are, 
but with us in the City, Honefty and Wealth ſignify 
the ſame Thing, and when we ſay a good Man, we 
mean a rich Man, 

* Beauf. — 1 FI ND then, Sir Humjhry, that in the 
City you have a Language peculiar to yourſelves, as 
well as Cuſtoms and Manners. 

Sir Hump.——STR, we have a laudable Language 
© that goes all the World over: My Bills are underſtood 
at Conflantinople: And as for our Manners, they are to 
Areſs clean, to live plentifully, to get Money, to owe 

nothing, and truſt no body.. 

g THAT 


2 N 2030 


VV 
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THAT extravagant Paſſion we have for Wealth, not 


only cauſes us to act againſt Reaſon, Humanity, and Vir- 


tue, for the Attainment of it ourſelves, but makes us 
impute to thoſe who poſſeſs much of it the Merit of 
every other Qualification. Blinded to all their Faults, 
we fancy in them ſomewhat extraordinary, commanding 
Eſteem and Reverence. Whom Fortuneelevates, Mankind 
will never fail to bow to. As Boileau ſays, in his Satyr 
an Man, tranflated by Mr. Oldham. 


IWithout one Grain of Wiſdom he is wile, 

And knowing nought, knows all the Sciences. 

He's witty, gallant, virtuous, generous, ſtout, 
Well-born, well-bred, well-ſhap'd, well-dreſs d. 


achat not? 
* » 


Ce — EI I HR ; 


In prolem dilata ruant Perjuria patris, 

Et paenam merito filius ore luit. CLAavuD. 
The Father's Violation of his Oath, 

Ir here reweng d on Son and Father both. 


He that is rich is every Thing that is, 2 


From my Houſe in the Minories. 


| ISTORY abounds with Inſtances where Heaven 
in an extraordinary Manner has puniſh'd Perjury; 
a Crime which ſcoffs at the 4/mighty Being, and 
ſets him at Defiance : But I remember none more re- 
markable than what Mr. Ramsay gives us in his Tra- 
wels of Cx Rus; a Story which I hall here abridge. 


* I H E Father of Periandey uſurp'd the regal Power 


over Corinth, which was then a free State. After 
reigning 30 Years, he reflected on his crime with Hor- 
ror ; and had not Death prevented, would have laid down 
his Authority. When near expiring, he call'd Perian- 


dier to him, and made him ſwear to reſtore his Country- 


men their Liberty. But Ambition blinded the young 


Prince. 


— 
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Prince. He forgot his Oath. And hence his numberleſs 
Misfortunes. 

- THE Corinthians roſe againſt him: But he ſubdu'd 
them: And to ſecure himſelf, marry'd Melia, Heireſs 
of Arcadia, the moſt beauteous Princeſs of her Time, of 
uncommon Courage and conſummate V irtue. 

SEVERAL Years after, he warr'd againſt Corcyra, 
and commanded his own Troops. In his Abſence the 
Corinthians 2 revolted. Mellſa ſecur'd the Fortreſs, 
and vigorouſly defended it: Demanding Aid of Procles 
King of Epidaurus, who had always ſeem'd Periander's 
faithful Friend. | | 

Procles having long contrived to extend his Dominions 
over all Greece, embraced this favourable Opportunity 
to ſeize on Corinth, which he thought a proper Seat for 
Empire, and coming with a numerous Army, took it in 
a few Days. Melia, ignorant of his Deſigns, ſet open 
the Fortreſs Gates, receiving him as her Deliverer, and 
her Huiband's firm Ally. Bur Procles being Maſter of 
Corinth, fixed there his Reſidence, and let Periander 
know, he muſt content himſelf with reigning at Corcyra, 
which he had juſt ſubdu'd. | 

Treachery was not the only Crime of Proc/es, He 
entertained a violent Paſſion tor Me/;Ja, and try'd all 
Means to fatisfy it. But finding both Threats and Fond- 
neſs prov'd in vain, he confin'd her cloſely, with Lyco- 
2 her Son, in a ſtrong Tower on the Borders of the 

ea. | 

Periander was ſoon informed of Procles* Treachery, 
and his Love for Meliſa; and at the ſame Time was 
told, ſhe had not only favour'd the Uſurper's baſe De- 
Higns, but alſo return'd his Paſſion. 

THESE Stories he liſten'd to too eaſily. Jealouſy 
Filled his Heart with Rage. He got ready a ſtrong Fleet, 
and appear'd in Sight of Corinth, e er 3 could put 
himſelf in a defeniive Poſture. Melia knew not her 
Huſband's Sentiments, and was already blefling the Gods 
for her approaching Deliverance, when a Storm aroſe 
and diſpers'd the Ships then juſt entering the Port, great 
Part whereof eriſh's before her Eyes. The reſt were 
caſt away on th 


in which Periander was eſcaped. 


e Coaſt of Africk ; and that Veſſel only 
HE 
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HE return'd to Corcyra, giving himſelf up to Sor- 
row. Though his Courage ſupported him under the Loſs 
of his Dominions, he could not bear Me/;//a's imagin'd 
Crime. Her he lov'd, and her alone, and ſunk beneath 
the Thought of her Infidelity. 5 

Meliſſa 39 him dead; and found herſelf expoſed. 
a- new to the Inſults of a Prince who had no Senſe of 
Virtue. While ſhe implor'd the Gods to fave her Inno- 
cence, the Perſon whom Procles had made her Keeper, 
moved with Pity, inform'd her Periander liv'd, and of- 
fer'd to conduct her to him. She, Lycophron her Son, 
and their Deliverer, eſcaped together. Procles, enraged 
at this, contrived Means to confirm Periander in his 
Suſpicions, giving him Information, that Meliſa was 
coming to Corcyra, with an Intent to poiſon him. Jea- 
louſy blinded the unhappy King, and he beheved it all. 

THE three Fugitives arrived at Periander's Palace. 
When he ſaw Meliſa, Fury and Madneſs ſeized him. As 
ſhe ran with Arms extended to embrace him, he drew 
his Dagger, and plung'd it in her Boſom. She fell, with 
theſe Words, Ab, Periander! Is it thus you reward my 
Love, and my Fidelity. Death ended her Misfor- 
tunes. Her Soul flew to the E/y/an Fields; there to re- 
ceive the Recompence of Virtue. 

Lycophron, all in Tears, cry'd out. revenge, 
Juſt Gods ! revenge my Mother's Death ! revenge it on a 
barbarous Father, whom Nature forbids me to puniſh !|—— 
Heleftthe Palace, and would ſee his Father's Face no more. 
Their faithful Conductor then told Periander the Affection 
of Meliſſa, and all the Miſeries ſhe had endured for him. 

THE wretched King too late perceived his Error. 
In Deſpair he ſtabb'd himſelf with the ſame fatal Weapon. 
But the Wound proved not mortal, and he was prevented 
from repeating it. He threw himſelf on Meliſa's Corps, 
calling out to Jupiter to compleat the Puniſhment he 
was hinder'd from finiſhing. His Friends took from him 
the Means of farther Miſchief, whilſt he refuſed all 
Conſolation, and reproached their Cruelty, for ſeeking 
to preſerve a Life which he deteſted. 

OTHING could abate his Agonies, but the Thought 
of puniſhing the Crimes of Proc/es. With this Hope, he 
underwent a Cure, He form'd a ſtrong ny”: = 

ege 
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ſieged Corinth, took Procles Priſoner, and ſacrificed him 
on Meliſſa's Tomb. 

B UT Lycophron remained at Corcyra, and refuſed to 
return to Corinth, where Periander dragg'd on a 
wretched Life, without any Enjoyment of his Grandeur. 
He loved a Son, who juſtly hated him : And to pacify 
his Reſentment, reſolved to make him King, and retire 
himſelf into the Iſland of Corcyra, there to lament and 
expiate in Solitude the Crimes he had committed. For 
executing this Deſign, he ſent a Veſſel to fetch home 
—_— and a Meſſenger to aſſure him, that his Father 
would place him upon the Throne, and was already 
preparing the Diadem for his Head. Impatient for his 
coming, Periander often viſited the Sea Shore. The 
Ship at length appear d. But how great was his Sur- 
prize and Sorrow, when running with Eagerneſs to em- 
Likes his Son, he beheld Lycophron in a Coffin! 

TH E Corcyrean:, deteſting Periander's Cruelties, had 
revolted. And ſacrificing the Son to their Reſentment 
againſt the Father, had ſent his dead Body in the Veſſel, 
as a Teſtimony of their eternal Hate. 

Periander ſtruck with this ſad Spectacle, entered deeply 
into himſelf, diſcovered the Wrath of Heaven, and cry'd 
out, I have violated the Oath made to a dying Father 
¶ have refuſed Liberty to my Countrymen ! O Meliſſa! 
O Lycophron ! O vengeful Gods! I Have but too awell 
deſerved all theſe Calamities that overwhelm me. 

HE 1 a pompous Funeral, and commanded all 
the People to be preſent at it. His own Hands put Fire 
to the Pile, and he remained immoveable, with his Eyes 
drowned in Tears, while the devouring Flames con- 
ſumed the Body. After gathering the ſmoaking Aſhes 

into a Golden Urn, he a a Sign for Silence, aad then 
{poke thus; People of Corinth, the Gods themſelves re- 
venge you of my Uſurpation, and deliver you from Slavery. 
Lycophron is dead: My Race is extin#, and I will reign 
no longer. Countrymen, reſume your Rights and Liberties. 
This aid, he commanded the Aſſembly to retire, and 
ſhut himſelf in the Tomb of Lycophren. 

SOME few Days after, Per:ander order'd two Slaves 
to go by Night, and kill the firſt Perſon they ſhould 
meet, at a Place which he appointed, and 3 his 

Corps 
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Corps into the Sea. Thither he went himſelf : was 
murdered : And his Body never found, to receive the 
Rites of Burial. 'Thus, given over to Deſpair, he con- 
trived his own Puniſhment. 


IN this Story what a dreadful Series of Crimes and 
Misfortunes ! a ſacred Oath to a dying Parent violated! 
The Huſband ſtabs his Wife! rebellious Subjects aſſaſſi- 
nate the Son! and the King procures his own Murder! 
Heaven's vindictive Juſtice purſued the Tyrant's Perjury 
to the Grave, and extinguiſh'd his whole Race. 

XR * 


A Aulaæis jam fe Regina Superbis 
Aurea compoſuit ſponda mediamque locavit. Virg. En. 
2 The Queen already ſat 


Amongſt the Trojan Lords in ſhining State, 
High on a Golden Bed. Dryden. 


From my Houſe in the Minories. 


HE Family of the SToxnecasTLE's have ever 
preferr'd Subſtances to Shadows; and it is the pe- 
culiar Happineſs of the Males of our Houſe to 
look into and examine Conſequences before we conclude 
on any Affair. My Couſin Szonecaſile did, from this in- 
nate Maxim, prefer Mr. Cambrick, Citizen and Linen- 
Draper, to Jonathan Gugaw, Eſq; in the marrying of 
his . Rebecca. The World condemn'd his Par- 
tiality in Favour of a Tradeſman, who was not worth 
above half the Value of the *Squire's Eſtate, at the 
low Eſtimate of twenty Years Income. Mr. Cambrick, 
ſaid they, can make your Daughter no Jointure ; all 
he is worth is in Trade, and Trade 1s a Lottery, 
which caſts up many Blanks to one Prize. On the 
other Hand, they laid down the Advantages which were 
apparent on Mr. Gugaw's Side: And inſiſted on his be- 
ing a Gentleman of a very antient Family, related to 
moſt of the great Houſes in Europe: Whereas Mr. Cam- 
brick was a . of very little Conſequence, being, as 
it is verv well known, no more than the Son of 
a 
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a Linen Weaver in Flanders: and the Top of his 
Family were no more than Flemiſb Merchants. My 
Couſin, who had Patience to hear every one's Opinion, 
and Prudence enough to examine Things ſtripp'd of their 
Outſide Appearance, without giving his Reaſons. mar- 
ried his Daughter to the Tradeſman. Time has ſhewn 
how nghtly he judg'd ; for ſhe paſs'd her Life in an un- 
interrupted Tranquility, with a Huſband who made it 
his Buſineſs to oblige her; whom ſhe ſaw before her 
Death, Maſter of a plentiful Fortune of his own acqui- 
ring, and by his Fo in Poſſeſſion of Mr. Gugaw's 
fine Seat, and great Part of his Eſtate, which he had 
been ſtripp'd of by kis Vanity. She left one Daughter, 
whom Mr. Cambrick has married to Mr. Tawwel!, Lea- 
ther-Seller, and gave with her 10,000 J. Fortune. She is 
happily diſpos d of in one Reſpect; for her Huſband is 
extremely fond of her, and humours her in all her Caprices. 
He's in very good Circumſtances; for beſides his Buſineſs, 
he has a conſiderable landed Intereſt, and has ſerv'd High 
Sheriff of his County : He has good Senſe, and judges 
well in every Affair except in what regards his Wife, 
where he can ſee but with one Eye; for his Tenderneſs 
has quite put out the other. He is generally well ſpo- 
ken of; and I have taken Notice, that he never gave 
out a Shilling, but he always turn'd it once or twice, 
and 3 well both the Face and the Croſs, (if it was 
not to his Wife,) e're he parted with it. I went laſt 
Monday Evening to viſit this Relation, being told he 
was alone in a little Parlour behind his Warehouſe : Up- 
on my going to him, I remark'd the Stairs were full of 
Lights in Glaſs Sconces, and the Entry (for the Ware- 
houſe lies on one Side of the Dwelling-Houſe) on each 
Hand, was ſet out with new faſhion'd Glaſs Lanthorns, 
which had a very agreeable Effect. The Coachman had 
on a long tufted Gown, with a Bamboo in his Hand, 
headed with Silver; the Footboy was powder'd half Way 
down his Back, and the two Apprentices, in their bell 
Cloaths, with Toupie Wigs, and ruffled Shirts, paſs'd by 
me in great Haſte. I aſk'd my Couſin the Meaning of 
all this, and what made the Family in ſuch a feeming 
Confuſion ? He laugh'd, and told me, his Wife was that 


Evening to be brought to Bed. Why, ſaid I in Sur- 
prize, 


F 


4 come to be an Aſſiſtant. 
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prize, I never obſerv'd ſhe was with Child. I can't 
« help that, replied he, but ſhe's very big, and will be 
0 


« deliver'd preciſely at Eight o'Clock : You are luckily 
I aſk'd if he took me for a 
Man Midwife ? © Yes, /aid he, and you have the Re- 
« putation of having deliver'd ſome Ladies with great 
Succeſs. This Anſwer made me look wiſtfully in his 
Face, and conſider the Time of the Moon: Ill put an 
End, continued he, to your Surprize: My Wife has 
* heen big for ſome Time of a new Vanity, which ſhe 
© brings Beth this Evening. Since I laſt was favour'd 
with a Viſit from you, he has open'd, ſet up or de- 
* clared (I am not poſitive in the Term of Art) a Vi- 
* ſiting Day, and ſees no Company at Home but on 
Monday: which is really very convenient; for we 
have no Trouble all the reſt of the Week with her Vi- 


ſitors. We have —— — upon our Hands than uy 


Morning the giving a Particular of her State of Heal 
* to the Lady's Servant where ſhe viſited the Night be- 
fore. An Account her Footman receives every Tugſday 
* from each particular Lady who has honour'd her with 
* a Viſit the previous Day. This Night, you muſt know, 
© ſhe's very much indiſpos d. I am ſorry for that; how 
long has ſhe been out of Order, ſaid I, * Don't inter- 
* rupt me Couſin, or be under any Concern, reply'd he; 
* for ſhe will be very well again To-morrow, and 
* ſome one of the Ladies will, perhaps, catch the 
© Diſeaſe, and take her Bed. This Illneſs is like the 
Play of Lying-in and Chriſtenings among the Girls. 
© You muſt know ſhe has been two Months preparing to 
* receive her Indiſpoſition with due Reſpe& and De- 
* cency : A new Crimſon Damaſk Bed and Curtains, 
* with Pincuſhion Chairs, have been bought for its 
Reception, with new Plate, frame Sconces, and ſeveral 
© Other Neceſſaries which I can't immediately enumerate. 
] have been the only one let into this important Secret, 
© and ſhe has done me the Honour to conſult me in every 
Particular: tho” I think ſhe follow'd my Advice in 
* nothing but the Colour of her quilted Gown, which I 
* advis'd to be a Scarlet Damaſk, that, in caſe ſhe un- 
* luckily ſhould, at the Time of her Illneſs, have a 
* good Colour in her Face, it might be imputed to the 
| Reflection 
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Reflection of her Gown, and not to an —_—_— 


good Health. In a Word, Couſin, ſhe is to be indi. 


« r this 8 and to receive her Company in her 
Bed- Chamber. This Satisfaction ſhe has propos'd to 
© herſelf by this Whim, the Times ſhe has ſent for me 
to adviſe with her, the Propoſals and Objections ſhe has 
© herſelf made, and a hundred trifling Matters of great 
Importance, have been to me a very agreeable Co. 
<. medy ; but the Misfortune is, I am not permitted to 
* ſee the laſt Act; for it would be indecent, and con- 
8 to all Decorum, to have a Huſband ſeen in a 
* Lady's Bed-Chamber : But do you, dear Cuz, go up, 
© and let me have an Account whether we come off 
with Applauſe of the Company or not.“ Pray, ſaid 
I. is not the Doctor to be ſent for? No, no, not at 
* all, ſhe's to tell her Company, if ſhe finds herſelf 
© worſe To-morrow, ſhe'll have Advice; and this will 
* furniſh out Matter for Diſcourſe, and bring upon the 
« C the Characters of all the City Phyſicians. Poor 


Fool, ſhe has kept me awake many a Night about this 


* Hineſs! What muſt the Fatigue of a Privy- Counſellor 
be, who has the Intereſts of fo many different States 
© to manage, when only the furniſhing a Bed-Chamber, 
and the chuſing a ſick Dreſs for one Woman has robb'd 


me ſo often of my Reſt!' The Novelty of the Thing, 


I muſt own, induc'd me to be a SpeRator of this Farce: 
When the Curtain was drawn, that is, when the Com- 
pow came in, I went up. Onthe Head of the Stairs 

was met by the youngeſt Apprentice, who ated, I 
ſuppoſe, as Groom of the Chambers : He conducted me 


through the firſt Room : At the ſecond the eldeſt Ap- 


Prentice, whom I look'd upon as Deputy to the Maſter 
of the Ceremonies; with abundance of Complaiſance, 
uſher'd me to the Door of the Bed-Chamber, and ſcratch- 


ing out it with his Nails, my Lady's Woman open d 
ſaid, Madam, your Ladyſbip's Relation. At my Ap- 


it, an 
| 97s her Ladyſhip laid her Hands on the Arms of 

er Seat to raiſe herſelſ; but finding ſhe had not Strength, 
gave over her fruitleſs Efforts, — hop'd, I would at- 


© tribute to her Weakneſs the ill Manners ſhe bluſh'd to 
be guilty of; and continued, I can't but think my In- 
< diſpoſition a Happineſs, ſince I believe it is to my III. 


« nels, 


* 
3 
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* neſs, Sir, that I owe the Favour of your Viſit.” As 
ſhe knows I ſay but little, ſhe did not expect a Return, 
but with her Hand made a Signal that there, was an 
empty Chair near me. I was hardly ſeated, when three 
or four Ladies were condoling with me on the Misfor- 
tune of my Couſin's Illneſs, and every one adviſing me 
to perſuade her either to different Receipts or different 
Doctors. I found the Lady herſelf, who. was ſeated in 
a Crimſon Damaſk Eaſy-Chair, though ſhe was very 
faint, and had a Smelling-Bottle often at her Noſe, had 
not the leaſt Defect in her Lungs ; for ſhe talk'd to all 
the Company, every one in their Turn : Tho'the Diftem- 
per had ſo bad an Effect on her Memory, that ſhe would 
ſpeak with-as much Vivacity, as loud, and be as merry, 
as if nothing at all ailed her. At the ſame Time I diſ- 
cover'd that ſhe had a Friend who was Prompter ; for 
at a Signal of a Fan put to the Mouth, I remark'd my 
Couſin grew faint, and falter'd in her Voice. The next 
who was admitted after me was a young Gentleman, a 
Turkey Merchant : He was in his Dreſs whar the French 
ſay, tire a quatre epingles, nothing could be more exact. 
He enter'd, with © Lard, Madam, what a Mortification 
is it to ſee your Ladyſhip in this languiſhing Condi- 
tion! When I heard the News of your Indiſpoſition, I 
was ſtruck all of a Heap: You really look vaſtly diſ- 
* order'd, but charmingly well ; indeed its no Wonder, 
* your Ladyſhip cannot look otherwiſe, the Graces will 


never leave you; and when you are ſo cruel to the 


* World as to conſent to die, they will accompany you 
to the Grave. Then, without taking further Notice 

of the ſick Lady, he made his Tour round the Room, 
and had ſomething pretty and engaging to ſay to every 
Individual. My Curioſity bein Fadiafied, got up, 
told my Couſin I was ſorry to 2 her ill, that I be- 
liev'd the Diſorder lay in her Head, and advis'd her to 
be blooded. When I was going, ſhe, with much ado, 


_ rais'd herſelf a little, threw her Body forward, and 
call'd out, Who's there? call ſome body to wait on 


my Couſin What-d'ye-call-him down.“ The Grandeur 
that I had ſeen, the thorough Air of Quality, and 
the Tone of Voice in which ſhe call'd, made me appre- 


hend I had not behav'd myſelf with a due Deference 2 
| an 
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and if her Huſband had not given me Heart, I queſtiog 
if I had ſlept a Wink all Night. | 
K 
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Duid Prudentis opus? cum poſſit, nolle nocere. | 
Bias per Aug] 

It indicates the Man of ſolid Senſe, 

Who when he might, will never give Offence. 


From ay Houſe in the Minories. 


A Cecording to the Promiſe which I made the Pb. 
lick when firſt I began this Paper, I have all 
along, upon every Occaſion, and among all our 
unhappy Differences and Diſpures, obſerved an exact 
Neutrality. —— While my Brother F:urnalifts have been 
falling foul on one another, and with mad Prejudice, or 
blind Partiality, villifying, or extolling the whole Con- 
duct of thoſe in Power; I have carefully avoided every 
Thing which might in any Manner * to Politicks: 
l have not even named the Beggar's Opera :—And 
1 in religious Matters — ſo great, chat 
J believe it is impoſſible to gueſs at my Perſwaſion; nor 
ſhall I ever farther declare myſelf on that Head, than to 
aſſure my Readers, that I have an univerſal Charity. I 
have engaged on neither Side, in the Skirmiſhes of Wit, 
betwixt Mr. Poye's Party, and his Oppoſers ; but, on 
the contrary, have ſuppreſs'd ſeveral Papers ſent by un- 
known Hands, which (though they would divert my 
Readers) might, I thought, increaſe the Quarrel. Nor, 
however high the Contention in Time may riſe, will 
interfere at all between the wonderful Mr. HexLey and 
the other Candidate for the Town's A plauſe Mrs. 
Avsin, or ſo much as hint an Opinion which of them 
excels in Oratory. And thus indifferent have I ſtood, 
and will ſtill remain, not through Ignorance, or from 
an Inability to diſcern where all Sides have been to 
blame, but with a View of becoming ſerviceable to - 
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by taking Part with one: For, ſuch is the Nature of 
Mankind, that even the beſt Advice from a Perſon we 
diſlike, (and generally we diſlike every body who dif- 
fers from us in Principle or Party,) is thrown away upon 
us; we hear (if we can be perſuaded to hear at all) 
with Prejudice, we judge with Partiality, and right or 
wrong condemn without regarding Truth or Reaſon. But, 
by ſhewing this pacifick Temper, J hope for a more kind 
Reception. I am no Man's Enemy, nor will injure any 
Body's Reputation. Whilſt I laſh the Vice, I am tender. 
of the Criminal ; and therefore, perſuade myſelf, that 

my Reproof will be conſider'd as the Concern of a real 
Friend, intended, not to expo/e, but to amend. | 
I T is a common Complaint, that e People can bear 
Advice; but, the Reaſon is, becauſe few know how to 
give it. When it plainly proceeds from a Deſire of find- 
ing Fault, an aſſuming Spirit, the Pride of ſhewing ſu- 
erior Underſtanding, or when it lays us open to the 
Contempt of others, it is true, that we cannot bear it: 
But, on the other Hand, if it appears to be the Effect of 
Friendſhip and Concern, intended for our Good, be- 
ſtowed with a due Privacy and Regard for our Character 
in the World, and void of Self-Exaltation, there is ſcarce 
any body ſo ſenſeleſs, as not to receive it kindly, and 
become the better for it. ——- From a long Obſervation 
on this Principle in human Nature, I began my Lucu- 
bratios, and ſhall continue them on the ſame Plan. 
Whenever I perceive Mankind muſled by Cuſtom, blind- 
ed by Folly, or hurry'd on by Paſſion, or Conſtitution, 
to Things evil in themſelves, or unhappy in their Con- 
ſequences, I am ftruck with Compaſſion, and earneſtly 
with to ſave them : But, in particular, when the Dan- 
ger threatens the moſt wo Part of the Creation, I 
think myſelf in the higheſt Manner obliged to interpoſe 
and warn them of he Miſchief. I feel for them, all the 
Tenderneſs of a Father, and correct their Faults, not 
with Anger, but Affection: Uſing all the Addreſs I am 
Maſter of, to cauſe their Reformation, by an inward Con- 
viction, rather than publick Shame. As an Eng/ihhman, 
] have at Heart the Proſperity of my Country, and if I 
can in any wiſe promote it by the n po 
Trane 
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Praiſe of Virtue, or the Diſcountenance of Vice and 
Folly, my Pains will be well beſtow d. 
I publiſh the following Letter, (which expoſes what 


none would be thought guilty of,) in Hopes, that thoſe 


who know themſelves criminal, will be brought to Re. 
flection and Amendment by it. 


Mr. STONECASTLE. 

* C OME Time ago, I met with one of your Papers, 
1 by which Tu that you are a very publick-ſpirit- 
ed Gentleman, and don't confine your Animadverſions, 
© Obſervations, Directions and Reproof, to our Metro. 
polis only, but that your ſalutary Diſcourſes are in- 
* tended for the Benefit of all your Countrymen. | 
* was pleaſed with ſo generous an Undertaking, and am 
< full of Hope to obtain, by your Aſſiſtance, ſome 

8 Wer for a troubled Mind. 
Providence took away my Father in the 23d Vear 
of my Age, by whoſe Death I come to a clear Eſtate 
of near 1000 J. a- Vear, agreeably ſituated, and in a 
Neighbourhood. But though at this dangerous 
ime of Life, I was left without Reſtraint, I eſcaped 
being led away by any Folly or Extravagance, diſguis'd 
under the Maſk of Pleaſure. I liked all Country Di- 
verſions, but was a Slave to none, nor was ſo fond of 
rural Amuſements, but that ſometimes I ſpent a Month 
or two at London. Books I loved ſo far as they are of 
Ute, to civilize and improve the Mind, and Company 
likewiſe, but not in ſuch a Manner as to be uneaſy 
when alone. Five Years I lived, thus ſingle, thus 
happy! in myſelf, my Circumſtances and my Friend- 
ſhips too: Till the Beauties of a neighbouring Fair one 
charm'd me into Anxiety. I ſaw, I lov'd, I woo'd, 
and marry'd her. She was the only Daughter of a 
worthy Gentleman, her Education liberal, her For- 
tune anſwerab?e to mine, and her Perſon ſo amiable, 
that ſhe was the general Admiration. Her Converſation 
was valued by Men of the moſt refin d Senſe, and 
amongſt her own Sex, ſhe was looked upon as an Ora- 
cle: She commanded Reſpect from her Superiors, and 
charm'd thoſe below her into Affection. To her 


Friends ſhe was ſincere, kind and affectionate to her 
N eighbours, 
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* Neighbours, tender and loving to her Family, com- 
dil: paſſionate and generous to the Poor, affable and cour- 
© teous to all: But to oblige me, was her chief, her 
* conſtant Care, as my greateſt Pleaſure was to be ob- 
* lig'd, and prove by all Means poſſible my juſt Eſteem. 
In this Tranquillity, we enjoy'd whatever Happineſs 
human Life can reach: When my malignant Stars ſhed 
their moſt cruel Influence, and deſtroyed my Peace. 
5 'Twas my Misfortune (my Heart bleeds to tell 
© the Story,) to bring this charming, innocent, endear- 
ing Partner of my Soul, to this pernicious Town. We 
* lodg'd in Pall-Mal/: And it was not long, e'er m 
* Wite was courted into the Acquaintance of a bewitch- 
ing Woman of Quality, who had form'd a ftri& 
* Friendſhip with the Miſtreſs of the Houſe. From 
* ceremonial Viſits, they ſhortly became intimate, and i 
this was continued (as often as the Seaſon brought us | 
* up to Londen) for about two Years ; in which Time, 
* this curſed vile Seducer, with her dazzling Mitchief of 

Quality, have taught my Dear-one, not only the cer- 
© tain Way of ruining my Eſtate by an unreaſonable 
Love for Gaming, but have alſo debauched her into a 
* Cloſet Society, or to ſpeak in plain Terms, a Set of 
* Dram-Driakers : To the Deſtruction of her Health, 
Beauty and Underſtanding. Drunkenneis in Men is an 
© abominable Fault; but in the weaker Sex, what innu- 
* merable Inconveniencies (not to mention Crimes) muſt 
it not expoſe them to ? —— What a fatal Change do I 
now find! What a different Face do all Things wear 
Her Regard for me ſeems loſt; her Family is neglected; 
her Friends are ſlighted and avoided. The kind Advice 
| * of her good Father, (whom ſhe never diſobeyed till 
now,) my tender Admonitions, and ſevere Reprimands, 

* (for thoſe too, though with the utmoſt Unwillingneſs, 

I have try'd) are all fruitleſs. This beloved, this 

* unfortunate Creature is fallen into ſuch a State of Stu- 

* pidity, that I can by no Means awaken her to the leaſt 

' * S-rſe of my Unhappineſs, or her own Diſgrace. If this 
* Publick Declaration of my Affliction, which I will 
order fo as to fall into her Hands, ſhould fail of 
its defired Effect, good God! What ſhall I do! I 
fear I ſhall act ſomething extravagant. Should any 


— © Expedient 
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© Expedient occur to you, I beg, Sir, I requeſt it a; 
the greateſt Favour, that you will communicate it 
and you will infinitely oblige : 


Your much-afflited, and 
Moft unfortunate 


Humble Servant unknown, 
N. 8 


How deplorable is the Fate of this unhappy Gentle. 
man! deprived of all the Comforts Beauty and Love 
could give, and doom'd to ſee the Partner of his Joys 
abandon'd paſt reclaiming, and in a Condition much 
worſe than — mad ! The Loſs of Reaſon, when it is 
the Act of Heaven, commands our Pity : But Reſent- 
ment juſtly riſes againſt thoſe, who by ſacrificing the 
Soul's moſt noble Faculties to ſenſual and brutiſh Gratifi- 
cations, deform the Dignity of human Nature. —/\f- 
ter the Methods already try'd, there ſeems but one re- 
maining, which is, to deprive her of any poſſible Means 
of indulging this ſhameful Vice. I think, without 
ſtretching the Authority of an Huſband beyond its 
Bounds, he may lock her up, keep her without Money, 
or any other Way put her under the Neceſſity of being 
ſober, till it is her Choice to continue ſo. Nay, I 
even think it is his Duty: As much as it would be to 
Prevent her taking Poiſon, if he found that ſhe intended 
It. But, I hope, that ſhe herſelf has ſtill good Senſe 
enough remaining, to ſpare him this ungrateful Taſk, 
and reſtore their mutual Happineſs, by a ſpeedy Refor- 
mation. | 
THE Conſideration of this melancholy SubjeR, brings 
into my Remembrance thoſe pathetick Lines of Milton, 
which ſcem applicable on this Occaſion. 


O Faireſt of Creation] laſt and bet 

Of all God's Works ! Creature, in whom exceil d 
Whatever can to Sight or Thought be form'd 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or fwect ! 

How art thou loſt ! 


a. _— 
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T AM inform'd, the wretched Vice here complain'd 


ol, has infected many of the Fair Sex, in a ſcandalous 


and moſt ſhameful! Manner, and is daily practis'd, even by 
thoſe of Rank and high Diſtinction. The Legiſlature has 


ſeaſonably a to prevent the mean People from de- 


ſtroying themſelves this Way, which, I hope, will oc- 
caſion due Reflection in all beſides who are guilty of 
this fatal Cuſtom, and bring them to conſider its certain 
and unhappy Conſequences, which are, Infamy, and 
Death itſelf. A drunken Woman is a moſt deteſted 
Character, which any but a drunken Woman muſt bluſh 
to bear: It implies the Loſs of Virtue, Fame, and Ho- 
nour: Becauſe, in that Condition, a Woman is expoſed 
defenceleſs to every bold Attack: And that ſpirituous 


Liquors are a ſure Poiſon, miſerable Examples every 


Day can prove. 
* . 


Sꝛveet Solitude ! auhen Life's gay Hours are faſt, 
Howe'er wwe range, in thee awe fix at laſk; 

Toſs'd through tempeſtuous Seas, (the Voyage oder,) 
Pale, we look back, and bleſs the friendly Shore. 
| T1cxEL? 


From my Houſe in the Minories, 
T has been a Queſtion often debated, though I think 


it hitherto remains undetermin'd, which, by a wiſe 


Man, ought to be preferr'd, a Life in Buſineſs, or 
Retirement. If Examples in this Caſe were to paſs far 


Arguments, a Multitude of Authorities might be pro- 
duced on both Sides: Moſes, Solon, and Lycurgus, were 


Lawgivers, and a kind of Princes, while Epicurus, So- 
crates, and Pomponius Atticus, deſpiſing Grandeur and 
Power, were contented with the humble Bleſſings of a 
private Life, For my own Part, as I am of Opinion, 
that our Happineſs ia general depends in a great Mea- 
ſure, on ous ves; ſo In this Particular, we ought, (if 


Ver. I + (poſſible) 
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poſſible,) I think, to chuſe ſuch a Method of Living, as 
is beſt ſuited to our Tempers. In order to do this, it is 
neceſſary that we ſhould ſtrictly enquire into our Minds: 
and if by doing ſo, we find ourſelves naturally aſpiring, 
deſirous of Fame, or covetous of Wealth, Reaſon will 
inſtruct us, that in order to ſatisfy , theſe Views, we 
ought to engage in the publick Scenes of Life : Whereas, 
if we are, on the contrary, by Nature averſe to Trou- 

ble, inclined to Peace, and deſirous of living at Quiet, 
we are the likelieſt to obtain theſe Bleſſings * paſſing 
our Days in Privacy, and a rural Retreat. But as it is 
impoſſible for one Man, in the Diſpoſition of his Mind, 

to differ more from another, than the ſame Man may at 

different Times from himſelf; and as Perſons are oſten 

ſeen at one Time to delight in the Noiſe and Hurry of 
the World, and at another to be paſſionately fond of So- 

litude and Repoſe, it may not be amiſs, if we endeavour 

{o find out the Cauſe of ſo great a Change: Which, as 

ſtrange as it may ſeem, is frequently accompany'd, and 

ſometimes occaſion d by Reaſon. While we are young, 

our Spirits being active, and the Powers both of our 

Body and Mind being ſtrong, and in their utmoſt Vi- 

gour, we are then fitter, and more deſirous of Employ- 
ment, than when advanced in Years : Old Age, beſides 

bodily Infirmities, brings with it a Wearineſs and Inapti- 

tude to Labour, and naturally inclines us to the Love of 

Reſt and Repoſe. The Spaniards, who have long pre- 

ſerved the Reputation of a wiſe Nation, have amongſt 
them a Cuſtom of quitting all publick Employments, 
whenever they draw near their grand Climacterick, and 
ſpending the reſt of their Lives in Piety and Devotion. 
Thus the Emperor Charles V. and the Cardinal Duke of 
Lerma, after having in the Morn and Noon of Life ſhone 
forth with the brighteſt Luſtre, choſe to paſs the Even- 
ing of their Days in the quiet Solitude of a Cloiſter. 

Þ E SIDES this Deſire of quitting the World, when 
we find ourſelves incapable of continuing in it any longer 
with Pleaſure, there is another ſtronger Motive, which 
ſometimes inclines us to Retirement; and that is, when 
by ſetting our Minds violently upon ſomething, we 
make that Thing eſſential to our Happineſs : And then 
either through our taking improper Meaſures, or by the 


inter- 
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intervening of ſome unforeſeen Accident, it being ren- 
der'd impoſſible for us to attain it, the Diſappointment 
makes ſo ſtrong an Impreſſion on our Minds, as to give 
us a Diſtaſte for every Thing elſe: And, like froward 
Children, becauſe we cannot have what we would, we 


will not enjoy what we may. 


INSTEAD of animadverting any farther on this 
Head, I ſhall endeavour to divert my Readers, by re- 
lating to them an Accident, the reflecting on which, 
led me into thoſe Obſervations I have been juſt now 
making on this Subject. | 

SOME Years ago, being at a Friend's Houſe in the 
Country, I took one Day a Ride out, in order to divert 
myſelf while my Friend made a Viſit, in which I did 
not incline to accompany him. As I was returning in 
the Afternoon towards home, I caſt my Eye on a ſmall 
Houſe, at a little Diſtancc from the Road: The Elegance 
of its Structure, the Beauty of its Situation, and the 
Neatneſs of the Gardens that ſurrounded it, all conſpir'd 
to make me turn a little out of my Way, in. order to 
take a nearer View of it. As I drew towards the En- 
trance of a ſtately Avenue of Trees, which led directly 
up to the Houſe, a Gentleman who was walking there 
with a Book in his Hand, approach'd me very civilly, 
and enquir'd my Buſineſs : I told him, that coming down 
to ſends the Summer at Mr. Such-a-one's, I had made a 
little Excurſion, in order to fee the Country, and could 
not paſs by ſo charming a Seat, without indulging my 
Curioſity fo far as to take a nearer Look at it, The 
Gentleman you mention, /azd Eupocivs, (for ſo I 
* ſtall call him,) is a Perſon for whom I have a very 
great Eſteem; be ſo good, Sir, as to alight, and if 
* there is any Thing about my Houſe you think worthy 
© of your Obſervance, I aſſure you, you are very wel- 
come to the Sight of it.” I complied with his Requeſt; 
and he himſelf ſhew'd me all the principal Rooms of the 
Houſe ; which were hung with good Paintings, and ſo 
exactly furniſhed, that they had in them every Thing 
that was plain and uſeful, without containing any Thing 
either ſuperfluous or gaudy. He conducted me next into 
his Gardens, which were every Way extreamly elegant: 
And particularly were W with ſeveral excellent 


2 antique 
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antique Statues, At the Bottom of his Parterre ran a 
beautiiul Canal, on the other Side of which lay a Park, 
where the Eye, after being entertain'd with a Multitude 
of agreeable Objects,. had its View terminated at a con- 
 fderable Diſtance by a lovely Grove of Trees. Hither 
inſenſibly we wander'd : In the Middle of the Grove 
ſtood a little Marble Edifice, whoſe Situation might be 
properly ſtiled ſweetly melancholy. In this was con- 
tained a Collection of the beſt Authors, and it was eſpe- 
cially well furniſhed with the Poets. Here Eupoctivus 
drew out of his Boſom the Book which he had in his 
Hand when I firit ſaw him: It was a Virgil, which 
open'd of itſelf at the Story of Orpheus and Eurydice. 

BUT Night coming on, we returned to the Houſe : 
where, after taking a Glaſs or two of Wine, I took my 
Leave : Though not without my being obliged to pro- 
miſe to make Rim a ſecond Viſit, as ſoon as I had an 
Opportunity. ; 

AS I was returning home, I could not forbear re- 
flecting on what had paſs'd : eſpecially, becauſe I had 
not obſerved any Woman, ſo much as a Servant, about 
the Houſe, nor the leaſt Thing in any of the Rooms 
which could poſſibly be ſuppoſed to belong to any of that 
Sex. Eupoctvs himſelf, though a Perſon of the moſt 
. polite Behaviour, had yet ſuch a ſettled Melancholy in 
| 8 that although, in Complaiſance to a Stranger, 
he endeavour'd to aſſume an Air of Chearfulneſs in his 
Converſation, yet I could eaſily perceive that he thereby 
laid a Reſtraint on his Inclination, and that it was im- 
poſſible for him to putoneven the Appearance of Gaiety, 
without a viſible Reluctance. As 2 as I came home, 
I related this Adventure to my Friend, and entreated 
him, if it was in his Power, he would acquaint me 
with the Hiſtory of Eupociuvs. Accordingly, in or- 
der to ſatisfy my Deſire, he proceeded in the following 
Manner: | | 

* Evpocivs (ſays he) is now about five and twenty: 
He is poſſeſſed of about a thouſand Pounds a- year, and 
deſcended of a very honourable Family. Both his Pa- 
rents dying when he was very young, left him to the 
Care of MEx rox, who had been alſo his Father's 
Tutor: Mv ro manag d both his Pupil's Le 
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and Eſtate with the utmoſt Prudence, 'till Eupocius 


reached his eighteenth Year, when MENTOR dying, 


left every Thing entirely to his own Management; in 
which, Seen N his Youth, he demean'd him- 
ſelf fo prudently, that he juſtly gained the Reputation: 
of being one of the fineſt Gentlemen of the County. 
In ſhort, every body loved him as a good Neighbour, 
and every body eſteem'd him as a judicious Friend. 
About three Miles from Eupocivs lived Severus: 
A moroſe old Man, of about two thouſand Pounds a- 
year real, beſides an immenſe Perſonal Eftate ; all 
which, at his Deceaſe, would deſcend to his only 
Daughter SELIN DA, a young Lady, who, both by 
her Beauty and Merit, more than deſerved it. Ec- 


 Docivs, by Education, Family, and Intereſt, was 


attach'd to one Party; and Severus, by a natural 
Obſtinacy in his Temper, violently bias'd to the other. 
This occaſioned the Families having little Intercourſe 
one with the other, except their ſometimes viſiting at 
the ſame Places. | 

© I T was at one of theſe accidental Meetings, tlat 
Evupocivs firſt. ſaw SELIxXDa. This firſt Inter- 
view created in him a ſtrong Concern, which ripen'd, 
by Degrees, into a violent and laſting Paſſion, It 
would be needleſs for me to give you an unneceſſary 
Detail of the Series of this Amour; it is ſufhcient for 
me, that I inform you, that the Love of Eupoctus 
was received with reciprocal 'Tenderneſs by SELIN DA, 
and that SeEverRus's Conſent was only wanting to 
make them happy. _ 1 | 

A Friend, whom Evupocivs had made his Confi- 
dent in this Affair, was employed to ſound the old 
Gentleman's Inclinations upon this Head. But no 
ſooner was it mentioned to SEVERVs; than with his 
uſual Vehemence of Temper, he poſitively declared, 
that if his Daughter wedded Eunocivs, he would 
not only immediately turn her out of Doors, but at his 
Death, would deprive her both of his Blefling and 


 Eftate. -: 


TOO well the Lovers knew the obſtinate Temper 
of old Severus, to hope, either by gentle Methods, 


or Length of Time, to ſoften him into a Compliance. 


ES | © SELINDA, 


L 
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* SELINDA, beſides the Riſk ſhe run in diſobeying her 
* Father, had too great a Regard for her Duty, to think 
of marrying either without or againſt his Conſent. The 
following Expedient, therefore, was reſolved on, as 
beſt ſuited to the preſent Juncture of their Affairs: 
Eupocius was to go Abroad, under the Pretence of 
Travel, but 3 that Sg vERUSs might not ſuſpect 
he entertained any farther Thoughts of his Daughter: 
SELINDA, on her Part, promiſed in the moſt ſolemn 
Manner, never to think of any other for a Huſband, 
notwithſtanding any Perſuaſions, or even Threats her 
Father might make Uſe of, to induce her to the con- 
trary. They flatter'd themſelves, that this cruel Sepa- 
ration could not laſt long, e er Death, by taking away 
SEvERUs, who was now near Fourſcore, and miſe- 
rably afflicted with the Gout, would thereby remove 

the ſole Obſtruction to their Happineſs. 
© BUT alas! how eaſily do our Inclinations impoſe 
upon our Judgments, and how readily do we cre- 
dit what we wiſh to be true ? The Lovers imagined 
that SEvERUs was effectually blinded ; but in this, 
alas ! they were highly miſtaken. Old Age is natu- 
rally ſuſpicious ; he to have ſome Apprehenſions 
on that Head; but without taking the leaſt Notice of 
it toSELINDA, (which he rightly judged, if it were 
ſo, would only make her the more cautious,) by 
e Spies on her Conduct, and by corrupt- 
ing a Favourite Maid of hers, whom ſhe had made 
her Confident, he at laſt came to know all. No ſooner 
was he Maſter of the Secret, but, bridling the natural 
Impatience of his Temper, he reſolved to take ſuch 
Meaſures, as ſhould puniſh her Diſobedience, and fru- 
ſtrate her Paſſion for Eupocivs ; and all this too, 
without letting her know he was at all acquainted 
with the Matter. In order to carry on the Scheme 
he had formed, he ſuffer d the three or four firſt 
Letters which Eupocivs wrote to SELInNDA, to 
be ſafely deliver'd her, the laſt of which was dated 
from Paris ; (and the Contents were, that ſome Rea- 
ſons inclined him to continue there for ſome Time.) 
After this, Severus having it in his Power, con- 
ſlantly intercepted them for the Space of three 1 : 
* | | During 
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During which Time, you may imagine, the Lovers 
ſuffer'd the moſt intolerable Anxiety. . Severus 
thought it now Time to put his Deſign in Execution : 
He inſtructed a Fellow for that Purpoſe ; and having 
furniſhed him with a Dreſs and Equipage, fuitable 
to the Appearance of a Perſon of Diſtinction, he 


brought him to his own Houſe, as a Gentleman from 


London, who made him a Viſit. At Dinner, SVE 
RUS took Occaſion to aſk him for News: I am, ſaid 
the Stranger, about a Fortnight ago, come from Paris, 
and the Day before I ſet out, Eubocius (who, I 
am informed, is your Neighbour in this Part of the 


| Country) was marry'd to a Lady of that City, of great 


Quality, and an immenſe Fortune. Scarce had he pro- 
nounc'd thoſe Words, ere SELinpa fell from her 
Chair upon the Ground : She was immediately con- 


vey'd from thence to her Chamber, and from that Mi- 


nute was ſeiz'd of a Fever. Her Father, who ima- 
in'd her Illneſs might be ſoon removed, was over- 
joy'd at the Succeſs of his Plot: But this Satisfaction 
was overturned in a very few Days, by the Phyſicians 
acquainting him that it was impoſſible to ſave SELIN- 
pa's Life. Stung with the Thoughts of having 
murder'd his Daughter, he ran to her. Bedſide, where, 
on his Knees, and with a Flood of Tears, he diſco- 
ver'd the whole Contrivance, producing at the ſame 
Time the intercepted Letters from Eupocivs, and 
conjuring her, if poſſible, to make herſelf eaſy on that 
Head, and to forgive bim. In the Midſt of this un- 
happy Scene, a Letter was deliver'd him, from Eu- 
DOC1Us, Who, unable longer to bear the Pain of a 
Separation from SELINDA, joined with that cruel 
Uneafineſs, ariſing from his not being able to hear 
from her, was arrived the Day before privately at his 
own Houſe, where, receiving Information of SeL1xN- 
DA's being at the Point of Death, he wrote to her 
Father in the moſt moving Terms, to entreat his Per- 
miſſion to ſee her. StveRus gave Orders he ſhould 
be admitted immediately, and notwithſtanding Sx - 
LIN PDA's extream Illneſs, he cauſed them that Even- 
ing to be marry'd in his Preſence. But alas ! this 
Igence came too late 3 for although the next 1 0 

| + * the 
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© ſhe appeared ſomewhat better, yet the Day after, the 
Diſeaſe returned with ſuch Violence, that towards 
Evening the unhappy Bride expired in the Arms of 
* her beloved Eupocivs. 

Extream Grief and Vexation, in about a Fortnight's 
Time, carried of Severus, whoſe vaſt Eftate, by 
his dying without a Will, deſcended to a Perſon whe 
* was a very diſtant Relation. | 

« Evpocivs, to divert, in ſome Meaſure, his ex- 
ceſſive Melancholy, cauſed his old Family Seat to be 
pulled down, and in its Stead erected, after the 1ta/iax 
Manner, that Structure you ſo much admire. Tis 
here, that perfectly retired from the World, he paſſes 
his Days in a continued Solitude, ſcarce ſeeing any 
Company, and never ſuffering a Woman to come within 
© his Doors. He confines himſelf wholly within the 
* Compals of his own Gardens, where he ſpends his 
Time moſtly in Study, and the Peruſal of the Antients ; 
* and yet, in ſpite of all his Wiſdom and Philoſophy, 
gives Way to an immoderate Grief, and fruitleſly be- 
* wails the Loſs of his SELIxDA. | 


THIS Reflection of my Friend's, that Eupocius, 
notwithſtanding all his Philoſophy, gave Way to his 
Paſſion for the Loſs of SE:LinDa, puts me in Mind of 
an Opinion generally received, not amongſt the Vulgar 
only, but even amongſt Perſons of higher Rank, and 
where one might CY expect a freer Way of Think - 
ing: Which is, that a Perſon who ſets up for a Philoſo- 
pher, ought to be wholly diveſted of his Paſſions, or, in 

lain Engliſb, that he ſhould no longer continue a Man. 

rom whence this Whim had originally its Riſe, is not 
eaſy to imagine, ſince amongſt the Antients, there was 
not any Sect of Philoſophers, who pretended to any ſuch 
Notions, excepting only the Sicht, who for that Rea- 
ſon are ridicul'd by all the other Sects; and indeed, 
many of the Stoicks themſelves ſeem to have ſoften'd the 
Rigour of theſe Doctrines, and thoſe who retained them, 
did, it more out of Pride than for any other Reaſon. 

F OR my Part, as I cannot helpeſteeming it a greater 
Inftance of Wiſdom to build up x hen to pull down, to 
plant than to deſtroy, ſo I apprehend the true End of 

a Philoſophy, 
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Philoſophy, nay, and of Chriſtianity itſelf, is, to per- 
fect rather than eradicate human Nature. 
OUR Religion, indeed, is ſo very far from endea-- 
vouring to extinguiſh our Paſſions, or forbidding us to 
ſhew ſuitable Expreſſions of Grief, on the Deceaſe of 
Perſons for whom Nature. gives us a Concern, that we 
have an Example of the Ralidvions of Chriſt himſelf on 
this Occaſion, who, when entering the Houſe of Laza- 
rus, after his Death, did not reprehend Mary and 
Martha, the Siſters of the Deceas'd, for their Lamenta- 
tions and Tears ; but, on the contrary, ſuffcr'd even his 
own Humanity to ſympathize with the Sorrow of thoſe 
about him; and he is expreſly ſaid to have groaned in 
Spirit, to have been troubled, and even to have wept. 
THE Concern we ſhew upon ſuch Occaſions, ought: 
not to be exceſſive, but in Proportion to the Diſtance or 
Nearneſs of Relation the Perſon deceas'd ſtood in towards 
us; and to ſuppreſs ſuch a Concern, and to appear wholly 
immoved in ſuch a Juncture, is ſo far from being a Vir- 
tue, that it is a Sign of Want of Humanity, as well as 
Decency. 513-8 28+ | 
THERE is, indeed, an excellent Modern Author of 
our own Country, for whoſe Writings I have the higheſt 
Veneration, whoſe Sentiments on this Head, wall, at 
krit Sight, appear very different from mine, and whom 
one would imagine to have been in Love, even with the 
ſevereſt Doctrines of the Sticks. The Author I mean, is 


Mr. App1$s0N, who, in his Tragedy of Cato, repre- 


ſents that Hero counting the Wounds of Marcus, and 
looking. on the dead Body of his Son, yet reeking with 
his Blood; and at this affecting Spectacle, inſtead of 
ſnewing any Marks of Paternal Sorrow, he makes him 
rather overjoy'd, and reprimanding the Spectators for 
the Concern they ſhewed on that Occaſion, he bids them 
turn it to a Subject that better deſerved it, the Ruin of 
their Country. Inſtead of making Remarks on this Paſ- 
ſage, much leſs making any Reflections on that noble 
Author, I ſhall endeavour to ſet it in a true Light, and. 
ſhew that Cato's Behaviour in this Reſpe&, was never 
intended as an Example. The entire Character of that 
Hero, through the Play, is that of a paſſionate Lover 
of his Country ; on the Freedom of which, he —_—_— 
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his own Happineſs, that of his Family, and every other 
Roman's, abſolutely depended. Is it to be wonder'd 
then, that he was not ſorry, or rather, that he ſhould 
be well pleaſed, that his Son, by falling bravely in the 
Defence of his Country, eſcaped looking on Ce/ar's laſt 
Triumph over the Remains of Nome, which himſelf ra- 
ther than behold, fell in cold Blood upon his own Sword ? 
NOR is it ſo unreaſonable, that any extraordinary 

Accident, which makes a very deep Impreſſion on our 
Minds, ſhould be the Motive of ſuch a Retirement, as 
that of Eupocivs ; for the Damp upon the Spirits, 
e Stop to the uſual Hurry of our Thoughts, there- 

V es us at firſt think more intenſely on that which 
occaſion'd it; and as it wears off, we ſee more clear! 
the Nature of Things, and become the better inform d. 
concerning the real Evils and Bleſſings of human Life, 
and the Ways, by which the former are to be avoided, 
and the latter obtained. The Carthyfian Monks, one of 
the ſtricteſt Orders of the Roman Church, are ſaid to have 
owed their Inſtitution to the Surprize with which their 
Founder St. Bruno was affected, at ſeeing a dead Body 
riſe up and ſpeak, as it was going to Burial. I cannot 
help thinking one of the fineſt Strokes in all Mr. Lee's 
Works, is, his making the t Scipio's Reſolution of 
withdrawing from the World, and ſpending the latter 
Part of his Days in Solitude and Retirement, to ariſe 
from beholding the dead Bodies of Maſ//iri/2 and Sopho- 
niſba, and from thence obſerving, into how many real 
Evils Mankind plunge themſelves, by an ambitious De- 
fre of F _ and too eager a Purſuit of Glory. 
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Virtue v, nor noble Blood, : X 
Nor Wit, by Love is anderſtood: | 
GoLD alone does Paſſion move, 
GoLD monopolizes Love. 
Cowrzr. 


From my Houſe in the Minories. 
A Mercenary Way of thinking, in Regard to the 


Fair Sex, is, at preſent, ſo ſhameleſly avow'd 

among the Mer, that ſcandalous Computations how 
much a Wife will coſt, and thoſe: Expences compared 
with the [zcome of her Fortune, are publiſhed through all 
the Nation ; to the ſcaring honeſt Folks from Matrimony, 
and the wonderful Increaſe of thoſe peeviſh Creatures 
called Old Matds. A Paper of this Kind, intitled, 
The Batchelor's Eſtimate of the Expences of a marry'd 
Life; which pretends to prove, that by marrying a 
Lady, with a Fortune of 2000 J. a Man muſt be a Loſer 
of above 200 J. per Ann. was ſent me the other Day; 
and with it the following Letter. 


To Henry STONECASTLE, Ei: 


M.. SPECTATOR, 


URE you will not ſuffer the incloſed Libel. on 
the Fair Sex, to paſs unreprov'd : You call your- 
ſelf our Champion, and now is your Time of being fo, 
when we are thus openly attacked ; nor can you with 
* Honour quit the Cauſe of Beauty and Innocence, op- 
* poſed by Avarice, Brutality and Malice. Though you 
©, are yourſelf a Batchelor, I am perſuaded you deteſt 
* ſuch ungenerous Principles as have no Regard for any 

Thing but Riches, —_ are wholly blind to Merit. 
© THE Calculations herein made, are unfair . 
out, there being no Deductions for innumerable Rx- 
| I 6 * pences, 
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pences, Which a Man ſaves by being marry'd : And 
which, was the Account juſtly ſtated, perhaps, would. 
turn the Ballance. But ſuppoſing it to be otherwiſe, 
and that what is here ſet forth were true ; if a Man's 
Circumſtances can afford it, why ſhould he find Fault ? 
And, if not, a prudent Wife would content herſelf 
with leſs. What is the Uſe of Money, but to pur- 
chaſe the Neceſſaries and Conveniencies of Life? What 
Purpole elſe can it ſerve ? Are theſe Expences for 
the Wife alone? does not the Huſband enjoy more than. 
ſhe ? And beſides, is a faithful Friend and Compa- 
nion, are the ſincere Affection, and the tender Endear- 
ments of a virtuous and deſerving Wife worth _— ? 
— But, ſuch mercenary Wretches as compute.in this 
Manner, have Souls inſenſible of all the generous and 
exalted Pleaſures of Love or Friendſhip, and can rel: 
no Delight but groveling in the Dirt. —They pretend 

how much is loft by marrying on the Man's Side; and 

I would gladly know what the Woman gains by it? 
With the Intereſt of her 2000/. can ſhe not live gen- 

tilely, and pleaſe herſelf in every Thing? And how 

is her Condition mended by all the Expences mention'd 

in the Efimate! Does ſhe not become dependent and 

entirely ſubject to a Huſband's Humour? And if ill For- 

tune places her with one of theſe conſiderate Gentle- 

men, is ſhe not throughly miſerable ; when after giving 

away every Thing, ſhe finds her very Food and Cloath- 
ing grudg'd her In ſhort, Lam very certain, even in 
the beſt of Marriages, were all Things well conſider'd, 
the Woman has much the worſt on't : For which Rea- 
ſon, I am determined to continue ſingle ; a Reſolution 
I wiſh all my Sex would make, and thereby humble 


the Inſolence of theſe fooliſh Creatures, who know 
not how to value us. 


Jam your Humble Servant, 
SUSANNA PENNYLITTLE. 


P. S. A Fellow who had courted me almoſt two 
Months, bought the Eflimate in his Pocket the other 
Night, and read it in an inſulting Manner; which 

| | | — . 
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occaſioned ſuch a Quarrel, that I have not ſeen him 
© fince. I don't ſend you Word of this, that I care for 
* him one Straw, but to let you know what Miſchief 
© ſuch abominable Calculations may be the Cauſe of. 


II is with much Concern, I find my pretty Country- 
Nomen reduced to a Neceſſity of becoming leſs ſerviceable 
in their Generation than they are naturally inclined to 
be; and that ſordid Avarice uſurps the Throne of Lowe, 
in Prejudice of the happieſt State on Earth. It was one 
peculiar Felicity of the firit Ages, that Affection join'd 
their Hearts before their Hands were join'd, and Beauty 
and Merit only directed them in their Choice. Then 
every Huſband was a Lover, and every Wife return'd 
the fond Embrace. But now, the firſt Queſtion about a 
Lady is, What Money has ſhe got! 'To talk of fine 
Perfections, of Beauty, Senſe, or Virtue, appears ndt- 
culous (if that's deficient) and will only — a Laugh: 
And as for Lowe, the bare mention of it, is reckon'd 
the certain Symptom of a diſtemper'd Brain. — This 
Evil has been long a growing; for the common Princt- 
ples of Nature and Reaſon, cannot be preſently rooted 
out; but at laſt it has ſpread itſelf ſo univerſally, that 
ſuch only who can buy Huſbands, muſt now expect to 
t them: (nor are they to be purchas'd but at high 
2 :) And as for thoſe, be they ever ſo deſerving other- 
wiſe, who are not Fortune's Favourites, their Lot muſt 
be to languiſh out their Days, uſeleſs to themſelves, and 
to the Publick. 

THE Greeks and Romans, by all Means poſſible, en- 
couraged Matrimony, which they coniider'd as the Baſis 
of their Glory, the ſure Way of becoming powerful, 
great and happy. The true Riches of a Nation, are 
the Multitude of its People ; and therefore they who 
oppoſe the moſt effectual Method of increaſing them, are 

Enemies to their Country. This was the 2 of 
thoſe wiſe Commonwealths, and they accordingly inflict- 
ed Fines and Penalties on ſuch as did not marry within 
a certain Age; whilſt thoſe who did, were indulg'd 
with Immunities, and regarded as Ornaments and Pillars 
of the State. But with us, the Caſe is otherwiſe, and 

a looſe licentious Way of Life, which enervates * 
e | roys 
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ſtroys our Youth, is generally, not only openly avow- 
ed, but practic'd; whereby the regular Increaſe of Peo- 
= is prevented, and the Laws of all good Policy vio- 

ated : Whilſt the beſt and moſt modeſt Part of the Fair 
Sex, are deſtin'd to be Nzns, even in a Country averſe 
to Popery ; and that for no Reaſon in the World, but 
becauſe they are not rich. 

I HAVE conſider'd the Paper which Mrs. Pexxvr- 
LITTLE ſo much complains of ; to which, I think, her 
own Letter may be a ſufficient Anſwer : And, therefore, 
inſtead of ſaying any more about it, I ſhall ſubjoin a 
Letter from a Gentleman, who ſeems to have a very un- 
common Way of thinking, and pretends to aflure me, 
from his own Experience, that the refin'd and heavenly 
Perſections of the Mind, are of ſome Value, even where 
there is a Want of Fortune; which is ſo ſtrange an Opi- 
nion, that I make no Doubt, it will divert the Gene- 
rality of my Readers. He writes as follows. 


IX. | | 
S you have favour'd the Town with ſeveral en- 


tertaining and uſeful Diſcourſes on Marriage; 
I ſhall give you an Account of my own Happineſs in 
that State ; an Happineſs which ariſes from the unaf- 
fected Virtue, the Prudence and Good-Nature of my 
dear Companion, whoſe Merit firſt engag'd my Love, 
and whoſe ſincere Affection muſt for ever preſerve and 
reward it. | 
T THOUGH I'm the Son of an antient and rich 
Family, yet being a younger Brother, and my Father 
having many Children, I was ſent out Clerk to an At- 
torney. I had not been long in Town, e'er I fixed 
my Eyes on a young Lady in the Neighbourhood, who 
was remarkable for every engaging Qualification both 
of Body and Mind ; ſhe ſung to Admiration, play'd 
in great Perfection on the Harpſicord and Organ, and 
-4 & in an uncommon Manner, improv'd a fine natu- 
ral Genius, with much reading in the beſt of Books ; 
with all this, ſhe was entirely free from Affectation, 
or Self-Conceit. Her Converſation won my Heart, I 
— my Addreſſes to her, and after ſome Time, was 
eſt wich a Return to my ſincere Paſſion. Sure _ 
| ; 6 air 
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Pair regarded each other with more Eſteem and Ten- 
derneſs | which went on increaſing, till my Clerkſhip 
was expir'd. Before that Time, we never propoſed 
marrying, and then I found innumerable Difficulties 


attending it. My Father lived grand and high, = 
tne 


a numerous Retinue, and was fond to a Degree of 
Glory of his Family: On the other Side, SABINA's 
Father, by unavoidable Misfortunes, was render'd un- 


capable of giving her any Fortune. I had no more 


myſelf than fifteen hundred Pounds, left me by a Re- 
lation, to begin the World with : Which, with what 
little Practice I ſoon gain'd, and a good Economy, 
was ſufficient for my own Maintenance, but would not 
defray the Expences of a Family. What could I do? 
to marry without my Father's Conſent, J was very 
certain would for ever diſoblige him, and I was as 


ſure he would never give it me: And though he could 


not well ſpare his Ready Money, I expected ſomething 
conſiderable at his Death, which by this Means, 
would be entirely loit. In ſhort, I determin'd to de- 
fer my Marriage, and purſue my Buſineſs with Dili- 
gence ; whereby, in about two Years and a Half, I 
purchas'd a Place of 300 J. per Arn. and ſoon after, 
an Eftate of 200 J. a Year was left me by an Uncle. 
Now I judg'd myſelf in a Condition to provide for 
my dear SaBINa : But, notwithſtanding, before I 
marry'd her, reſolved. if poſſible, to obtain my Fa- 
ther's Approbation, and purpoſely made a Journey into 
the Country, to try what I could do. After ſeveral 
Diſcourſes, at a Diſtance, to find out his Way of think- 
ing, he one Day expreſſed himſelf very much to my 
Satisfaction, in the following Manner; — Son, 
ſays he, I would have you marry; but remember, 
that Marriage is an Affair of the utmoſt Conſequence in 
Life ; and that on your Choice therein, your whole Hap- 
pineſs depends, Let me adviſe you not to make yourſelf 
a Wretch for the Sake of Riches. Money alone, in 
that State, never made a happy Man: It is à good 
Ingredient, but your F. w_ muſt ariſe from an Unity 
of Affection. However, beware of running into Po- 
wverty ; Lowe only, will not do. There muſt on one 


Side or the other, be ſufficient for a gentile Maintenance: 


« But 
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© But it's not much Matter where. Encouraged by 
© this candid Speech. I told him the whole Story of my 
long Paſſion, and gave him a true Character of my 
charming Sa RINA; of whoſe Merit and Tenderneſs, 
I had received ten Thouſand convincing Proofs. 
Without being angry, as I apprehended, he told me 
he would ſee ner; to which I readily conſented, not 
* doubting he would be pleaſed with her Perſon; 
Behaviour, and Converſation. Accordingly finding 
every Thing as J had related of her, he was ſo de- 
* lighted, that he kiſſed her, called her Daughter, 
* bleſs'd us both together, ſtaid in Town whilit the 
© Marriage was conſummated, and gave me a thouſand 
© Pounds, to make up for her Want of Fortune. We 
© have been marry'd now five Years, and are as happy a 
Couple as any living: Our mutual Endeavours are to 
* oblige each other: Our Life is one continued Calm; 
nothing is able to diſturb our Peace, and Heaven 
© blefles us with all our Hearts Defire. Permit me, Sir, to 
add, that true Felicity is to be found only in generous . 
Souls, and that Track Marriages can never produce 


s Happineſs.” 
| Jan, SI R, 


KR (6 


— 


Your very Humble Servant, 


= W. L. 
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Permittes ipſis expendere Numinibus guid 

Conveniat Nobis, rebuſque fit utile noſiris ; 

Charior eft illis Homo, quam fabi. | 
Juvenal. 


Receive my Council, and ſecurely move ; 
Intruſt thy Fortune to the Pow'rs above. 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring Wiſdom ſees thee want. 
In Goodneſs, as in Greatneſs, they excel : 


db !.— that awe low'd ourſelves but half ſo bell. | 
| Dryden's Juvenal. 


From my Houſe in the Minories. 


HE moſt happy Conſideration, and what every 
Man ſhould continually have in Mind, is, that 
he, and every Thing around him, at all Times, 
in all Places,and upon all Occaſions, are entirely under 
the Guidance and Care of Providence. Nothing comes 
to paſs by Accident: That Pozwer which form'd the 
Univerſe, is preſent every where, and all Things are 
actuated by its immediate Direction. The contrary to 
this Suppoſition is inconſiſtent with the Nature of an 
Omni potent and Omniſcient Deity, and with the Subordi- 
nation and Dependency of created Things; which can 
no more ſubſiſt, than they could be at firſt produced, 
without a /upreme Agency. As the Being which 
made us is All auiſe, he muſt intend us for certain Ends 
and Purpoſes ; as he is All. poaberful, thoſe Purpoſes muſt 
inevitably be fulfilled ; and to this we may add, for our 
Comfort, that as he is All. good, his De/igns mult neceſſa- 
rily be to give us Happineſs. 
I AM aware, it will be objected, that this Opinion 
is deſtructive of Man's Free-wwill, and ſuppoſes "oe 20 
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have appointed Evil as well as Good: But having re- 
ſolved againſt Controverſy of any Kind, wn. it 
might eaſily be ſhewn, that to be under the abſolute Di- 
rection of an Allaviſe Being is a more glorious Freecom, 
than being left to the unſteady and ſhort- ſighted Guidance 
of our own weak Reafer, and that it is abſurd to ſup- 
poſe any Thing ariſing in L to the Mill of an 
Almighty Poxcer ;) I ſhall purſue the End of my preſent 
Paper, which is, to make us paticnt and eaſy under all 
the Misfortunes of Life, thankful for the Bleſſings of it, 
and contented with whatſoever is our allotted Portion 
an It. 
WITH a very little Attention, we may obſerve 
Ewvents continually ariſing without any De/ign, or Thought 
of ours, without our Care, and contrary to our Intent 
and Eæxpectation: While our own deep-lay'd, and, as we 
believe, infallible Schemes, miſcarry and come to nought, 
by Means wholly unforeſeen, and notwithſtanding our 
utmoſt Induſtry. —— Does not this prove us at the abſo- 
lute Diſpoſal of ſome ſuperior Power, who, as he pleaſes, 
governs and orders all Things, and on whom all Events, 
intirely are dependant ? And, from this Knowledge does 
there not reſult the moſt rational and well-grounded Su- 
tisfaction, when we conſider that this Power is All. good, 
and that whatever we may at preſent ſuffer, or however 
contrary the Appearance of Things may ſeem, our H = 
pineſs will be the certain Conſequence ? Is not this ſufh- 
cient to make us bear up under Pain, or Poverty, or Diſ- 
„ To ſubmit with Cheerfulneſs to his Diſpen- 
ations, and reſign our Affairs into the Hands of that Be- 
neficent and Almighty Being, who, we are aſſured, in- 
tends the Felicity of all his Creatures, and knows what 
Is yur for us, much better than we ourſelves do ? 
OW terrible muſt every Thing about us ſeem, and 
what continual Fears muſt we lie under, had we only 
our own Forefight, Care and Power to preſerve us, from 
thoſe innumerable Accidents which are always threaten- 
ing us on every Side? But how quiet and perfectly ſecure 
may we be, from a Certainty, that the ſame Goodneſs 
which gave usBeing--guards us: That he loves us: That he 
created us to be happy: That nothing can _ his ill, 
or happen to us but by his Appointment: And that he ap- 
points 
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pones every Thing in the very beſt Manner that is poſ- 
ſible ! 

THAT Being which created has an undoubted Power 
over all: We are the Creatures of his Will, and to reſign 
entirely to his Diſpenſations is not our Duty only, but 
our greateſt Happineſs. It is impoſſible for our ſhallow 
Reaſon to comprehend the Depths of infinite Wiſdom ; 
we ſcarce diſcern one Inch before us, much leſs the Con- 
nections and Relations between Times and Things, which 
lie widely diſtant from one another, and are concealed 
from all but his Eye who ſees every Thing together, in 
one Point of View. It is vain Madneſs and Preſump- 
tion for us to- pretend to judge, who neither know the 
Antecedents, nor the Conſequences of things : But we 
ht to fit down, aſſur d and ſatisfy d, that whatever 
als us here, whatever Diſtreſſes we may endure, they 
are all appointed by the Will of God, and are ſo many 
Advances towards Perfection: For, as Plato ſomewhere 
ſays, whatever Misfortunes happen to a juſt Man, whe- 
ther Poverty, Sickneſs, or any of thoſe Things which 
ſeem to be Evils, either in Life or Death, Soy ſhall 
conduee to his Good. | 
_ WHILST we behold the whole Brute Creation pur- 
ſuing ſuch Meaſures as are moſt perfective of their Hap- 

— thereto directed by a Principle in Nature, which 
it is a Force upon them to reſiſt; can we believe Man 
only left at random, to blunder on, without any other 
Guide but his own blind Judgment ? Inſtinct in them is 
ever right, informing them truly what they ought to 
follow or avoid; but our Judgment ſcarce knows what 
to wiſh for, and oftentimes would lead us to our Ruin, 


did not Providence interpoſe. Were we our own Carvers, 
we ſhould all of us be miſerable, and like thoſe miſtaken 


Creatures, which addreſs'd Jupiter for a Change in their 


Condition, we ſhould repent our Choice, and pray to 
have our Wiſhes taken from us. 

AS for Happineſs in general, Heaven ſeems to have 
been very equal in its Diſtribution. There are none ſo 
miſerable, but they have many Bleſſings to be thankful 
for; nor any ſo happy, as to be wholly free from Un- 
eaſineſs. The moſt uſeful Things of Life, are common 


alike to all. The Sun affords its benign Influence and 


Light, 
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Light, and warms the meaneſt Cottage, as well as the 


moſt ſtately Palace; and the humble Peaſant enjoys the 
Benefit of the refreſhing Air as amply, as the moſt ex- 
alted Monarch. The induſtrious Mechanick, gratifie, 
the Neceſſities of Nature, with as good an Appetite, as 
the moſt wanton and luxurious Epicure: And the igno- 
rant Day-Labourer is indulg'd with the Refreſhments of 
Sleep, in as high a Degree, as the deep-read Scholar, or 
the idleſt Man of Fortune. 

AS for what we call Proſperity and Adwer/ity : The in- 
viſible Chain of Cauſes and Efees, of Things paſt, pre- 
fent, and to come, is only known to that Eternal Being, 
who 1s infinitely juſt, and good, and wiſe, and power- 
ful; and who can never act in Contradiction to theſe hiz 
Attributes, however ſtrange and unaccountable Thing: 
may ſeem to us. | 


The Ways of Heaven are dark and intricate, 

Puxæl d in Mazes, and perplex'd with Errors? 

Our Underſtanding traces them in vain, 

Loft and beavilder d in the fruitleſs Searth ; 
Nor fees avith how much Art the Windings run, 
Nor <where the regular Confuſion ends. Cato. 


THE N let us acquieſce in God's all-wiſe Diſpoſal of 
Affairs, and with humble Reverence, ſubmit to that 
Station and Condition of Life, which he hath allotted 


for us; for this, and only this, can give us that happy | 
c 


1 of Mind, in which true Felicity is to 
found. | 

WHAT can be worth our Anxiety! — Human 
Life is but one ſhort Stage in our Journey onward thro' 
the numberleſs Gradations of Being: And the World an 

Inn, where we only call in our Progreſs towards Per- 
fection: One Generation paſſes ; another comes: And 
its Inhabitants are always changing. This reminds 


me of a Story, not much from the preſent Purpoſe, of a 
Derwi/e, who travelling through T artary, arrived at the 
Town of Ball, and by Miſtalce, went into the King's 
Palace, ſuppoling it to be a publict Inn or Caravan/ary, 
ſuch as in that Country are prepared for Travellers at the 
_  publick Charge. Having look d ſome Time „ 
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he enter'd a long Gallery, where he laid down his Wal- 
let, and ſpread his Carpet, in order to repoſe himſelf af- 
ter the Eaſtern Manner. He was ſoon diſcover'd by the 
Guards, who aſk'd him his Buſineſs in that Place. His 
Anſwer was, that he intended to take his Night's Lodg- 
ing in that Caravar/ary. The Guards — in a very 
angry Manner, that Houſe was not a Caravanſary, tut 
the King's Palace. It happen d the King pals'd by, 
during their Debate; and ſmiling at the _ Mi- 
ſtake, enquired how he could poſſibly be ſo dull, as not 
to diſtinguiſh a Palace from a publick Inn? Sir, 
ſays the Derwi/e, give me Leave to aſk your Majeſty a 
Queſtion or two. Who were the Perſons that lodged in 
this Houſe when it was firſt built? The Ming reply'd, 
his Anceſtors. And who, ſays the Derwiſe, was the 
laſt Perſon that lodged here ? My Father, ſaid the King. 
And who is it, ſays the Derviſe, that lodges here at 
preſent ? The 2 1 anſwer d, himſelf. And who, ſays 
the Derwi/e, will be here after you? The King told 
him, the young Prince his Son. Then Sir, cries the 
Derviſe, 1 was not miſtaken: For an Houſe that changes 
its Inhabitants ſo often, and receives ſuch a perpetual 


Succeſſion of Gueſts, is not a Palace, but a Caravar/ary. 
* * | 
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Creta an carbone Notandi? For. L. 1 i. 3. 
N ere thoſe Mad or Sober, Fools or Wiſe ? 


From my Houſe in the Minories. 


AM often puzzled what Judgment to make of the 
I Generality of Mankind, who ſeem to ſhut their 

Eyes, that they may ſee, and fly from what they are 
anxious to obtain : They purſue what they eſteem a 
Good, through Roads which lead them diametrically 
contrary to the Goal they aim at reaching; and are, not- 
withſtanding, ſo obſtinate in their Opinions, that they 
refuſe to be ſet right. Don Tomaſio deiures to be thought 


a Man 
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a Man of Conſequence, and very rich; and to attain this 
Character, he is making himſelf a Beggar, by living 
above his Eſtate ; and loſes the Eſteem of his Acquain- 
tance, by his noted Rhodomontades. What can be more 
contrary to the Ends he wiſhes, than the Meaſures he pur- 
ſues ?—Smatterio would be thought a Man of Letters; 
and to be ſo reputed; he takes Pains to ſhew his Igno- 
rance, by repeating Scraps of Latin in every Company ; 
which he either pronounces with a falſe Accent, or mur- 
ders with falſe Concord. Don B:/bea would have the 
World think him a Hero; and to attain the Reputation, 
of a brave Man, picks Quarrels, and gets a Beating. 
---Brancita deſires to be taken for a Lady of Severe Vir- 
tue, and great Charity; and is therefore, by her Scandal, 
laying herſelf open to the Cenſures of all the World, 
which commonly ſuſpe&s her Virtue, who blemiſhes 
that. of her Neighbour ; for it's allow'd by all, that 
nothing can be more uncharitable, than to attack the 
Character of the Abſent. As Reputation 1s priz'd above 
Life, ſuch a one is worſe than the Aſſaſſine, who ſtabs 
a Man behind his Back. Brocado ſets up for a Man of 
d Senſe: yet cannot his Friends perſuade him to Si- 
lence, and to the preferring a Guinea in his Pocket to an 
Embroider d Coat: And the going plain and at Liberty, 
to the being in a Lac'd Suit in a * Houſe: No, 
he will convince the World, he is the Reverſe of what 
he wiſhes it ſhould think him.----Mr. Miuce would have 
you believe he keeps the beſt Company; therefore calls all 
the Men of Faſhion by their Chriſtian Names, and has 
ever a String of Lords at his Tongue's End: This, his 
Method, awakens Curioſity, and diſcovers him always 
the Head of the Company he keeps; his Burgunay's fallen 
to Derby-Ale, and his noble Companions, dwindled to 
Mechanicks. —Satyra has ſome Wit, and a great deal of 
Wl Nature: She defires to be eſteemed agreeable Com- 
any; and to this End, falls foul on the Reputation of 
er Acquaintance, and makes all People of Senſe avoid 
and abhor her. But to leave particular Examples, let us 
examine the Conduct of the greater Part of Mankind, 
and enquire into their Views, and we ſhall find them 
very inconfiſtent. Hiſtory can give us Inſtances of Men 
who have thirſted after the Character of Upright Pa- 
N | | triots, 
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triots, at the ſame Time they have by their Luxury, 
their Palaces, fine Paintings, and Equipage, declared to 
all the World they had robbed the Publick ; ſince neither 
their Patrimony, Economy, nor the Emoluments of 
their Poſts, could ſupport their Expence. But to de- 
ſcend: How many do we ſee gaping after the Epithet of 
a pretty Fellow, and making — ridiculous to at- 
tain it? How many do we ſee pointed and laugh d at, who 
think they are travelling in the Highway of a general 
Applauſe ? How much Humour have I obſerved in a Hat 
0 : Breadth of a Trencher, fix'd over the Right Eye, 
and touching the Top-extremity of the Left Ear ? What 
a deal of Bravery have I remarked in a Pair of Flat- 
heel'd Pumps, and a Sword tuck'd up to the Arm-Pits ? 
And how much has the Pocket, placed in a Line with 
the Hip, and the Sleeve ſhorten'd to the Elbow, ſpoke 
the Man of Diſtinction? Theſe are Effentials in a modern 
Pretty Fellow, and ſuch as render them the Contempt of 
People of good Senſe of either Sex. Tell *em this, and 
they laugh at you: Put them in the Road; tell them 
ood Manners and Modeſty will lead them to their 
Wiſhes, and you'r a Snarler, a Man ignorant of the 
World, and not worth liſt'ning to. To what can we 
attribute theſe Deviations, if not to Self-love ? a Fond- 
neſs of our own Opinions, which ſhuts our Eyes and 
Ears to Reaſon? We pleafe ourſelves in the Methods we 
take, and caſily flatter ourſelves, the World will Judge 
as we wiſh they ſhould. I knew a Shop-keeper, who 
finding he declined, took the ready Way to Ruin, to be 
a proper Expedient for his Support ; and becauſe he copld 
not furniſh the Expence of his Family, he muſt have a 
Footman to increaſe it: No doubt, he imagined the 
World wou'd, by this, believe him in a flouriſhing Con- 
dition, and make Concluſions as he would have them: 
But, his Family increaſing, and the Number of his Cre- 
ditors not leſſening, made them outrageous, place real 
Misfortunes to the Account of his Vanity, and haſten on 
a Statute of Bankruptcy. People are ſeldom taken with 
an Out-fide Appearance, where Intereſt, Reſentment, or 
Ill Nature, ſets them on Inquiry; and the World is not 
ſo often deceived, as they are, who would impoſe upon 
it: Yet (it's ſtrange) neither Precept nor Example will 
is prevail 
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vail on Men to prefer Reaſon to Humour, to examine 
coolly their Actions, and foreſee the Conſequences of 


their Conduct. 
To HENRY STONECASTLE, EI: 


. | 

| HE following Letter is ſaid to have been written 

| by the Abbot de Cluguy to a young Nobleman, 
his Relation, who ruin'd himſelf by Blowin the 
Court; was vaſtly indebted ; and was a Sub-Aſſiſtant 
to Harry IV. in his Amours, though he profited but 
little by that mean Employment. I have in the Tran- 
ſlation taken the Liberty to modernize the Language 
in ſome few Places, though I have no where deviated 
from the Senſe of my Author. If you think it deſerves 
a Place in your Paper, it is at your Service. 


Q@ 6G: M 0a 


* 
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SIR, your conſtant Reader. 


My LORD, | 

W AT EVER Outſide you may put on, and 
whatever Methods you may take to drive off 
Reflection, I am ſure you muſt paſs a great many un- 
eaſy Minutes : For Reaſon will find Time to be heard ; 
and the longer you put her off, like your Creditors, 
the more clamorous ſhe will grow, and the weightier 
will be her Charge; for ſhuffling off Reaſon, is like 
rocraſtinating Payments, the Debt grows the heavier. 
Harry in a Court, Gaiety and Diverſions, may keep 
her aloof for a while, but will never expel her ; ſhe 
will lay your Conduct before you, ſhew you to your- 
ſelf, and let you ſee what you appear in the Eyes of 
the World. I know, by Experience, what it coſts to 
ſhut out her Admonitions, and the Folly of not liſten- 
ing to her, till it's too late to redreſs the Conſequences 
of acting contrary to, (that is, without,) her DiQates ; 
for who acts without the Aſſiſtance of Reaſon, acts 

contrary to it. | 
* THE humane Part of the World ſay you are good- 
natur d, and pity your Conduct: But, my Lord, is 
* it not a melancholy Thing to become an wo of 
| « Pity, 
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Pity, when you have it in your Power, to be a Sub- 
ject of Emulation? The reſt, who ſpcak of you in the 
mildeft Terms, ſay you are inſenſible. Wretched 
State! when Inſenſibility is thought the beſt of our 
Character! But, my Lord, there are Numbers, who 
are not even ſo tender of you, and exclaim in Terms 
too harſh for Repetition. 

* HAVE ſo much Pity on yourſelf, as to liſten to 
the Dictates of your own Reaſon; a little Reſolution 
will make you ſtand the Shock. She, that Emanation 
from the Deity, will make you what you ought to be, 
by ſhewing you what you are: For I am certain, 
were you no Stranger to yourſelf, you have not ſo far 
ſtifled all Sentiments of Honour, as not to with to be 
2 Dog, rather than to continue (as you have made your- 
ſelf) the Contempt of all who hear you mentioned. 
You are plunged in Debt, and hope to retrieve your- 
{elf by an Employment, I am told, you glory in: The 
Offer which, even from an Univerſal Monarch, a 
Man of Spirit would reject with Scorn. Would you 


ſuffer Reaſon but to hold the Glaſs, you would fly the 


hideous Figure it would reflect: But ttill then, you 
mult be unknown to yourſelf, and to yourſelf only. 
J AM fatisfy'd theſe Truths won't pleaſe you: 
but they are neceſſary, and are ſent you by one who 
weeps while you laugh ; who ſees you painted every 
Day in the moſt frightful Colours; who. whercever 
you are mentioned, meets with as many Stabs, as he 
hears Follies repeated; who dares not excuſe your 
Conduct, becauſe you have left not the leait Room for 
Vindication; and cannot reſent your being treated 
with Contempt, as he has too much Honour to enter 
into an unjuſt Quarrel. 

* BELIEVE me, my Lord, your Figure is your 
Shame; and while you think it gains Reſpect, it ren- 
ders you deſpicable. Would you really make a great 
Figure, learn to be an honeſt Man; wear your own 


Clothes, and don't ſuffer other People to feed youand 


your Servants : Be aſhamed to let poor Tradeſmen 


* curſe your Luxury, when their Families aſk them 
for Bread. The Splendor of your Equipage, makes 


you conſpicuous indeed ; ſo does a Pillory the Cri- 
You. I. K minal 
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minal placed on it for a Cheat. Your Finery is, my 
Lord, your Pillory ; your Embroidery the Scrole of 
your Infamy ; and the Curſes of thoſe to whom you 
are indebted, the moſt ſticking, as well as moſt filthy 
Dirt, that ever poor Wretch was pelted with. Now, 
if you would {as you call it) deſcend, you would riſe 
in the Opinion of the World: And my Lord in a 
plain Coat and a Hackney Coach would gain the 
Efteem of all Mankind, but muſt, in his Velvet and 
Chariot, continue the Object of their Contempt. If 
you take this Freedom Ill, you'll make but an ungrate- 
ful Return for my Deſire of doing you the greateſt Ser- 
vice; however, your Reſentment can never affect me; 
for I make no Parade of my Charity, and as I look 
upon the reclaiming a youn 1 Man, or even 
an Attempt towards it, to be not the leaſt Act of that 
* Sort, you will not wonder that I conceal my Name. 


. . wo WS Wo 


Non te, ſed Nummos. 
Not thy Perſon, but thy Portion, 


From my Houſe in the Minories. 


YN a late Paper, I took up the Cudgels for my Fair 
Readers, in Behalf of 'm0::y, againſt all thoſe 
greedy Muckworms, who can ſee no Charms in any 
Thing but Money, nor think a Woman worth one Far- 
thing more than the Portion which ſhe brings. Since 
that Time, I hav. received ſeveral Epiſtles, couch'd in 
the moſt ſoft and obliging Language poflible, to thank 
me, for appearing on that Side the Queſtion, which, as a 
Batchelor, it was fear'd I would oppoſe. — One Lady, 
in particular, is ſo kind as to let me know, where ſhe 
ſhould be glad to ſee me, and declares ſhe is neither old 
nor ugly: Another, tells me, ſhe can command 10,000 /. 
and ſhould like very well to beſtow it on a Man _ 
uc 
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ſuch reaſonable Sentiments as mine, though he were not 
worth a Groat : And a Third enquires why I never 
marry'd, ſaying, it's a thouſand Pities I ſhould conti- 
nue ſingle with a Way of thinking ſo proper to make an 
Huſband. For my own Part, I am fatisfy'd with 
having done my Duty, (which ſhall ever be my Endea- 
vour,) without Regard either to Favour or Affection. 
Therefore, as for the firſt Lady, F hope ſhe will excuſe 
my Viſit, becauſe I happen to be old, though ſhe is 
young : In anſwer to the ſecond, I wiſh her as good an 
Huſband as ſuch Generoſity, and fo large a Fortune me- 
rits: And I could give the third a Reaſon why I am ſtill 
a Batchelor, (which, I believe, ſhe'd allow to be a good 
one,) was it not a Piece of private Hiſtory, that, per- 
haps, is better conceal'd, ſince it would ſhew a fickle 
Creature of her own dear Sex to have been the unhappy 
Cauſe. A Story I would willingly forget for ever! 
Though ſome Time or other, I may be forced to tell 
it in my own Defence. But laying all other Things 
_ at preſent, the following Letter deſerves the publick 
Otice. | "> PM POR 


To Henry SToxngEcCasTLE, E; 


SIX, 
IM Y your Means, I defire to inform the World, that 
: ELIZABETH BALANCE, of the Parikh of Sr. 


* Margaret's, Neſiminſter, Spinſter, with a Fortune of 
2000 J. and no more, has lately (to the great Surprize 
ef every Body) been ſo imprudent, as to refuſe the 
Viſits of TimoTHY ShAlLow, of the County of 
Eſſex, Eſq; and one of his Majeſty's Juſtices of the 
Aurum, with an Eſtate of 1000 J. per Ann. though 
in Pity to her Ignorance, he was ſo kind as to let her 
know, how much ſhe ought to think herſelf obliged 
for his Addreſſes, ſince he muſt be a conſiderable 
Loſer by making her his Wife : As a Proof of which, 
he left the Batchelor's Eſtimate of the Expences of a 
marry'd Life for her ſerious Peruſal. But, notwith- - 
ſtanding, this Lady has farther the Indiſcretion to de- 
clare, that ſhe ſhall regard the good Senſe, Probity, 
and Affection of a Man, beyond all Conſiderations of 

K 2 Wealth, 


wo E ĩ „ 
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Wealth, whenever ſhe chooſes a Companion for Life: 
Though, in the preſent Caſe, ſhe ſhould not think her- 
ſelf at all a Gainer. The Reaſon for this her extraor- 
dinary Conduct and Reſolution, ſhe has given under 
her own Hand, at the Intreaty of her Friends. 


' Te WW 2 7 


The SrinsTER's ESTIMATE. 
OR, 


The CALCUL ATIONS V Mr. 1 
BALANCE ; auith ber Otjervations on the Batchelor's 


Eſtimate. 


V Fortune is juſt 2000 J. which being TE on 
Securities, at 5 fer Cent. beings me in, 
with very little Trouble, clearly 1001. per 2 


I board with a Female Relation, who is). „„ 
bleſt with a large Eſtate, and lives in a 
pleaſant Country, in the Midſt of an 
agreeable Neighbourhood ; from which 
in Winter, ſhe removes to her Houſe 
in London. Though ſhe made me an 

Offer of my Board, yet being unwil- 
ling to lic under ſuch an Obligation, I 


| 
pay her yearly J 


8 


My Claths, Linen and Waſting, one 
Year with another, colt mc 
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For three Years paſt, (ſince the Death of} J. s. 4. 
a favourite Maid, who was brought | 
up with me,) my Couſin rather chuſes 
her Servants ſhould give me the little 
Attendance I want, than that I ſhould 
take another; ſo that 20 J. per Ann. 
which her Board and Wages came to | 
might have been ſaved : --- But I have 
been at the Expence of learning the | 
French Language, and have collected a > 15 9 © 
few Bocks, both in that and the Zrp- | 
ii Tongue, in the Choice of which, 
I have been directed by ſome ingenious | 
Men of my Acquaintance. For theſe | 
Purpoſes, I allot 10 J. per Aun. which, 
with 5/. a Year in Gratifications to 
the Servants of my Coufin's Family, 

| and others, for their extraordinary | 

Trouble, makes yearly 
My Expences in London at Plays, Ec. 
80 never amount to more than 101. per 
Ann. — I ſometimes play at Quaarille, 


but low, and as often win as loſe; nl 
, baut if the latter, it's comprized within 
the ſaid Sum. 
The greateſt Part of the remaining 20 /. 
I lay by, as a Reſerve, in Caſe of Sick- | 
neſs, or any other Accident. The reſt 
| I beſtow upon the Poor; and how in- 0 6 
* conſiderable ſoever it may be thought 4 | | 
by ſome, I aflure you, as the World 
now goes,, I paſs for a very charitable 
and generous Perſon. J 
W009 0 ©0- 


THUS I diſpoſe of the Income of my own Fortune; 
and what I ſhould gain or loſe by marrying the Sqrzr-, 
(according to the Eſtimator's Way of thinking, wilt 
beit be ſeen, by conſidering, how in ſuch a Caſe his Re. 
venue would be laid out, and how much thereof would 
2 K 3 come 
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come to my Share.— ] muſt premiſe, that my Fortune 
was intended to pay off a Mortgage, made on the Eſtate, 
ſince he came of Age: So there would be no Addition 
thereby to his 1000 J. per Aunum. 


The unavoidable EX PEN CES, 


O F 
TIMOTHY SHALLOW, E: 

1 

imp. Eductions for Taxes, Pariſb and 2 0 0 0 
County Charges, c. 8 

For Houſe-keeping, at leaſt 360 0 0 
For his own Chaths, Sc. I will venture 3 

to put down no more than | 
A Coach aud Horſes, with the Wages of 

Caachman and Footman, and their LiF o 0 
VEries, _ _ than | 
A Gardner, and other Servants Wages, 

muſt amount to 2 : 42 © @ 
Hounds, Setting-degs, Horſes, &c. with 

Allowance for Horſes loſt and hurt, G _ 1 

Bets at Races, and other incident ® 0 

Charges, 
Ale, Wine, Brandy, Pipes and Tobacco, 80 © o 


Expences at an Ale-houſe, in private Con- 
erence with the Landlord, the Barber, 10 © 0 


and the Exciſe- Man, 
Journeys to London to get rid of his Wite, . 
and Expences there, 1 
Books, Pens, Ink and Paper, 5 000 © © 
Apothecary and Surgeon after Drinking- as 


. Bouts and r 
or a Steavard, to perform the Drudgery 
of receiving ; and paying __ F 8 PP 


1000 0 0 
—— — 


L 
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I PURPOSELY omit the conſtant Charges for 

Repairs, Lsſs by Tenants, Clubs, Elections, Treſpaſſes, 
 Duarrels, Law-Suits, Whoring, and its Conſequences; 
for the Uncertainty, not of the Expence, but the Amount 
of it. As theſe laſt Particular ſeldom come into a Gen- 
tleman's Calculation of yearly Diſburſements, they com- 
monly bring a Debt upon the Eſtate, which I am afraid 
my Expences, how low and reaſonable ſoever, muſt have 
increas'd ; unleis ſome of the other Articles (which I 
could not expect) might have been abridged. 

IN the above, I cannot ſee any one Article purely 
upon my Account. Though, perhaps, the Coach will 
be charged to me ; for, indeed, that is a Grievance moſt 
complained of, and the firſt Superfluity an Huſband 
uſually lays aſide. But as I have the Uſe of one at 
preſent, as often as I pleaſe, I cannot poſſibly ſet that 
down as an Advantage accruing to me by the Match. 
IT will be objected, that theſe Calculations cf mine, 
only ſuit ſome few Perſons ; But is the Batchelor's Eſti- 
mate more general? His Scheme of Life, ſuch as it is, 
is only ſeen in the Iuns of Court, or about Chancery-Lane. 
On the contrary, it muſt be granted, that although every 
Woman of my Fortune cannot live exactly in the ſame 
Manner with me, yet ſhe may, in one, very decent and 

able, without the Want of any Thing ſhe can with 
Reaſon wiſh for. As to the Computations, I believe 
there is, at leaſt, as much Exactneſs in mine, as his. 
And though the Occaſion confines me to the Expences 
of a particular Perſon, yet, I am perſuaded, whoever 
conſiders the Management of moſt — (in other 
Circumſtances of Life,) will find a very ſmall Propor- 
tion appropriated to the Wife's Uſe. But, as to that 
Matter, I am not much difturb'd, it being my chief 
Deſign to ſhew, how happily a Woman may live, in a 
ſingle State, with only 2000 J. and of how little Benefit, 
in the Views of the Batchelor and his Advocates, whole 
Souls are wholly fixed on Gain, a Marriage, which the: 
World calls advantageous, is like to be to her. 

IT is eaſy to ſee, that Writer's Intent was, to depre- 
ciate our Sex, and make the Marriage State appear as 
inconvenient as poſſibly he could. I ſhould not blame 
him for adviſing People to conſider well before they 

| K 4 marry, 
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marry, and appriſing them, how in that Condition, 
their Expences mult neceſſarily be increas'd. It is pro- 
per every body ſhould be convinced of this, and be pre- 
pared to bear it too, before it comes, (I will not ſay 
with Patience,) but with Chearfulneſs. A ſingle Man 
may be maintained for little; whereas, a Famil ny. whoa 
continual and conſiderable Ditburiements : But then, is 
there no Satisfaction in Return for this? And what Ad- 
vantages has the Wife, whereof the Huſband has not the 
better Share? But this pretty Gentleman ſeems to think 
himſelf ſo valuable, that he expects to get the Lord knows 
what all with a Woman, if ever he condeſcends to ho- 
nour her wich his dear Perſon. — I ſuppoſe he won't 
take a Farthing leſs, than what he computes he ſhall 
expend when marry'd ; for _ ihould he contribute 
any Thing ? But I believe, as low as the Market runs 
on our Side, it may be a long Time before this happens ; 
and therefore, in the mean while, I with him all the 
Felicity which his Chambers of twelve Pounds ten Shil- 
lings, and his Bed- Malter at fifty Shillings 2-Year, can 
ive him. | | 
n THUS far Mrs. Batance: And I ſhall trouble 
you no more than to aſſure you that ] am, 


2 WW Pw 1% NO 
ERREHL Putty A.) 


Me definat unguam | 
Tecum Graia loqui, tecum Romana Vetuſtas. Claudian, 


Nor ever fail to ruminate the Pages 


Of the old learned Greek and Roman Sages. 
4 . 
From my Houſe in the Minories. 


HOSE excellent Writings of the Greets and Ro- 
mans, which, with a Fs aha Veneration, have 
been handed down, through ſo many Ages to us, 

are finiſh'd and noble Patterns of Learning and Polite- 
neſs. The Moderns only are more or leſs _ our 
raite 
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[Praiſe and Imitation, in Proportion, as they have with 
more or leſs Exactneſs copied theſe bright Originals. — 
Whether it be, that old People are always fondeſt of 
what they took Pains about and were pleaſed with 
when young, or from what Reaſon ſoever it arifes, I 
won't pretend to ſay ; but I conſtantly obferve, that a 
Page of Homer or Virgil, Demoſthenes or Cicero, Herochb- 
tus or Livy, gives me a Satisfaction very different from, 
and infinitely beyond, what moſt of our modernWritings 
can beſtow. That wonderful Scope of Genius and Inver - 
tion, that ſublime Propriety of Sentiment, and Purity of 
Expreſſion, together with a brave Neglect of all Orna- 
ment, but ſuch as is manly and becoming : In ſhort, a 
Dignity throughout, at the ſame Time excites Admira- 
tion, and commands Reſpect. 

THERE is a Grandeur, a Force, a Fire, a ſomeauhat 
undeſcribable in all the C, which fills the Mind 
with rizing Pleaſure, and makes it glow with Emu - 
lation. It is impoſſible to converſe with them unim- 
proved: You always find amongſt them the ſtricteſt 
Senſe of Juſtice, Honour, Humanity, and Truth; the 
fineſt Leſſons of Morality are ſcatter'd every where; 
and the Love of their Country is a conſtant Principle, 
which ſhines beyond the reſt. Inſpir'd, as it were, by 
Virtue, they breath its moſt exalted Sentiments ; in ſuch 
a Manner, that who often reads them, muſt catch the 
glorious Spirit. And, no Study, I am perſuaded, can 
more conduce towards making People good, as well as 
learned. 

THESE Reflections are occaſioned by the followin 
Letter, which complains, and, I fear, with too — 
July, of a barbarous Neglect and Contempt of thoſe 

reaſures of Antiquity, and that even in Places where 
they ought to be valued moſt. I would gladly caſt a 
Veil over every Thing which ſeems to derogate from the 
Honour of my Country; but this gentle Reprimand, 
may, I hope, excite thoſe who have Authority, to take 

away the Reafon of ſuch Complaint, and reſtore the 
nobleſt Studies to that Reſpect they merit, by their En- 
couragement and Command. This would ſoon amend the 
vitiated Taſte which prevails at prefent, and inſtead of 
thoſe monſtrous Performances, which (to our Shame) 
5 are 
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are now ſo much admir'd, would — Works of 
every Kind, natural, compleat, and elegant; and make 
us reliſh ſuch, and ſuch alone. 


To the Author of the UNIVERSAL SPECTATOR, 


S you profeſs yourſelf an Encourager of the 
Sciences, I am fully perſuaded an Advocate for 
polite Learning may aſſure himſelf of a Place in your 
< Paper. Without any further Preface or Apology, 
therefore, I muſt let you know, Mr. Spedtator, that I 
* am a Member of a certain Univerſity, where, (with 
* Regret I ſpeak it,) polite Learning ſeems to be intirely 
* bamſh'd. The Muſes, with their Kindred Train, are 
« expell'd, to make Way for Ruſticity and Pedantickneſs, 
thoſe rank and ſtinking Weeds which overgrow and 
choak the tender Plants of fine Literature. It is an 
* Excuſe, and I think a juſt one, which Noblemen and 
others make, for ſending their Sons to foreign Schools, 
that what we call the Litteræ Humaniores are not the 
Product of our own. What a Shame is it, that a Study 
_ © fo uſeful, and fo conducive to the forming and im- 
* proving the Taſte of a fine Gentleman, ſhould be 
« wholly neglected or ſlightly taught amongſt us! A Stu- 
dy, that f may with Confidence affirm, is abſolutely 
neceſſary for every Man that would ſnine at the Court, 
* the Bar, or in the Pulpit. The Claſſicks are what the 
moſt eminent in either Place have been always found to 
< ſtady and admire. 
Mr. Dacier, that judicious Critick and polite Scholar, 
has a Paſſage in the Preface before his Remarks on 
the Satires of Horace, which is an Argument in Fa- 
vour of what I advance, and, I believe, will not be 
unacceptable to your Readers, fince it ſhews them the 
Opinion of ſo great a Man upon this Subje&t. —— 7 
it be true, ſays he, (ſpeaking of the Commentators who 
went before him,) a T have any Advantage over them, 
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it is intirely oxving to the great Men of Antiquity, 
whom 1 have read with greater Care, and, doubtleſs, 
auith more Leiſure than they have done: I ſpeak of 

Plato, of Ariſtotle, of Homer, and other _— Au- 
| * thors, 
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thors, both Greek and Latin, whom 1 fludy Day and 


Night, that I may form my Taſte on theirs, and extra? 
their Writings, Rules for true Wit, good Senſe, 

and right Reaſon. | 

I AM not ignorant, there are Gentlemen in this 

Age, who ridicule theſe great Names; who are for 


recalling that Praiſe they have received for ſo long a 


Time, and would defraud them of the Crowns the 

have ſo juſtly deſerved, and ſo unanimouſly obtained. 
But, by avoiding that Admiration, which they term 
the Daughter of Ignarance, they inſenfibly depart from 
that other Sort, which Plato ſtiles the Mother of W:/- 
dom. Nor do I at all wonder they are thus blind to 


all the Divine Beauties which are to be met with in 


the Writings of theſe incomparable Men : Their Eyes 


accuſtom'd to Gloom and Darkneſs, are not ſtrong 
enough to bear ſuch Brightneſs. And, moreover, it 


is much eaſter to find Fault with, than underſtand. 
them. 3 | ; | 
FOR my owu Part, I am full of Wonder and Ad- 
miration, at ſuch ſuperior Genius s. I always conti- 
der them as uncorrupted and venerable Judges, before 
whom, all Mankind muſt render an Account of their 


Writings. — Notwithſtanding, I highly reſpect the 


Learned of our owẽn Times, and acknowledge there are 
many who are an Honour to this, aud would have 
adorged the Ages paſt. But among theſe great Men, I 
don't know one, nor, indeed, can there be any, who 
does not reverence and eſteem the Antients. Upon 
them, and their Rules only, can a fine Taſte be form'd : 
To deviate the leaſt from which is at the ſame Time to 

uit the Road of Nature and of Truth. Nay, 1 
dont at all ſcruple to affirm, that it is as impoſſible 
to acquire a ſolid Merit, or form a true judgment by 
any other Ways, than thoſe which the Antients have 


marked out, as it is to ſee in the Dark, or without 


Eyes. Follow their Steps we muſt, iſ we would be 
right, and whether we do ſo by Art and Study, or by 
the Strength of an happy Genius, it is an equal Ar- 
gument in their Behalf. As for ſuch as exclaim againſt 
Antiquity, at the ſame Time they underſtand it not, 
I muſt beg Leave to remind them, that whilſt they 
are 
"a 8 
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are aiming to exalt their own Wiſdom and the pre- 
ſent Age, they take the ready Way to do it the greateſt 
Diſhonour, and prove their own Ignorance; for what 
ſurer Tokens can there be of the Stupidity, or rather 
Barbarity of an Age, than to find Homer treated as in- 
ſi pid, Plato tireſome, Ariſtotle ignorant, Demoſthenes 
and Cicero as common Pleaders, Virgil as a Poet devoid 
of any Charms or Beauties, and Horace as an unpo- 
liſh'd, dull, and forceleſs Author? —— The Barba- 
rians who ravag'd Greece and Italy, and endeavoured 
with ſo much Fury to deſtroy all that was truly noble, 
have theſe, I ſay, committed any Thing more ſhock - 
ing? But, I hope, the falſe Taſte of ſome parti - 
cular Perſons of no Credit or Authority in the Re- 
publick of Letters, will not be imputed as the Fault 
of a whole Age. It was in vain that a certain Empe- 
ror oppoſed Homer, Virgil, and Livy: His Efforts 
were vain: The War he wag'd againſt Works ſo per- 
fect, only ſerved to add in Fliſtory to the Number of 
his Follies, and render him more odious to Poſterity. 
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J am, Sir, &c. 


 CLASSICUS. 


AFTER had finiſhed the above Eſſay, I began to 
conſider, that Diſcourſes of this Kind afford no Manner 
of Entertainment to my Fair Readers, whom to pleaſe 
and advantage muſt always be my firſt Deſire. In order, 
therefore, to make them ſome Amends, I dedicate the 
following Lines to their Service; which, perhaps, may 
— an uſcful Hint how to behave upon the like 
—_ 


* 


The 
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The FRIGHT. 
J. 
TVRTLE unſgcathd his Shining Blade, 
And fix'd its Point againſt his Breaſt: 
Then gaz'd upon the wond"ring Maid, 
And thus his dire Refolve expreſi d. 


IT. 


Since, cruel Fair ! with cold Diſdain 
You ftill return my raging Love, ' 

Thought is but Madneſs, Life is Pain: : 
And thus. at once——1 both remove: 


ITT. 


O flay one Moment CHLor /aid, . 
And, trembling, haſted to the Door. 
Here: BeTTyY !— quick :—a Pail, dear Maid! 
This Madman elſe will ain the Floor. 
* * 


Great Wits to Madneſs nearly are ally d, 
And thin Partitions do their Bounds divide.. 


4 


DR YDEN; 
From my Houſe in the Minories.. 


H A T Men are not born for themſelves, isa very 
natural, as well as common Reflection. Virtue 
and Religion enjoin us, as far as is in our Power, 

to relieve the Neceſlities of others ; and Reaſon requires 
of us, that as far as we can, in Point of Converſation, 


we ſhould endeavour to render ourſelves agreeable AN 


. 
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all. By Converſation, I mean thoſe familiar. Tranſ- 
actions, which, of Neceſſity, we muſt have with thoſe 
about us, the daily Commerce we are obliged to maintain 
with our Neighbours, and that general Intercourſe with 
the World, without which, it is impoſſible for us to 
wear Life away. : 

O NE would imagine it were no very intricate Kind 
of Reaſoning, that ſince ſuch a Correſpondence is neceſ- 
ſary, and that there is no ſuch Thing as living without 
it ; Men ſhould endeavour to accommodate their ſeveral 
Diſpoſitions, to the Taſte in general of the World; or, 
at leaſt, ſo regulate their Behaviour, as not to be offen- 
fave to others ; much leſs take Pleaſure to themſelves, in 
doing thoſe Things, which, they cannot help knowing, 
muſt be difagreeable to every body elſe. 

YET there are a Set of People, who, either out of 
Pride, or through Want of Attention, tis hard to de- 
termine which, are every Day committing ill-bred, 
rude, nay, and even ſhocking Things : All which, they 
think, they ſufficiently excuſe, by telling us tis their 
Humour. | | 

I KNEW a certain Knight of this Stamp, in the 
Weſt of England, whoſe particular Odneſs of Humour 
was, that he never ſpoke himſelf, nor ever ſuffer'd any 
body in his Preſence to ſpeak louder than that they barely 
might be heard ; and to this Rule he ty'd down, not 

his own Family, but even all thoſe alſo, whom 
Buſineſs, Civility, or Chance, led to converſe with 
him. Inſomuch that though at a Viſit there were a 
Dozen of his Tenants and Neighbours, they never durſt 
raiſe the Diſcourſe higher than a Whiſper. As to thoſe 
who lived in his Hoſe, they had ſo long and ſo ſtrictly 
accuſtom'd themſelves to his Method, that they were 
hardly able, whenever they went Abroad, to ſpeak or 
look like other People, which was, in Truth, no great 
Wonder, ſince they were obliged to behave at home 
with as grave a Face, and as profound a Silence, as 
Mutes at a Funeral, | 

MY Nephew Svio, who is about Nineteen, and 
juſt come from the Univerſity, is an exact Copy of Shad- 
«wells Sir Pofitive At-all. There is no Subject you can 
mention, on which he will not declaim ; nor is there 

. | any 
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any Science of which (if you will believe himſelf) he 
is not the moſt perfect Maſter. Painting happened to 
be the Subject other Day, at a Place where he was, and 
the Company defiring the Judgment of a Gentleman 
then by, who is known to be a Perſon of great Skill 
that Way ; he had ſcarce opened his Mouth, but this 
pert Coxcomb interrupted him, with, You muſt know, 
Sir, that though it does not altogether ſo well become me 
to Jay it, there is not an abler Connoiſſeur in England than 
myſelf. And to convince us of it, immediately fell to 
commending the Colours of Raphael, and Titean's Man- 
ner of Deſigning. When we came home, I could not 
forbear reproving him, and told him, that this Whim 
would not fail making him the ſtanding Jeſt of all his 
Acquaintance. Prithee, Uncle, (ſays he) 'tis my Way, 
and I can't help it ; beſides, don't you think that it 
pleaſes People better to hear me talk, who am a Maſter 
of the Subject, than thoſe ordinary Creatures, who, tho? 
they introduce Things into Diſcourſe, know, for all that, 
nothing of the Matter. To ſhew how much he minded 
my Advice, the very next Morning, at Breakfaſt, he 
contradicted Dr. Probat of the Commons, in Relation to 
a Point in the Civil Law: The Doctor, who is an old 
Man, and pretty touchy, aſk'd him if he was a Ciwilian; 
no, Sir, ſays SYLv1o, I think it below my Genius, to 
apply it to any particular Study ; but that is a Science 
in which I have a thorough Underſtanding : I have read 
over all Fu/tinian's Inftitutions. Hum, ſays the Doctor, 
it may be ſo; I ſuppoſe, Sir, you may be a compleat 
Maſter of the Claſſick's too, by having read Liily's Gram- 
mar. The Doctor's Sarcaſm, made no more Impreſſion 
than my Admonition ; fo that I have but one Hope of 
curing him left, which is to engage him to talk of ma- 
ritime Affairs, before Capt. Fireball of the Tempeſt, and 
tis ten to one, though I have not been able to talk him, 


that the Captain may be able to beat him into better Man- 


ners. 

BEAUTY itſelf, which ſo often miſleads us on other 
Occaſions, loſes much of its Attraction, whenever tis 
accompany'd with theſe Humours. 

ALL who ſee ArxTamisa, muſt allow that ſhe is 
molt exquiſitely handfome ; but muſt ſhe needs, = 
ore, 
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fore, take thoſe unaccountable Liberties ſhe does of abu. 
ſing every body ſhe pleaſes ? She aſked Mela, (who has 
a ſight Imperfection in her Shape, ) before Company, who 
made her Stays ; for ſhe had never ſeen in her Life, any 
boliter'd ſo neatly. Flavia, you muſt know, has a little 
Caſt with her Eyes: Madam, (ſays Artami/a to her, 
at a full Aſſembly) I can give you Directions to an old 
Woman in White-Chapel, who infallibly cures Squinting. 
— Aſk the beauteous Miſchief, how 'tis poſſible tor 
her to ſay Things ſo very ill-natur'd ; 1 
N on a Smile, and reply, tis her Way to tell unlucky 
"ruths, and that ſhe can't help it. = 

T O behave ourſelves in this Manner, and give a Looſe 
to one's own Inclinations, without the leaſt Conſideration 
how far it may be diſagreeable, or incommode the reſt of 
Mankind, is a Thing ſo directly contrary to Reaſon, that 
one would imagine there could not be any body ſo loſt 
to common Sente, as to ſtand in need of an Admonition. 
But when one fees not only the Ignorant, but even Per- 
ſons, otherwiſe, of good Underitanding, fall into this 
Error, the Cenſaſorial Dignity can bear it no longer, 
without taking ſome Notice. 


CRITO 1s allowed by every body to have good 
Senſe, and much Learning, from both which, he has 


formed to himſelf a very accurate judgment: But this 
cannot, ſurely, privilege him to treat every Writer he 
does not like, with opprobrious Language. He came 
one Morning to a Gentleman's Lodgings, where I was, 
and taking up a modern Book on Phy{ch, which lay in 
the Window, this Fellow, ſays he, is a downright Block - 
head, and ought to be whipp'd at the Cart's Tail, for 
writing ſuch Suk as this is. But you don't conſider, 
Sir, (ſaid the Gentleman, in whoſe Apartment we were, ) 
when you talk at that Rate, that let the Book be what 
it will, its Author was my Uncle-—- Curſe him, ſays 
CriTo, let him be whoſe Uncle he will, I'm ſure he's 
a Fool. Cairo was, perhaps, right enough in his 


Judgment of the Book, but he was, certainly, greatly 

to blame, as to his Manner of Expreſſion. 
BELLIZA has not only Wit and Beauty, but, 

what is ſomewhat extraordinary in one of her Sex, has 


| very ſolid Judgment alſo, Yet all this can hardly 


palliate 
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alliate her giving People their Bellies full, wherever 
ſhe dines, without ſo much as putting them to the Trou- 
ble of eating. She never makes Uſe of a Fork, ſo that 
before ſhe — ſwallowed three Mouthfuls, ſhe is be- 
greaſed up to the Knuckles; and then the takes Snuff to 
that Degree, that if the Cook, by any Accident. has 
done any Wrong to the Sauce, tis ſure, on her Plate at 
leaſt, to aſſume the true Colour of Gravy. 

I HA VE hinted before, that where Perſons do not 
want good Senſe, ſuch Faults as theſe are doubly inex- 
cuſable ; nay, it grows even more ridiculous yet, when 
People who have one Perfection, and that too, perhaps, 
owing to the Indulgence of Nature, fancy it a ſuffi- 
cient Atonement for their committing ever ſo many 
wilful Indiſcretions. 

IT is far from being an Alleviation, for People to 
petons that ſuch Whims as theſe are owing to their 

empers : Whereas Nature 1s, in Truth, not the leaſt to 
blame for their wayward Diſpoſitions. They may as 
well alledge their being born with a Propenſity to Viees, 
and think it a ſufficient Defence for a Murder, to prove 
their having been all their Life-time paſſionate. 

REASON was beitowed on us for reſtraining our 
Appetites and Paſſions ; and our Appetites and Paſſions 
ſerve to exerciſe our Reaſon. 

WHEN People, therefore, really find in themſelves 
a Tendency to Diſpoſitions of this Sort, they ought care- 
fully to check them, ſince they can never ſuppoſe the 
World made entirely for themſelves, or that all Mankind 
are obliged to bear the being troubled with their Whim- 
ſies. If they ſhould ſtill infiſt, that it's impoſſible, and 
not in their Power ; I muſt obſerve to them, that many 
who have been very remarkable Humouriſts when in 
Poſſeſſion of a very large Eſtate, have, by a Reverſe of 
Fortune, been abſolutely cured of theſe voluntary Fits 
of Madneſs : And Poverty has, at leaſt, done them this 
Good, that it has brought them to their Senſes. 

BUT a Medicine quite ſo harſh as this, is not always 
neceflary. There was a certain Colonel, whoſe conſtant 
Flight it was, when he had drank but a Glaſs or two too 
much, to fall to firing off, and playing Tricks with his 
Piſtols : All his old Servants knew this, and were fure 

to 
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to ſcout out of the Way, whenever they ſaw their Ma- 
Ker in this Cue. It happen'd at Chefter, that he hired 
an Iriſb Footman, and without any other Servant, tra- 
velled towards London. One Night, the Colonel having 
drank too freely at the Inn, order'd the Fellow to fetch 
him his Piſtols. Teague obey'd : And as ſoon as he came 
_ in, the Colonel locked the Door, and having loaded each 
= - | * Piſtol, commanded his Man to hold one of the Candles at 
. Arm's Length, till he ſnuffed it with a Ball. In vain 
were all his Prayers and Entreaties, the Colonel ſwore if 
he did not immediately comply, he would ſhoot him 
through the Head. The Fellow, at laſt, ſeeing no Re- 
medy, did as he was bid; and though Fear made him 
hold it a little unſteadily; yet the Colonel, who had of- 
ten try d this Experiment, performed the Operation at 
the firſt Attempt. And then his Humour being ſatisfy d, 
he laid down both his Piſtols on the Table, and was go- 
ang to unlock the Door. Te in the mean Time, 
catching up that which was loaded, Arra Maiſnter, 
{ſays he) but now you muſt take up t'other Candle, and 
me have my Shoot to0.——The Colonel called him 
4 and Raſcal to no Purpoſe. Teague was now veſted 
ith Power, and would be-obey'd. Accordingly, his 
Maſter extended the Candle; but this being the firſt Time 
of Teague s performing, he not only miſſed, but ſhot off 
a Button from the Breaſt of the Calonel's Coat. So nar- 
row an Eſcape has had a very good Effect, the Gentle- 
man is quite freed from this Humour, and goes to Bed 
now, when he has taken his Bottle, like other Folks, 
without ever attempting to turn Markſman again in his 
Drink. | 
(LL) 
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Half cloath'd and dirty does the Miſer go, 
Behung with uſeleſs Ornaments the Beau: 
lain, warm, and clean, the Man of Senſe wwe find. 


Dreſs ſhews the Strength of Weakneſs of the Mind. 
| 
From my Houſe in the Minories. 


HEN at any Time, I find myſelf indiſpoſed 
for Study, I lay aſide my Books, and ſally out 

into the World, to relieve the Mind, and ob- 
ſerve what paſſes amongſt my Countrymen. With this 
Deſign, I often walk the Streets, and entertain myſelf 
very agreeably with remarking thoſe I meet ; by form- 
ing from their Features, Gait, and Manner, various 
Conjectures about their Humours, Paſſions, and Ways of 
Thinking. A long Practice of this Kind, has made me 
a conſiderable Proficient in a Sort of Knowledge I 
can't tell what to call, which enables me to judge of 
and diſtinguiſh the different Inclinations of the Mind ; 
and that, not only by the Countenance, but by number- 
leſs Particularities not to be deſcribed, and, perhaps, 
unheeded by other People. I can, oftentimes, diſcern 
Haughtineſs and Inſolence in a low Bow, II. Nature in 
a Smile, Envy in a Compliment of Praiſe, Pride in a 
Toſs of the Head, Contempt in a Laugh, and Se Con- 
ceit in the turning out a Toe. I can diſtinguiſh a peil, 
a paſſionate, or a compos'd Temper, in the Step; Avarice 
or Generofity in the offering or aſking for a Pinch of 
Snuff : Freedom or Reſerve in a Nod of the Head, a 
Swing of the Arm, or a Tender of the Hand: Folly in 
the Management of a Cane, and good Senſe in the 1 
off an Hat. — But, among thoſe Things, which give 
me Peoples Characters moſt exactly, the Chief of all is 
Dreſi: This never fails to inform me truly how the 
Mind's affeQed, and whether, it is 2 3 

nder- 
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Underſtanding, or over-run with Vanity. For, as Dre 
admits of much Variety, and gives a large Scope for the 
Exerciſe of Fancy, it thereby repreſents the Diſpoſition of 
the Mind, and as plainly ſhews the Capacity, Turn, and 
Conſtitution of it, as even Speech itſelf can do : ——nay, 
procrally, makes a Report more juſt and natural as it is 
eſs diſguis d. Full oſten have I diſcovered the Heart 
of a Coguet, by the placing of a Patch, the Colour of a 
Topknot, or ihe Border of an Under-Petticoat ; though, 
by her Diſcourſe, the poor harmleſs Creature has been 
endeavouring to be thought regardleſs of Admiration, 
and intirely negligent of thoſe filly Thihgs the Men, 
And, for the other Sex, the Embroidery of a Suit of 
Cloaths, the Fringe of a Waiſtcoat, the Clocks of a Pair 
of Stockings, the Air of a Toupee, or the Faſhion of a 
Snuff-box, ſeldom fail to give me the exact Length, 
Breadth, Depth and Height of the Underſtanding and 
Abilities of a Beau. 

I WAS formerly acquainted with an eminent Phyſi- 
cian, who was a perfect Maſter of this Knowledge, where. 
by he acquired a mighty Reputation as well as Fortune, 
and was bleſt with wonderful Succeſs. He learned the 
Conſtitution of his Patients, and the Nature of their 

Diſorder, not ſo much by the feeling of their Pulſe, as 
from an Obſervance of their Dreſs ; and ſo judicious was 
he in this Matter, that a Night-Cap, a pair of Sleeve- 
Strings, or a Morning-Gown, would give him abun- 
dant Information. He was the Admiration of the whole 
Faculty; his Cures ſurprized them: But the Oddneſs of 
his Preſcriptions more; for being ignorant of the Prin- 
ciples on which he formed his Judgment, his. Method of 
Practice, to them was unaccountable. He it was, who 
firſt preſcrib'd a Cherry-colour'd Silk round the Cork of 
a Pearl Cordial, whereby he immediately relieved a Lady 
of Seventy, who was almoſt dying; and reſtor'd her to 
perfect Health, by directing her to wear a Top- k not of 
the ſame reviving Colour her whole Life afterwards ; 2 
Medicine which has often ſince been uſed with great 
Succeſs. To him, we owe the covering of Pills with 
Gold; and the wrapping Bolus's in white Paper nicely 
cut, was intirely his Invention: Beſides, innumerable 
other Recipes of the like Kind, which are {till - my 

| though 
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though now indifferently adminiſter'd, and without 
knowing any Thing of their reſpective Virtues. — But 
to give one Inſtance of his Skill A young Gentle- 
man of Birth and Figure happened to be taken ill with 
Symptoms threat'ning a Fever: My Friend was ſent for 
to him, and when he came, (the Patient being juſt un- 
dreſſing,) was deſired to wait one Moment in an Anti- 
Ce where, upon a Pin, a Hat was hung with 
Rows of Silver Twiſt all round the Crown from Top to 
Bottom. (The Faſhion at that Time was to wear ſome 
few Rows, but this Hat was adorned to a Degree ex- 
traordinary.) When the Footman came to ſhew the 
Doctor in, he inquired whoſe Hat that was; the Fellow 
anſwer d, it was his Maſter's : Why, then ſays the 
Doctor, my ſecing him, can do no Good ; but give my Ser- 
dice to his Mother, whom 1 have a great Respect for, 
and let ber know ſpe muſt provide a Place in Bedlam for 
her Son, for his Diſtemper is downright Lunacy, <uhich 
there will find à proper Cure : — And ſo without any 
more ado, he ſtepp'd into his Chariot, and drove away. 
A — T'his Behaviour was reckon'd very ſtrange, and 
my Friend greatly blamed by many, as humourſome and 
ignorant: But a few vas ſet the Matter right, and juſti- 

fy'd him ſufficiently ; for the Gentleman beeame raving 


mad, and for Want of following ſuch good Advice, ex- 


pired in that Condition. | | 

AS the Paſſions and Conſtitution are declared by 
Dreſs, ſo are they likewiſe wonderfully influenced and 
affected by its ſurprizing Power. I have known a 
Diamond Necklace cure a Fit of the Spleen, when all 
other Applications have proved of no Effet; and a 
churliſh Puff of Wind upon a Wig newly powder'd, has 
oftentimes occaſion'd an — ble Uneaſineſs and Diſ- 
order. What Tongue can ſpeak the Care, Solicitude, 
and Anxiety, ariſing from the Dread of dirtying a nice 
ſtitch'd Shoe, or leaſt a Sword-K not ſhould not be enough 
admired !— And at any Time, one may know the Hap- 
pineſs or Infelicity of a pretty Fellow, by the open Lace 
round his Hat, or the Richneſs of his Brocade, | 

AS I frequently viſit publick Places to make my 


Obſervations, the other Day my Curioſity led me to an 


Aſſembly ; where a petit Maitre, in a gay Silk Waiſtcoat 
| | _ trimmed 
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trimmed with Silver, ſeemed the beſt ſatisfy d with him. 
ſelf of any in the whole Company. He ſurvey'd his 
Dreſs with Pleaſure not to be concealed, his little Soul 
exulted in the Contemplation of his own Finery, and he 
view'd the People round him with a kind of Pity blended 
with Contempt. His Eyes were continually roving from 
one Side to + Us other, to receive from all their Tribute 
of Admiration ; and he ogled firſt one Lady, and then 
another with a Look, which ſeemed to ſay, it was im- 

2 for them to refuſe him any Thing. He talk d, 
he danc'd, he laugh'd with an Air of Superiority, and 
for, at leaſt, an Hour, was the happieſt Creature living. 
— hut, alas! how ſhort, how tranſitory is mortal 
Bliſs ! Another Gentleman came in with. a Lace 
upon his Waiſtcoat, at leaft two Threads broader. My 
Spark ſaw, and was frighted at his Appearance: Immedi- 
ately the Muſcles of his Face fell ; he grew pale, and his 
Spirit departed from him. For ſome Time, he ſtood eye- 
ing firſt his own Lace, and then the Gentleman's ; but 
the Diſadvantage on his Side was too remarkable to be 
ſapported. 'The more he looked, the more apparent was 
the Uneaſineſs of his Mind: And, I obſerved, at laſt, he 
both envy'd and hated his gay Rival. In ſhort, he 
could dance no more; but after a little while, being un- 
able to bear up under his Chagrin, he pretended Sick- 
neſs, and left the Room, to vent his Paſſion, and lament 
his having A a Lace ſo narrow. Whilſt under 
this Diſorder, I could read in his Countenance, that he 
reſolves next Summer to have the broadeſt Trimming 
that can be got in Londen. All this while, the other 
Gentleman put back his Coat, and ſhone forth, rejoicing 
in his Victory. Ki 

WHENI ſee a Perſon negligent of Dre/5, any far- 
ther than Decency and his Rank in Life require, I 
never heſitate to declare him a Man of Senſe and Merit. 
And, on the contrary, if a dazling Figure, bedecked 
with all the Trappings that the Ingenuity of a Taylor, 
a Barber, a Laceman, a Milliner, and a Toyman can 
invent, appears before me, I make no Doubt he is a Man 
of Fortune, and of Merit too: I mean, juſt ſo 
much as Gold, Velvet and Embroidery can beſtow _ 
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And that, in the Opinion of the World, is not a little, 
I am ſure. ; 

IREMEMBER a Man of the firſt Quality, of 
an unblemiſh'd Character, and an immenſe Eſtate, who 
always wore himſelf the plaineſt Habit poſſible; though, 


at the ſame Time, his numerous Retinue, even his com- 


mon Footmen, were adorn'd in ſuch a Manner, as would 
excite the Envy of our modern fine Gentlemen. Being 
aſked the Reaſon of this, by a familiar Friend: My 
Lord, ſays he, the Remembrance of my Anceftors, the 
Rank in which I ſtand, and I hope my own Virtue may 
gain me ſome Reſpect: If not, I don't deſerve, and am 
content without it : =— But, as for the People under 
me, they have little elſe, beſides their Cloaths, to make 
them be taken Notice of; and beſides, I think it much 
greater to command Beaux than be a Beau myſelf. | 

BUT as little Account as ſome are pleaſed to make of 
Dreſs, others there are, who judge it the moſt impor- 
tant Concern of Life, and continually rack their Brain 
to refine and poliſh it: And theſe claim to themſelves a 
Glory, from the Alteration of a Sleeve, or a Shoe- 
buckle, equal to thoſe who have excelled in the moſt 
noble Sciences, civilized barbarous Nations, or ſaved 
Kingdoms. Tom BavsLse, who invented the long 
wrought gold Heads for Canes, is continually lamenting 
his not hving in the Days of the Greeks and Romans, 
when, he ſays, true Merit and Ingenuity were reſpected, 
and he ſhould have had Statues erected to his Memory. 
But his Comfort is, that Poſterity will do him Juſtice, 
and that he and Sir Jſaac Newton, though now neglected, 
ſhall be famous in future Ages, together with Alexan- 
der, Ariſtotle, and Cæſar, till Time ſhall be no more. 
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For when in Bed, or when I walk alone; 
4 uſually revolve wwhat I have done. | 
This was gute right (thought 1) to gain my Ends, 
This Conduct makes me pleaſing to my Friends, 
That other Buſineſs ſure is not well dune; 2 


& 
2 
_ 


* 
— 
* 


What jhall I play the Fool, like juch a one ? 
All this I uſe to think on when alone. 


T 3s an Obſervation of a great Man, that among all 
the Complaints that are made for Want of the good 
Things of Life, no Man ever complains for Want of 
_ Wiſdom. People will readily enough allow that others 
excel them in Perſon, Fortune, Rank, or Learning, and 
will even think it a Hardſhip, that they have not re- 
ceived ſo plentiful a Diſtribution of thoſe Things as their 
Neighbours. But as to Wiſdom, {or a prudent Manage- 
ment of ourſelves in Affairs and Converſation) every 
Man fits down fully contented with his own Share ; and 
is fo far from envying his Neighbours Excellence, that 
he rather pities or Fs 4 him for Want of that ample 
Portion he thinks has been adminiſter'd to himſelf. 
This laſt Conſideration gives me Hopes that a Paper on 
the Conduct of common Life will not be unacceptable ; 
for though no Man, in particular, imagines he has Oc- 
caſion for any Inſtructions, yet in Return for his own 
abundant Fulneſs, he always thinks his Neighbours ſo 
defective, that he will eaſily agree, it may be of Vie 
to every body elſe. | 
OUR Conduct may be confider'd with Reſpect to 
ourſelves, and with Reſpect to others; by the firſt we 
conſult our private Eaſe and Convenience, by the ſe- 
cond our publick Character, or Reputation; which 
conſtitute the Sum and Subſtance of the good Things 
of Life. I ſhall defer my Obſervations on the firit 
of theſe Subjects 'till another Occaſion ; and ſhall, at 
RO. lay before the Reader ſome Remarks on the 


; which, according to a frequent Cuſtom among 
Writers 
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Writers on ſuch Subjects, I ſhall do without any Order» | 


but that with which they come into my Mind. 

THE Cardinal Virtue of Life, with Reſpect to 
others, 15 to acquire and maintain a good Reputation, 
ſuited to the Station we are placed in. Among an Hun- 
dred other weighty Reaſons, this is one, that a good 
Reputation 1s he moit infallible Means of Succeſs in our 
Aims and Endeavours, that the Uncertainty of Worldly 
Things admits of. A Man who takes Care to preſerve a 
8 good Character, will hardly fail of compaſſing 


is Ends ſome Time or other. On the contrary, an ill 


Name hangs over a Man like the naked Sword over the 
Head of Damocles, and he can never be ſecure that it 
won't fall upon him. There are, indeed, Inſtances of 
Men, who by a good Hit in Buſineſs, or by the Force 
of a great Fortune, ſhall go on and flouriſh in the World, 
though every one that knows them, both ſpeaks and 
thinks ill of them; and of others who are univerſally 


eſteemed and commended, and yet unſucceſsful in their 


Attempts and Deſigns. But theſe Things are the Work 
of Fortune, and only Exceptions to a general Rule. 
ON E Reaſon for endeavouring after a good Reputa- 
tion is this, that it 15 a Thing may be obtained with 
leſs Pains, and more Eaſe, than any other valuable Ac- 
quiſition. The Perfections of the Body are entirely out 
of our Power; ſo alſo is a Genius for Arts, Sciences, 
and Learning. A Habit of Religion and Chriſtian Vir- 
tue, will coſt us many vigorous Contentions from Time 
to Time, with very powerful Inclinations ; Learnin 
and Knowledge are not to be attain'd without a long — 


weariſome Application, even by thoſe who have a Ca- 


pacity for them. But a good Reputation is obtained only 
by a little Care in our Choice, when we have two Actions 
before us, which are commonly equally eaſy and practi- 
cable. It coſts no more, and 1s no more difficult, farther 
than Habit has made it ſo, to be ſober, careful, dili- 
gent, obliging, affable, and condeſcending, than to be 
otherwiſe ; yet a Man's Character, depends much on the 
Want or Poſſeſſion of theſe eaſy Attainments. Where 
one Man becomes ridiculous or diſagreeable by any Action 
he receives Profit or Pleaſure from, an Hundred become 
ſo by ſome Favourite Folly or Humour, either indulged 
Vol. I. L or 
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or neglected, that never did, nor ever can do them any 
Good, or give them Pleaſure, upon any other Account, 
than * they have indulged themſelves in it. 

SINCERITY and PunQuality are two Qualities 
that add a wonderful Luitre to our Reputation. It will 
oftentimes colt a Man very great Strugglings, and bring 
him to Inconveniencies now and then, to keep up to thoſe 
Characters; but be the Pains ever ſo great, the Reward 
is an{werable. 

- I Tis a common Miſtake, when Men have obtain'd a 
tolerable Character for Learning, Arts, or any uſeful 
Qualification, that they ſtop there; and, thinking they 
have done enough, ſet themſelves to indulge their own 
Eaſe or Fancy for the reſt of their Lives. It is ſuch 
Sort of Menthatmake the Lumber of the ſeveral learned 
or ingenious Profeſſions. For if we don't advance in that 
which is commendable, we always go back. 

YO UN G Perſons, through Inconſideration and In- 
experience, have almoſt always wrong Notions of Repu- 
tation. Many of them don't concern themſelvcs at all 
about it. Many of them ſet up for a Kind of inverted 
Reputation; and affect to diſtinguiſh themſelves, by 
thewing a Contempt and Diſregard of every Thing that 
is ſerious and ſober. 'The beſt Courſe they uſually take, 
is only to endeavour ſo far to excel in uſeful Qualifica- 
tions, that the Reputation they acquire that Way, may 
ſapport their Character under ſome favourite Folly or 
Wildneſs. Mr. Locke, being ſenſible how liable young 
Perſons are to this Error, recommends in ſeveral Paſſa- 
ges'of his Treatiſe on Education, a particular Care to 
1Kſtil into them right Notions upon this important Mat- 
A GOOD Reputation, and a great one, are two very 
different Things, and are often poſſeſs'd by different Per- 
ſons. It is, in Truth, a very great Rarity to find them 
together. The latter is produced by Talents and Abili- 
ries, far above the common Standard ; for which Reaſon 
it is- aimed at, in the firſt Place, by all who are, or 
think they 1 of ſuch. The former is uſually 
the Portion of Men of more moderate Capacities; and is 
in the Power of the meaneſt Perſon to obtain; being 
derived only from a decent Behaviour in any Station. 
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A GREAT Reputation is not ſo defirable as a good 
ene ; for the ſame Reatbn: that a very high Station is 
not ſo eligible, as a middle Situation. A great Reputa- 
tion is not to be maintained without continual Labour 
and Sollicitude, it being a Poſſeſſion of the moſt delicate 
Nature that a Man can enjoy. Fear of Rivals is its 
conſtant Attendant; which, beſides the Diſquiet it brings 
with it, is apt to lay Men under 'Temptations to injure 
thoſe who do, or may hereafter, appear capable of rifing 
to their own Charather. Titian the great Painter, find- 
ing his Diſciple Tiutoret of a very promiſing Genius, 
turned him out of his Houſe, for fear his Scholar ſhowd 
come to eclipſe him. And Rubens, though a Man ether- 
wiſe of a noble Spirit, did ſomething like it by Yar 
Dye. Beſides this, the Truth is, a high Reputation is 
very often the Act of Fortune, as much as the Effect of 
Merit, and is got and lot, as much as Wealth, by a 


great many Accidents, entirely out of our Power; with 


this Diſadvantage, that a Man may loſe a ſmall Part of his 
Fortune, and be very little the worſe for it, whereas 
a high Character once diminiſh'd, ſinks in a Moment 
into Contempt and Diſgrace : There is no ſtopping at the 
Middle, if once we begin to fall. And this Conſideration 
adds much to the Cares and Fears that diſquiet a Man 
who endeavours to maintain himſelf in fuck a ſlippery 
Situation. Beſides theſe Things, a great Character often 
renders Men fantaſtical and extravagant, which expoſes 
them to Ridicule : and now and then has engaged Per- 


ſons in Attempts beyond their Strength, which have 


proved their Ruin. | 
I'F a Man ſhould hear himſelf blamed for any Pro- 
ceedings in his Conduct relating to his private Affairs, 
he may poſſibly have Reaſon enough to comfort himſelf 
with the Belief, that thoſe who cenſure him thus are 
miſtaken; for the Truth is, Men very often are ſo in 
their Judgments upon ſuch Matters. But if he finds 
himſelf diflik'd for any Defect in his outward Behaviour, 
as for being IIl-natur'd, Moroſe, Affected, Conceited, 
or any ſuch Faults as may render him diſagreeable or ri- 
diculous, he has a great deal of Reaſon to attend to ſuch 
Reflections, and carefully to examine his Conduct by 
them in order to reform himſelf; becauſe ſuch Things 
L 2 come 
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come very properly under the Cognizance of thoſe we 
have to do with. And, inſtead of being offended, as 
Men are very apt to be upon ſuch Occaſions, every one 
ought to treaſure up ſuch Animadverſions with great 
Care, and look upon them as choice Admonitions, and 
infallible Rules given him to direct his Behaviour by for 
the future. To this Obſervation we may add, that the 
meaneſt and moſt ignorant People are oftenas good Judges 
of thoſe Faults, as the greateſt and moſt knowing. 
VANITY ariſes from too often running overin our 
own Minds any real or imaginary Value, ariſing from 
our Fortune, Rank, Perſons, or Accompliſhments, which 
cauſes thoſe Subjects to lie always uppermoſt in our 
Thoughts: And the Pleaſure we take in our Meditations 
upon them, makes us as fond of ſhewing them to others. 
heſe Thoughts are the inſeparable Companions of Fools; 
and even the Wiſe cannot eaſily get altogether free from 
them. Yet of all Faults, there is none that carries ſo 
certainly its own Puniſhment along with it. A Man 
who ſpeaks, or does any Thing to recommend himſelf to 
the Admiration of the Company, with the Deſign, only 
or chiefly, of being admir'd, may depend upon it he 
will be found out, and as certainly laugh'd at, though 
nobody will tell him ſo; and cy perhaps, y 
thinks he has concealed his Intention ſo cunningly, that 
nobody can find it out. It is a wonderful Thing, amon 
ſo many vain Men as are in the World, ſome of which 
are of good Parts, that none of them have been able 
to find out this eaſy Truth, that if they would not 
ſet forth their own Excellencies ſo much, the World 
would do it for them; whereas there is nothing ſo good, 
that a Man will ſufer to be thruit upon him whether he 
will or no. Vanity, when it is arrived to its full Per- 
fection, ſhews itſelf in Affectation; and AﬀeRation 
turns a dull Fellow into a Fop, and a Man of Parts into 


a Coxcomb, | 


* B 
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Sic Vita erat: facile omnes perferre, ac pati, 
Cum quibus erat cumque una, iis ſeſe dedere, 
Eorum obſequi ſtudiis, adverſus nemini, 
Numguam pra ponens je alits: Ita factilime 
Sine Invidia invenias Laudem, & Amicas pares, 


Ter. Andria. 


Ili ævas eaſy with thoſe about him, and whally devoted him” 
felF ta his Companions, afjented to their Inclinations» 
thwarted nobody, and never arrogated the Preference to 
himfelf, which is an ealy Way to acquire Praiſe wwithont 
Envy, and to procure Friends. | 


From my Houſe in the Minories. 


O pleaſe in Converſation, is an Art which all Peo- 
ple believe they underſtand and practiſe, though 
moſt are ignorant or deficient in it. — The Bounds 

and Manner of my Paper will not allow a regular and 
methodical Diſcourſe on this Subject, and therefore I muſt 
beg Leave to throw my 'Thoughts together as they riſe. 
H E two grand Requiſites in the Art of Pleaſing, 
are Complaiſance and Good Nature. Complaiſance is 
a ſceming Preference of others to ourſelves; and Good 
Nature a Readineſs to over-look or excuſe their Foibles, 
and do them all the Services we can. Theſe two Prin- 
ciples muſt gain us their good Opinion, and make them 
fond of us tor their own Sake, and then all We do or 
ſay will appear to the beſt Advantage, and be well ac- 
cepted. Learning, Wit, and fine Parts, with theſe, 
ſhine in full Luſtre, become wonderfully agreeable, and 
command Affection; but without them, only ſeem an 
Aſſuming over others, and occaſion Envy and Diſguſt. 
The common Miſtake is, that People think to —. by 
ſetting themſelves to View, and ſhewing their own Per- 
fections, whereas the eaſier and more effectual Way lies 
quite contrary, Would you win the Hearts of others, 
you muſt not ſeem to vie with, but admire them: Give 
them every Opportunity of diſplaying their own Quali- 
fications, and when you have indulged their Vanity, 
they will praiſe you too in Turn, and prefer you above 
| 3  _ Others, 
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others, in order to ſecure themſelves the Pleaſure your 
Commendation gives. . 
BUT above all, we ſhould mark out thoſe Things 
which cauſe Diſlike, and avoid them with great Care. 
The moſt common amongſt theſe is, ta/king over 
much, and robbing others of their Share in the Diſcourſe. 
This is not only Incivility, but Injuſtice ; for every one 
has a natural Right to ſpeak in Turn, and to hinder it 
is an Uſurpation on common Liberty, which never fails 
to excite Reſentment. Beſides, great Talkers uſually 
_ from one Thing to another with ſo much Rapidity 
and ſo ill a Connection, that what they ſay. is a mere 
Chaos of Noiſe and Nonſenſe; — did they ſpeak 
like Angels, they ſtill would be diſagreeable. It is very 
pleaſant when two of theſe People meet : The Vexation 
they both feel, is viſible in their Looks and Geſtures ; 
you ſhall ſee them gape, and ſtare, and interrupt one 
another at every Turn, and watch with the utmoſt Im- 
patience for a Cough, or a Pauſe, when they may crowd 
a Word in Edg-ways: Neither hears nor cares what the 
other ſays ; but both talk on at any Rate, and never fail 
to part ighly diſguſted with each other. ] knew two 
Ladies gifted this Way, who, by Accident, travelled in a 
Coach ten Miles together, in which ſhort Journey; they 
both were ſo extreamly tired of one another, that they 
could never after mention each other's Name with any 
Temper, or be broughtin Company together, but retain'd 
a mutual Averſion which could never be worn out. 

THE contrary Fault to this, and almoſt as diſobliging, 
is that of ſeeming wholly unconcerned in Converſation, 
and bearing no other Part in the Diſcourſe than a No or 
Yes ſometimes, or an Hem, or perhaps a Nod only. This 
Inattention and Indifference appears ſo like Diſreſpect, 
that it affronts the Deſire we all poſſeſs of being taken 
Notice of andregarded, and makes the Company of thoſe 
who practiſe it, tireſome and inſipid. Such is the 
Vanity of Mankind, that minding what they ſay is a 
much ſurer Way of pleafing them than talking well our- 
ſelves. | 

ANOTHER Error very common and highly diſ- 
agreeable, is to be for ever ſpeaking of ourſelves and 


our own Affairs. What is it to the Company we fall 
T5 into 
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into whether we remove our Lodgings, or quarrel 
with our Servants: Whether our Children are froward 
and dirty, or where we intend to dine 'To-morrow? 
The Saucineſs of a Footman, the Prattle of a Child, the 
ſpoiling a Suit of Cloaths, the Expences of Houſe-keep- 
ing, or the Preparation for a Journey, may be to our- 
ſelves Matters of great Importance, as they occaſion us 
Pain or Pleaſure : But wherein are Strangers concern- 
ed, or what Amuſement can they poſſibly receive from 
ſuch Accounts ? Oppoſite to this, but not leſs tron- 
bleſome, is the impertinent Inquiſitiveneſs ot ſome Peo- 
ple, which is ever prying into, and ang thouſand 
Queſtions about the Buſineſs of others. To ſearch atte: 
and endeavour to diſcover Secrets, is an unpardonable 
Rudeneſs ; but what makes this Diſpoſition worle, it is 
uſually attended with an ill-natur'd ungenerous, and 
miſchievous Deſire of expoſing and aggravating the Mi- 
Rakes and Infirmities of others. People of this Turn are 
the Peſt of Society, and become both feared and hated. 
n theſe two Heads it may be uſeful always to re- 
-member, that we never ought to trouble People with 
more of our own Affairs than is needful for them to 
-know, nor uire farther into theirs than themſelves 
think fit to tell us. 

STORY-TELLING is another Miſtake in Con- 
verſation, which ſhould be avoided by all who intend 
to 8 It is impoſſible to hear a long inſipid trifling 
Tale, without either Wit or Humour, drawn in by Neck 
and Shoulders, and told merely ſor the Sake of talking. 
without being uncaſy at it. Beſides, People this Way 
given, are apt to tell the ſame String of Stories, wich 
all their rambling Particulars, again and again over; 
without conſidering, that whatſoever Pleaſure themſelves 
may find in talking, their Hearers wiſh their Tongues 
out. Old Folks are moſt ſubject to this Error, which is 

one chief Reaſon their Company is ſo often ſhunn'd. 
ASET of People not leſs tireſome and impertinent 
are ſuch as upon all Occaſions intrude with their Advice: 
as if their Heads contained all the Wiſdom in the World, 
and nothing could be manag'd right, unleſs by their Di- 
rection. Theſe Buſy-Bodies are never at a Loſs: Have 
you a Law Suit depending? Immediately they recom- 
L 4 mend 
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mend Council and Attornies that will infallibly gain 
your Point, Do you want a Houſe ? They'll hire one 
without your Knowledge for you. Is your Daughter 
marriageable ? They have ſeveral Matches in their Eye 
for her. Are you ſick ? They will fetch you a Phyſi- 
cian without ſo much as aſking your Conſent: And if 
you die, with equal Readineſs, will aſſiſt your Heir to 

ury you. They are likewiſe, at all Times, watching 
over you, and will not fail to let you know your Faults, 


with full Directions how to mend them; and, indeed, 


might be of Uſe, did not Pride and Self-Love of 
Mankind prevent it. But as it is, they do more Harm 
than Good, and only ſerve to harden People in their 
Folly, inſtead of making them aſham'd of it. 
ANOTHER very diſagreeable Error, is, a Spirit 
of wrangling and diſputing, which ſome People perpe- 
tually bring with them into Company: Infomuch, that 
ſay whate'er you will, they'll be ſure to contradict you: 
And if you go about to give Reaſons for your Opinion, 
however juſt they be, or however modeſtly propoſed, 
you throw them into Rage and Paſſion. Though, per- 
haps, they are wholly unacquainted with the Affair, and 
you have made yourſelf Maſter of it, it is no Matter, 
the more ignorant they are, you ſtill find them the 
more poſitive, .and what they want in Knowledge, they 
endeavour to ſupply by Obſtinacy, Noiſe and Fury : And 
when you preſs hard upon them, inſtead of Argument, 
they fly to perſonal Reproaches and Invectives. Thus 
every Trifle becomes a ſerious Buſineſs, and ſuch People 
are continually involved in Quarrels. _ | 
OTHERS intend to pleaſe, by putting on a con- 
ſtant Air of Gaiety, and laughing at every Word that is 
ſaid ; But, an empty ſenſeleſs Mirth, burſting forth in 
Joud Fits of Laughter, without any juſt Reaſon for it, 
is what rational and ſerious People cannot with Patience 
bear. To ſtand immoveable, with the Muſcles of the 
Face ſo ſet as to remain unalter d and without a Smile at 
a witty Jeſt or a ſprightly Repartee, ſpeaks a Mind ei- 


ther moroſe, inſenfib 


le, or ſullen, and in either Caſe diſ- 
pleaſing; but the frothy Joy of theſe perpetual Laughters 
3s ſtill more vexatious. = 1 


RAILLER Y 
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RAILLERY is a Part of Converſation, which to 
treat of fully, would require a whole Paper ; but now, 
I have only room to obſerve that it is highly entertain- 
ing, or exceedingly diſobliging, according as it is ma- 
naged, and therefore we ought to uſe it with all the 
Caution poſſible. Natural Infirmities, unavoidable Mis- 
fortunes, Defe&ts, or Deformities of any Kind, ſhould 
never be the Subject of it, for then it is not only im- 
pertinent, but affronting and inhuman. It's like Salt, 
a little of which in ſome Caſes gives a Reliſh, but if 
thrown on by Handfuls, or ſprinkled on Things at ran- 
dom, it ſpoils all. Raillery ſuppoſes Wit; but agreeable 
as Wit is, when it takes a wrong Turn, it becomes dan- 

ma and Miſchievous. When Wit applies itſelf to 
earch into, expoſe, and ridicule the Faults of others, it 
often inflicts a Wound that wrankles in the Heart, and is 
never to be forgiven. To rally ſafely, and ſo as to 
_ pleaſe, it is requiſite that we perfectly know our Com- 
any: It's not enough that we intend no Ill, we muſt 
be likewiſe certain what we ſay ſhall be taken as we in- 
tend it; otherwiſe, for the Sake of a Jeſt, we may loſe 
a Friend, and make an inveterate Enemy. I ſhall ſay 
no more on this Head, but that we ought to ule it 
{paringly ; and whatever Opportunities may offer of 
ſhewing our Parts this Way, ſo ſoon as any body appears 
uneaſy at it, and receives it with a grave Face, both 
Good Manners and Diſcretion adviſe to change the Sub- 
ject for ſomething elſe more harmleſs. 

AKIN to Kaillery, and what oftentimes goes along 
with it, is Scandal. But if People hereby think to 
gain Eſteem, they unhappily are miſtaken ; for every 
body {even thoſe who hear them with a ſeeming Plea- 
fure) conſiders them with a kind of Horror. No one's 
Reputation is ſafe againſt ſuch Tongues: All in Turn 
may expect to ſuffer by them. Inſenſible of the Ties of 
Friendih'p, or the Sentiments of Humanity, ſuch Crea- 
tures are miſchievous as Bears or 'Tygers, and are as 
much abhorr'd and fear'd. 

THERE are many more Miſtakes which render Peo- 
ple diſagreeable in Converſation, but theſe are the moft 
obvious; and whoſoever avoids them carefully, can 


never much diſpleaſe. I ſhall only add, in a few Words, 
E what 
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what are the moſt likely Means to make a Man be wel! 
accepted. | = 
LET his Air, his Manner, and Behaviour, be eaſy, 
courteous, and affable, void of every Thing haughty 
or aſſuming ; his Words few, expreſs'd with Modeſty, 
and a Reſpect for thoſe he talks to. Be he ever ready 
to hear * others ſay; let him interrupt no body, 
nor intrude with his Advice unaſk'd. Let him never 
trouble other People about his own Affairs, nor concern 
himſelf with theirs. Let him avoid Diſputes ; and when 
he diſſents from others, propoſe his Reaſons with Calm- 
neſs and Complaiſance. Be his Wit ever guided by Diſ- 
cretion and Good Nature, nor let him ſacrifice a Friend 
to raiſe a Laugh. Let him not cenſure others, nor ex- 
oſe their Failings, but kindly excuſe or hide them. Let 
Kim neither raiſe nor * 5 a Story to the Prejudice 
of any body. In ſhort, be his Study to command his 
Own — to learn the Humours of Mankind, and 
to conform himſelf accordingly. | 


* ; oY, | 
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Audentes Fortuna juvat. ; Virg. 


Fortune favours the Bold. 


From my Heuſe in the Minories. 


N odd Opinion prevailed when I was a young Fel- 
low, that Modeſly is a becoming and recommenda- 
tory VLirtue.— Thoſe who had the Care of my 

Education, brought me up in this miſtaken Principle; 

and at the ſame Time they were informing my Under- 

ſtanding, teaching me the moſt uſeful Sciences, and in- 
ſtructing me how to diſtinguiſh and judge of Things 

aright, they check'd in me the needful and 3 

Seeds of Pride, Vanity, and Self-Conceit, made me dif- 

truſtful of my own Abilities, and thereby unhappily = 

vent 
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vented my becoming ſo conſiderable, as with half the 
Pains, I might otherwiſe have been. 
BUI the World is now grown wiſer, and has found, 
by long Experience, that A/zurance is of much more 
value and avail than Modeiy: For by the Help of ie, 
with a very {mall Share of common Senſe, and muck 
leſs Learning, a Man may riſe to the topmoſt Pinnacle 
of Preferment, Wealth, and Fame: A Place where Mo- 
defly can never pretend to carry him. To prove the 
Truth of this, let us examine what Sort of People ſhine 
moſt in Courts, preſide in Grand Aſſemblies, acquire 
large Eftates, and draw the Eyes and Adoration of the 
Crowd after them ; and we ſhall not find them ſuch as 
are remarkable for Genius, Capacity, Knowledge, or anv 
Thing in the World but that one uſeful Quality Au- 
rance, Which enables them to undertake whatever offers, 
without either Diffidence or Heſitation, though they have 
neither Skill nor Judgment. A/urance is a thriving 
Virtue, and will carry a Man through Difhculties, even 
againſt all Reaſon or Probability; as the following In- 
ſtance amongſt a thouſand others may teſtify ſufficiently. 
I T happen'd that ſome few Years ago, a certain Pro- 
Feſſonſbip was vacant, and a Friend of mine became a 
Candidate, very much to my Surprize, becauſe I k nei 
he always had been engaged in Buſinef widely diſtant 
from the Science he now propoſed to teach. He came to 
beg my Intereſt : Which gave me an Opportunity of en- 
quiring how long he had apply'd himſelf that Way: Sir, 
fays he, as yet I have never ſtudy'd it, but deſign to be- 
| gin as ſoon as I am choſen.-— I was ſo fooliſh, at that 
Time, as to wonder at his Preſumption, and think it 
impoſſible he ſhould ſucceed; but the Event proved how 
much he knew the World better than I, tor the Electors 
to a Man were on his Side, and he carry'd it with an 
high Hand againſt ſeveral eminent Maſters who had ſpent 
their Lives in the Practice of the Science. It coſt him 
afterwards, about an Hour to get the Terms by Heart, 
and then by the Help of aready Volubility of Tongue, 
and the ſame never-failing Qualification which had before 
aſſiſted him, he read his Lectures roundly, and with 
much Applauſe. How ſhort a Way is this of making 
a Man's Fortune! How much eaſier, as well as more 
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certain, than by poring over muſty Books, ſtudying 
crabbed Authors, acquiring heathen Languages, and fil- 
ling the Brain with cumberſome Loads of Learning! A 
Way which is ſo far from promoting, that it oftentimes 
diſqualifies a Man for Preferment, by making him laugh 
at Ignorance, deſpiſe impudent Pretenders, and unable to 
become a hitting Sycophant and Flatterer of the Rich and 
Great. his is ſo well known, and Afurance has 
now got the Start of Modeſiy ſo much, that the latter 
15 almoſt quite exploded and baniſh'd out of Doors ; nor 
has it any Friends except a few ſneaking People that are 
aſhamed to own its Cauſe, whereas, A/urance looks big, 
and bluſters, and gains the Praiſe of all. If a Man 
furniſh'd with Hurance has any Accompliſhments, he 
will ſet them forth to vaſt Advantage, and if none, will 
appear to have them ; he never balkes an Opportunity of 
e e forward, is not mealy mouth'd, or ever 
oſes any Thing for want of aſking ; whilſt the modeft 
Man, whatever Merit he may really have, is like a 
_ Diamond, whoſe Value is known by very few. 
And, therefore, inſtead of ſucceeding, if he applies for 
any Thing to the World, he muſt expc& to find himſelf 
Brow-beaten, and thruſt back amongſt the Crowd. 

I T is wonderful to conſider, what an infinite deal of 
Labour was taken, formerly, to accompliſh that, which, 
by the happy Improvement of the ingenious Moderns, 
is now performed, (and more effectually too) with almoſt 
none at all. I mean the Education of a young Gen- 
tleman. The Cuſtom was to provide Maſters, buy 
Heaps of mouldy Books, and waſte 8 Vears in poring 
over them. And what was the Advantage of all this? 
W by, my Spark, at laſt, acquir'd that needleſs Thing 
call'd Learning, became out of Humour with the com- 
mon Diverſions of Mankind, and unfit for polite Con- 
pany, whilſt (with all his Knowledge) one brought up in 
the modern Way would have put 2 out of Counte- 
nance in leſs than half an Hour. — But, the preſent, 
Method, is ſo much ſhorter, as well as better, that 1 
think it ought to be made publick for the Uſe of every 
body: — and it is only this: Take a Boy, young, 

from School ; let him know his Letters, and ſpell a 
little; but beſure he meddles not with Grammar. _—_ 
3 im 
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him from reading afterwards, from that agrees with but 
few Conſtitutions, only ſpoils the Eyes, and flags the 
Spirits. Let his Buſineſs be to play with the Maids and 
Footmen till near fifteen, whereby he will gain a ſuſſi- 
cient Stock of 4//urance to ſet out upon. Then brin 
him forth into the World, dreſt in a {mart Towpee, wit 
a Tail of the Length and Thickneſs of a Kitchen Poker : 
Put more Powder on his Shoulders than the Weight of his 
Brains: Stick a Sword by his Side, of the exact Bigneſs 
of a Lark-Spit, with the Handle tuck'd up cloſe under 
his Left Arm-Pit, and a gaudy Sword-knot dangling 
from it. Let him have a Hat a little bigger than a 
Skimming-Diſh, edg'd with a broad ſcallopt Lace of Sil- 
ver ; and a Cane with a Head of Gold, enchas'd, a Span 
deep at leaſt. As for his Cloaths, they may be lac'd or 
embroider'd, according to the Taylor's Fancy. The 
Clocks of his Stockings muſt be of Gold or Silver, tis 
not much Matter which, provided they almoſt reach his 
Gartering. His Shoe-Buckles muſt be of Silver, wrought, 
and of the Size which uſually are put to Coach-Harneſs ; 
and he muſt have another Pair a little leſs, for the buck- 
ling ofhis Knce-Strings. To theſe muſt be added a Snuff- 
box, with ſome Iralian Fancy in the Lid; and a Patch 
to be placed on any Part of the Face, where it may ap. 
pear with moſt Affectation. In ſhort, let him of 
. according to the juſt Repreſentation of a Beau, 
wherewith Mr. Gay has generouſly obliged the Publick, 
in his Portraiture of the Monkey that had ſeen the World, 
which for that Reaſon is the moſt inſtructive of all his 
ingenious Fables; and, which, therefore, I recommend, 
as, doubtleſs he intended it, for the Plan or Mod (fo far 
as Habit goes) of a fine Gentleman. When he is thus 
accompliſhed, carry him to Plays, Opera's, . | 
DMaſjquerades, and Baway-Houſes, whereby, if any of 
that impertinent Thing call'd Modz/fy remains, he will 
happily get rid of it, and be enabled never to bluſh upon 
any Occaſion whatever. Then let him learn a full and 
immoveable Stare with his Eyes, a Grimace in his Ac- 
tions, and a faſhionable Pertneſs in all he fays : And b 
a little Practice he will find, that a loud Laugh will ef- 
fectually ſupply the Place of Wit, common Chit-chat be 


more agreeable than Learning, humming an Lalian Air 


paſs 
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paſs for Politeneſs and fine Breeding, and good Cloaths 
abundantly make up the Want of Senſe. —— After half 
a-Year ſpent thus, (in which Time it is preſumed he 
may ſhake off all Kind of Diſtruſt or Diftdence of him- 
ſelf) I make no Doubt he will be qualify'd for the beſt 
Company in Town.———TIt is, however, neceſſary, 
that with all this, he learn to dance, to game, and to 
intrigue, Qualifications which will introduce him every 
where with great Advantage. 

AND now, I defy the moſt zealous Advocate for 
the Antieris, to give me an Inſtance, amongſt them all, 
of ſuch a comprehenſive and ready Way of Education, 
fo well adapted to every Capacity, and of ſuch general 
Uſe ; but more eſpecially, ſo very fit for the eldeſt Sons 
of great Families, whoſe Conſtitutions are uſually too de- 
licate for the Fatigue of Study. This is teaching 
them to know the World betimes, and that not from the 
dry and inſipid Maxims of other People, but from their 
own Experience: making them conſiderable Actors upon 
the Stage of Life, at an Age, when others are only 
learning how to play their Parts. 

BUT to f more, in Favour of Aſſurance, is alto- 
gether needleis, fince the Advantages of it are daily and 
bur! where remarkable. How many that ſhine with 
gaudy Equipages, poſſeſs large Eftates, and are advanced 
to Poſts of Honour, owe them all to this ſingle good 
Quality, without which, Want and Obſcurity had in- 
eviably been their Portion ! And, therefore, if it can 
raiſe a Fortune, does there remain a Doubt whether it is 
uſeful to ſupport and become one well? Beſides, Iſurance 
ii intrinſic Merit, and like Gold can ſupply the Abſence 
of Virtue, Learning, Wit, or common Senſe. The 
Man who poſſeſſes it has within himſelf the Quinteſſence 
of all the World eſteems, and can maintain a Figure on 
his own native Stock without borrowing any Thing 
from without. 1 20 

IN the foregoing Diſcourſe, I have directed, that 
{according to the modern Cuſtom) a young Gentleman of 
Fortune ould be taken from School as ſoon as he can 

II; but, upon Conſideration, I think it convenient, 
that he ſtay there till he be able to read a Play-Bill, for 
ſundry plain and weighty Reaſons. I would » | 

ave 
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have him even taught to write, (I mean ſo far as his 
own Name, ) becauſe as his Money is a Temptation, his 
Mark, may, perhaps, be more eaſily counterfeited, to 
his Prejudice. Not that either Writing or Reading 
are indeed, in themſelves, neceſſary towards becoming a 
Maſter of the Sciences, as at preſent they are improved: 
for the beſt Logick is a bold Aſſertion, an undaunted Po- 
fitiveneſs, and a Front immoveable ; a broad Grin and 2 
ready Oath are the fineſt Rhetorick ; an Hazard-Table 
is the Place where the Mathematics are taught to great 
Perfection: Natural Philo/ophy is learn'd moſt effectually 
by 9 Moral Philoſophy under the Surgeon's Hand;; 


and as for Divinity, it is intirely out of Faſhion. 
* * 
* 


N e eee eee 


Diſce bonas Artes, (moneo,) fludioſa Fuwentus. 
Ovid Ar. Am. Lib. 3. Eleg. 1. 


Take my Advice, young Man, and learn to find 
Good Arts and Science, to employ thy Mind. 


From my Houſe in the Minories.. 


HERE. is nothing, according as it is manag'd, 
which has either a better or a worſe Effect on our 

© _ Converſation, or on our Manners, than Reading. 
He who has made a proper Choice of Books, and knows 
how judiciouſly to apply what he has learned from 
thence, will never fail th to pleaſe and inſtruct, whe- 
ther as a Companion or an Author: While the Man 
who has read all without Diſtinction, and fancies it a 
Mark of Learning to quote long Authorities from Au- 
thors, like Chancery Recitals, in hc Verba, will never 
merit any better Character than that of a Pedant, 
whoſe Diſcourſe is tedious, and whoſe Writings are in- 
ſipid. Since, therefore, ſo much depends on the Manner 
in which we read, and the Uſe we make of reading, a 
Paper on that Subject, and which alſo contains a regular 
Plan of Study, will, I hope, be thought neither unuſe- 


ful nor unentertaining. e 
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BEFORE I proceed to my intended Obſervations on 
this Head, it will be neceſſary for me to premiſe, that 
they are by no Means calculated for thoſe, who apply 
themſelves to any ſingle Branch of Learning, with an 


Intent thereby to ſhine in ſome particular Profeſſion; ſo 


mix ' d a Kind of Reading as that which I recommend, 
might poſſibly withdraw their Attentions too far from 
that Point, on which they ought to be fixed, and on the 
Knowledge of which their future Succeſs in Life may, 
perhaps, ſtrongly depend. What I therefore aim at, is, 
to lay down certain Inſtructions for the Benefit of thoſe, 
who, having neither through Inclination, nor their de- 
ſign'd Employments in Lite, their Genius determined to 
one peculiar Study, endeavour to render themſelves Ma- 
ſters of Polite Literature in general, and to acquire an 
uſeful and comprehenſive Knowledge. And I flatter my 
ſelf that the following Plan will more particularly be 
advantageous, to my younger Claſs of Readers, fince tis 
certain a Man cannot come into theWorld with a ſtronger 
Recommendation in his Favour, than that of having juſt 


and extenſive Ideas join'd to a becoming Behaviour. The 


firſt is likelieſt to be attained from Books, and in the 
Study ; the latter is only to be acquired from a gentile 
Converſation. The former of theſe is to be my preſent Taſk: 
And as the Baſis of polite Learning. I muſt recommend to 
my young Readers a cloſe Application tothe C/afficts ; tho 
I Eee ere are ſome who would fain perſuade us, that 
as Science conſiſts not in the Knowledge of Words, but of 
Things, this Study is in a Manner needleſs. How far, 
indeed, a Man, without Greet or Latin may be capable 
of acquiring a profound Skill in any of thoſe practical 
Sciences which depend, in a great Meaſure, on Obſerva- 
tion, I will not determine; but Mr. Wotton, who has 
{aid all that can be ſaid in Favour of the Meoderns, ad- 
mits, that in Regard to the finer Parts of Learning, and 
what the French call the Belles Lettres, the laſt Degree 
of Excellency is to be found in the Writings of the Au- 
tients ; and that in this ReſpeR, at leaſt, they have car- 
ry'd human Nature to its utmoſt Period of Perfection. 
It is from the Study of them only that a true Judgment 
can be acquired in Poetry, Hiſtory, Eloquence, or any 
other of thoſe ſhining Accompliſhments that are requi- 
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fite towards forming either a great or an agreeable Per- 
ſon. Such alſo has been the — paid by the beſt 
Writers in the latter Ages to their illuſtrious Predeceſſors 
of Antiquity, that without underſtanding the Antients, 
tis impoſſible to underſtand the mot valuable Productions 
of the Moderns. Homer and Virgil, for Inſtance, are 
the poetical Parents both of Milton and of Tafſo; with- 
out the Liad and the Mneid, twould have been impoſſi- 
ble to have produced either the Paradiſe loſt, or the Fe- 
ruſalem; 2 let my Readers conſider how great an Ho- 
nour it is to the Antients, when J can ſay with Juſtice, 
that without being acquainted with the Greek and Roman 
Authors, we loſe half the Beauties both of the Eg; 
and Italian Poems. But to paſs from this Subject, on 
which, I confeſs, I take a Pleaſure to dwell, I will 


next touch thoſe other Branches of Learning, of which 


a Man, who aims at a comprehenſive Knowledge, ought 
to be in ſome Meaſure a Maſter. And firſt, there are ſe- 
veral Parts of the Mathematicks, which ought to be ac- 


quired : Both as they are — uſeful in every Sta- 
! 


tion of Life, and as they furniſh out a rational and 
agreeable Amuſement for thoſe vacant Hours in which 
one 1s diſpoſed to be ſerious. Of theſe Geometry ought 
to lead the Way ; and the Elements of Euclid will be a 
Book proper to be peruſed for that Purpoſe ; from the 
reading of which, a double Advantage will ariſe, the 
learning the Science of which it treats, and acquiring 
from his Demonſtrations an eaſy and natural Method of 
arguing, more concluſive, as well as more agreeable, than 
the Pedantick Logick of the Schools. 'The Knowledge 
of * is by no Means to be omitted, the Situa- 
tion, 

Particulars of which that Science treats, are not only ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for the Underſtanding of Hiſtory, but 
even for Converſation. To theſe ought to be added 4/- 
gebra, and a competent Knowledge of the Modern Syſtem 
of Philoſophy. As to any other Parts of the Mathe- 
maticks, I ſhall leave them to be acquired, as Inclination, 
Leiſure, and Opportunity ſhall direct, and proceed next 
to mention Hiſtery. As to that of the antient Empires, 
it will be already in great Meaſure attained from the 
peruſal of the Greek and Latin Authors, eſpecially _ 


.xtent, and Frontiers of Countries, with the other 
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dotur, Thucydides, and Livy ; but above all, the Hiſtory 
of our own Country is not to be omitted: I acknowledge 
"twill be hard to be acquired, conſidering the few good 
Writers we have of that Kind amongſt us ; but that 
Want is, however, to be ſupply'd, as well as we can, 
from private Memoirs, Lives, 'Trials, Speeches, &c. 
And that we may do this ſtill more advantageouſly, we 
ought to divide our Hiſtory into certain Periods, and 
with each Period to rend the Acts of Parliament which 
were made during that Space of Time. This, by De- 
grees, will give us a perfe& Idea of our Conſtitution, 
with which it becomes an Eng/:/4 Gentleman abdve all 
Things to be perfectly acquainted. The Hiſtory of our 
Neighbour Nations ought to be our next Care: Heckor, 
Boethius, Spat/wwood and Buchanan, are the moſt celebrated 
Scotch Hiſtorians ; Mazeray has written a general Hi- 
ſtory of France; and Mariana the like of Spain. I the ra- 
ther commend the reading thoſe and ſuch- like Hiſtorians, 
who have written at large the Affairs only of one Coun- 
try, becauſe to one who has a Love for Books, the Pe- 
ruſal of them will be far from being a Labour; and alſo 
becauſe that T have obſerved Compendiums and Abridg- 
ments of Hiſtory, are not only always too ſhort, but 
likewiſe have frequently many other Defects, that render 
the Ulſc of them improper. I muft, however, except 
out of this Cenſure, Paffendorf s Introduction, as a Book 
which may ſerve to give a very good general Tdea, of the 
ſeverat Kingdoms and States of Europe, and their reſpec- 

tive Intertfts. | 
POETRY, under which I comprehend not only the 
Reading, but, if one have a Genms, the Writing of 
Verſes, will ſerve as a very elegant and entertaining 
Amuſement. And laftly, 1 think, in the preſent Age, 
an accompliſh'd Gentleman cannot be without the Know- 
1 both of the French and Italian Tongues, not only 
in 1 any to the Uſe they will be to him in Converſa- 
tion, but alſo in Reſpect to the many good Authors he 
will meet with in both Languages. In the French. 
amongſt the Proſe Writers are Montaigne, St. Evremond, 
Bruyere, Fontenelle, and the excellent Archbi/hop of Car:- 
bray; for Poetry, Racine, Corneille, Boileau, and the 
-divering La Fontaine, are well worth the Peruſal. bw 
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the /talian are Matchiave/l, Father Paul, Caſtiglieue, 
Petrach, Boccace and Taſ, and many others. 

I SHALL forbear adding any Thing farther to this 
Plan, on a Suppoſition, that if what I have already 
mentioned be attained to in any Degree of Perfection, ir 
will be ſufficient to qualify a Gentleman to Diſcharge 
with Reputation any Employment to which there is a 
Probability of his —_ advanced. But there is one Ob- 
jection to which I foreſee this Paper will be liable, ws. 
That I have made the uſeful Branches of Learning ſo nu- 
merous, that inſtead of a Man's coming into the World 
with theſe Accompliſhments, it will take up a conſide- 
Table Part of Life to acquire them. To this I anſwer, 
we muſt firſt conſider, that without a proper Genius, 
ſuch a Taſk is not to be attempted ; and next if we reflect 
on the many Hours of Life, which are uſually ſpent to 
no Purpoſe at all, and thoſe many more Hours, which 
too frequently are ſpent to worſe than no Purpoſe, it will 
be eaſy to conceive, if all this Time, inſtead of be- 
ing thus ſquander'd away, had been apply'd to the Culti- - 
vation of the Mind, to how great a Degree of Perfection 
it might have arrived. Add to this, that when Youths 
are early ſeaſon d with the Love of the Sciences, it pre- 
vents their being guilty of thoſe Indiſcretions, into which 
it is more than probable they would otherwiſe have fal- 
len, for as Ovid elegantly obſerves. 


ingenuas didiciſſe fideliter arte: 
Emollit mores, nec finit efje feros. 


Their Tafte of Learning increaſes by ees, and Study 
at laſt, inſtead of a 2 becomes a Diverſion. But 
though it ſhould be own'd, that more than ordinary Pains 
15 requiſite for the attaining of thoſe Advantages that I 
have mention'd, yet that cannot ſurely be thought too 
much, ſince a Man will be thereby enabled, with a very 
moderate Fortune, to ſpend his Days, in a Manner, 
_ pleaſing to himſelf, uſetul to his Friends, and beneficial 
to his Country. 5 | 
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— O! inconſtant Man ! 
Hou will you promiſe ! How will you deceive / 
Venice preſerv'd, 


From my Houſe in the Minories. 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, E; 


SIR, 


HAVE been one of thoſe airy inconſiderate Peo- 
ple, whom an Eſtate places above the Want of 
uſineſs, and Idleneſs expoſes to a thouſand Mif- 
chiefs. About the 14th Year of my Age, my dear 
Father died, and left me wholly anilar my Mother's 
Care, whoſe miſtaken Fondneſs took me Home imme- 
diately from a famous School, where my Father had 
placed me four Years before; and inſtead of wiſhing 
me to proſecute thoſe Studies, in which, for my 'Time 
of Life, I had made a conſiderable Progreſs. ihe only 
contrived how to divert and humour me. Being of a 
weakly Conſtitution, ſhe fear'd Reading ſhould hurt my 
Eyes, and cloſe thinking bring me into a Conſump- 
tion, and therefore to diicourage me from both, (for 
indeed the little Learning I had made me fond of 
Books) ſhe would often ſay, it was enough for thoſe 
to ſtudy, whoſe Fortune made it neceſſary, but for my 
Part, I had no need of it. But — my Mind was 
left uncultivated, nothing was neglected that might 
give me all the exterior Accompliſhments of a Gentle- 
man: Dancing, Singing and Muſick-Maſters continu- 
ally attended me, and the Taylor, Periwig-Maker, 
and Milliner were frequently conſulted in my Educa- 
tion. In the mean while, my whole Employment was 
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to viſit every where with my Mamma, and go to Plays, 


Aſſemblies, Maſquerades and Opera's. 

BEIN G thus deliver'd up to the Conduct of my 
Paſſions, the firſt that began to tyrannize was Lewe. 
ear our Country Seat lived a Gentleman of 
Worth and Honour, who had formerly ſerved his 
Country with an unblemiſhed Reputation both in Par- 
liament and Abroad, and was now retir'd from the 
World, to ſpend the Reſidue of his Days in Quiet. He 
was bleſt with an eaſy Fortune, and one Child, the 
beautiful CaLisTA, who was deſervedly the Darling 
of his Heart, and the Pleaſure of his Eyes; for ſhe 
poſieſs'd every endearing Qualification that can make 
Woman lovely. Her Mother dy'd the Summer I was 
Nineteen ; and our Family being juſt then come into 
the Country, invited her to pais ſome Months with 
us in order to divert her Grief, whilſt her Father was 
obliged to be at London about ſome Affairs of Conſe- 
quence. There had been ſo long and ſtrict a Friendſhip 
between the Families, that he left her with much Sa- 
tisfaction, and ſhe made no Difficulty of ſtaying with 
us. I had not ſeen her for near a Year before; and 
when I went to wait on her to our Houſe, ſhe ap- 
peared io exquiſitely charming, that I could not help 
admiring her. She was not quite Sixteen, but tall, 
ſtrait and graceful ; her Hair black and ſhining, her 
Eyes ſparkling with an inexpreſſible Sweetneſs, and 
the Damaſk Roſe ſeem'd blooming in her Cheeks: Her 
Voice was ſoft and muſical, her Words few, but natu- 
ral and pertinent : In ſhort, ſhe had Wit and Beau 
beyond Deſcription, and her Mournful Dreſs, together 
with an unaffected Melancholy that hung over her for 
the Loſs of a tender Parent, ſeemed to heighten her 
Perfections, and at once commanded Love and Pity. 
When firſt ſhe came, I could not tell what ail'd me, 
for I was never contented but in her Company, yet 
without dreaming of the Cauſe : But at laſt, I found 
what my Diſtemper was, and from that Moment re- 
ſolved to make her mine. — And now my whole 
Study was to become agreeable in her Eyes: I ſeldom 
left her, and in a little Time perceived that my Ser- 
vices were not diſpleaſing. By keeping much Com- 
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pany in Town, I had acquired a gay and ready Way 
of Converſation, full of Complaiſance, and all that un- 
meaning Ceremony which ſerves among People of 
Diſtinction, inſtead of Reſpect and Friendſhip. This, 
improved by Love, ſoon made me not indifferent to 
her. It was a Month, however, e'er I preſum'd to 
ſpeak my Paſſion, and then I did it with 'Trembling 
and Heſitation: Ihe Fair One was not leſs confus'd 
than I, ſhe bluſl'd, and faltering told me, ſhe muſt 
not think of Love ſo ſoon. This Anſwer was as fa- 
vourable as I could with, thence forward I omitted no 
Occaſion of profeſſing the utmoſt Affection for her, 
and Opportunities offer'd themſelves continually. Cer- 
tainly at that Time I lov'd her beyond all Things on 
Earth, and my Fondneſs appear'd ſo ſincere, that ſhe 

gave me Leave to aſk her Father's Conſent at his Re- 
turn, and made no Queſtion but he would grant it: 
Till when we both agreed to keep the Matter as pri- 
vate as twas poſſible. The old Gentleman's Affairs 
detained him longer than he expected, and we went on 
thus, for near four Months, infinitely happy in each 
other: Till one Sunday Afternoon, a Letter came, to 
let her know her Father would be at Home the Tu 
day following, and expected her to meet him there. 
This near Proſpect of Separation put us upon conſult- 
ing what to do, for my Mother began to grow ſuſpi- 
cious, and we fear d, for ſome private 3 would 
endeavour to prevent the Match. During the warm 
Weather, we uſed to meet in the Garden, after the 
Family was aſleep almoſt every Night; but now the 


Seaſon being wet and cold, I obtained Leave that 


Night to come ſoftly to her Chamber, which I could 
do with Eaſe, it being near my own, and nobody ly- 
ing in that Apartment, except her own Servant, who 
was her Bedfellow, and entirely in my Intereſt.— 
When the Houſe was faſt I came: My Calis rA was 
undreſt, all ſoft and languiſhing ; ſhe never before ap- 
pear'd ſo irreſiſtable: I preſs'd her to my Boſom with 
ſpeechleſs Ecſtacy, and ſhe with Eyes brimful of Tears 
at the Apprehenſion of parting with me, return'd my 
fond Embrace, and ſunk her Head upon my Boſom. 1 


comforted her with the ſtrongeſt Aſſurances of a" 
ble 
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ble Fidelity, and vow'd ten Thouſand Times that no- 
thing in the World ſhould kinder me from being her's 
as ſoon as poſſible. This moderated her Uneaſineſs, 
and we ſat down to conſult what Meaſures were fitteſt 
to be purſu'd. Upon this Occaſion, I received fo 
many Proofs of Aﬀection and Eſteem, that unable to 
command myſelf, ] ſeiz'd the Innocent in my Arms, 
and bore her ſtruggling to the Bed; ſhe thruſt me from 
her, and getting up confus'd and trembling, aſk'd me 
what I meant; I could not anſwer her, but inſtead of 
it pull'd her down on the Bedſide by me, ſhe ſtarted 
from me, and burſting out moſt violently in Tears, 
cry'd, ſurely I could not love her and intend her Ruin. 
Startled at this Reproach, I threw myſelf at her Feet, 
and begg'd her Pardon for my Preſumption, which was 


occaſion d by Exceſs of Love: Telling her, withal, 


that Unity of Hearts made a Marriage, and not the 
outward Ceremony, and that in the Sight of Heaven 


ſhe was as fully mine, as if an Archbiſhop had per- 


form'd the Office. After this I kiſs'd her Hand, and 
begg'd her to kneel down by me ; and then pulling out 
a Common Prayer Book, (which was accidentally in 
my Pocket, having us'd it at Church that Day.) I 
read the Matrimonial Service, ſhe repeating her Part 
after me, and (calling the eternal God to witneſs) we 
both promis'd in the moſt ſolemn Manner, to confirm 
our Vows before all the World, within a Month at far- 
theſt. This done, I put out the Light, and then, by 


- Perſuaſion and Force together, I pais'd the _— in 


her Embraces. The next Night my Happineſs was 
repeated, and on the Morning following, 1 waited on 
her to her Father's Houſe, to prepare Things for his 
Reception, and left her there. | 

AF TE R this, I found ſeveral Opportunities of 
meeting her in private, at every one of which the re- 
minded me of talking with her Father, which I fill 


E ſome good Reaſons for delaying, till ſhe 
began to find the true Cauſe was the Abatement of my 


Affection. The Month limited for our Marriage 
roll'd away; my Deſires were now ſatisfy'd, and I 
thought her leſs charming every Time I ſaw her, till 


in the End, I even thought her diſagreeable. I viſited 


« her 
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her but ſeldom, and oftentimes when ſhe ſent to ſpeak 
with me, would make Excuſes not to meet her: Find- 
ing no Pleaſure in her Company, but much Unealineſs 
from her Reproaches, which were, alas! too juſt. 


VV 


ollowing Letter. 


Dear, tho falſe Lothario. 
HE Crime 1 have committed is its own Punich- 
ment, aud muſi ſoon expoſe me to public Shame, 


unleſi you jave me from it by the Performance of your . 


Vows. I fina myſelf with Child, and now once more call 
nn you in the Name of that God whoſe ſacred Name 
von freere by, to make me vour lawful Il et. I wvill not 
mention Love, ( for that you ſcem to have forgot, though 


you /o often vowwv'd that yours ſhould never decay,) but if 


you have any Truth, if you have any Honour, if you hade 
any Hope of Heaven or Fear of Hell, take ſome Pity on 
2 IFretch you have undone: O fave me from the Agonies 
of a troubled Mind. J expect an Anſwer by the 


Bearer to fix the Deſtiny of the 


Urfertunate and ruin'd 


CALISTA. 


* HER Servant brought me this, which I read, and 
putting it in my Pocket, told him, that it required no 
Anſwer. Next Morning, the firſt News I heard was, 
that CaLisTA was no more. After ſhe received 
my cruel Meſſage, ſhe retired to her Chamber, and 
wrote a long Letter to her Father with the fatal Hi- 
ſtory of our Amour, and then taking a Doſe of Opium, 
which ſhe had ſecretly provided, compos'd herſelf in 
an eternal Slcep. It's impoſſible to deſcribe the 
Horror I was under at hearing this, my Guilt and all 
Hell's Terrors ſtar d me in the Face. I ran immedi- 
ately to her Father's, and would not be kept from her, 
© but embracing the dead pale cold Coarſe, curs'd myſelf, 
calling down the moſt dreadful Vengeance on my own 
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Head, 


But how inexpreſſible her Anguiſh was, when ſhe 
rceived herſelf with Child, may be imagined by the 
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* Head, and __ ſo many Acts of Madneſs, that even 


her Father pity'd me, and ſent me Home in his own - 
Coach with People to take Care of me. A Fever fol- 
low'd, which confin'd me for ſeveral Months, durin 
which Time, Grief broke the Heart of the poor old 
Gentleman, and his grey Hairs were brought with 
Sorrow to the Grave. 

* THIS is my unhappy Story, which 1 publiſh as 
a Warning to all young People. As for my own 
Part, Life is inſupportable ; and yet, how can I bear 
the Thoughts of Death? Reflection ſtabs me to the 
Soul ! —Oh ! how ſhall I dare to meet the much 
abus'd CaLl1sTaA, her unborn Infant, and her unhappy 
Father, all murder'd by my Hand, before the Judg- 
ment Seat of that terrible and juſt Judge who I invok'd 
as a Witneſs of our Vows, and from whom I have 
nothing to expect but Puniſhment. =—_ How dread- 
ful is my Condition here ! and what muſt be my Fate 
hereafter ! — All Thoughts of Happineſs are loft 
for ever, and I muſt always remain i 


The miſerable and forfecorn 
2 ILOTHARIO. 
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Aut ducunt lanas, aut Stamina pollice verſant, 
Aut herent telæ, famulaſque laboribus W 
Ovid. Met. lib. 4. 
Or at the Fire to comb the Wool they fland, 
Or twirl the Spindle with a dextrous Hand. Euſden. 


From my Houſe in the Minories. 


WAs lately at an honeſt Farmer's Houſe in Stafford- 
Hire, who is a Man of Subſtance, and of a good 
Character; his Wife is in that Country term'd a no- 


table Woman, and indeed, in my Opinion, ſhe deſerves 


the Title her . have given her; for —_— 


either about herſ{ 


Houſe, or Servants, could be foun 
M fa 
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fault with; all was tight and cleanly. The good Peo- 
ple had no Children of their own, and therefore brought 
op a Nephew and Niece, for whom they ſhew'd a pater- 
nal Fondneſs. Good-Nature and Sobriety, Induſtry, 
Hoſpitality and CEconomy, ſeem'd to have taken up 
their Reſidence inthis Family ; every Creature initlooked 
chearful ; there was an uncommon Complaifance, and an 
entire Harmony obſervable between the Man and his 
Wife; their Behaviour to their Servants was humane, 
though they would have their Orders ſtrictly comply'd 
with ; and the Privileges they allow'd them were not 
ſuch as made them forget the Reſpect due to a Maſter, 
though fufficient to gain their Affections; as was viſible 
in the Readineſs and Pleaſure with which they did the 
Buſineſs allotted. The Day was employ'd in the Affairs 
of Huſbandry by the Men ; by the Women it was ſpent 
in the providing Dinner for thoſe in the Field, in the 
Dairy, at the Wheel, and in other Houſewifely Con- 
cCerns. In the Evening, the Miſtreſs and her Maids em- 
ploy d themſelves in Spinning, and the Men whoſe Bufi- 
neſs was over, amus'd them with their Diſcourſe, or 
with little Stories: The Innocence and P egularity I ob- 
ſerved in this Ruſtick Family, gave me ſome Idea of the 
Golden Age, and made me almoſt envy the Happineſs 
of the Maſter ; who ſeems to fail in the Pacifick Ocean, 
entirely out of the Reach of thoſe Storms to which the 
more conſpicuous Part of the World are obnoxious ; while 
they are toſs'd by over-bearing Tempeſts, he is a Stran- 
ger to Envy and Ambition; never looks above himſelf, 
and is happy, becaufe Content. What Courtier, who 
had the Uſe of Reaſon, would not gladly change Con- 
dition with this Peaſant ? And who is there, not blinded 
with the falſe Glare of Grandeur, would not give up his 
Titles for this Farmer's Peace? What is it we purſue in 
this World but Happineſs? And where canthat be found 
but in Innocency ? We have all one Guide which offers 
to lead us to our Wiſhes, but very few will lend an Ear 
to her Advice. Reaſon teaches us to purſue the Paths 
which tend to Happineſs, but our Paſſions which bear a 
ſtronger Sway, promiſe a more plealing Road ; and 
though we conſtantly find ourſelves cheated and wy | 
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when we believe them, yet have they the Force to baffle 
all the Remonſtrances of our Reaſon. 

THERE are a Number of Men ſo beſotted with 
the Antiquity of their Families, and the Title of Gen- 
tlemen, that to theſe Shades they ſacrifice all the Happi- 


neſs of Life; and were they Starving, (as ſome are,) 


would not quit the Pleaſure they find in vaunting their 
Names, for the Eaſe and Plenty of this Peaſant. I had 
a near Relation, who was a Madman of this Sort ; he 
had run out his Fortune, was not worth a Groat ; and 


in this unhappy Condition, I made Intereſt to get him 


into a Nobleman's Family, as Houſe Steward. I did not 
mention my Deſign to him, *till I was certain I ſhould 
ſucceed in my Endeavours ; and then, I told him, with a 
real Satisfaction, that I had found a Method to put an 
End to his Miſery ; he thanked me, and defired to know 
after what Manner. When he had heard the Poſt I pro- 
cur'd, inſtead of gratefully acknowledging the Pains I 
had taken to ſerve him, he in a very great Pailion told 
me, it would have proved dangerous for any other to 
have offer'd him ſo great an Affront: What, a Gentle. 
man of his Family ſubmit to Servitude ! No, as his 
Birth had ſubjected him to none, but God and his King, 

he ſhould never ſo far diſgrace that Birth, as to accept of 
a ſervile Condition: That his Misfortunes had indeed 
driven him to great Streights, but Starving ſhould not 
make him bring a Reproach on his Family. In a Word, 
J had touched the String of his Folly, and ſet him a 
raving: And to have argued with an unhappy Man in the 
Height of Lunacy, would have ſpoke me little wiſer. 
'This poor Gentleman prefers Starving to a plentiful 
Table ; imagines he makes a Choice worthy of a Man of 
Honour, and prides himſelf in it; for he, thank Provi- 
dence, is above a mean Action, and will bring no Stain 
on his Family; yet, poor Man, he's obliged to do every 
Day the meaneſt to ſupport Life, and is ſo blind as not 
to perceive it; he borrows trifling Sums of all his Ac- 
quaintance, and runs in Debt where-ever he can procure 


Credit. The borrowing Part is but the Gentleman-way 
of begging, for who lends him, eſteems the Loan an 


Alms beſtowed on a wretched Object ; his running in 
Debt is a viler Way of Robbing than that on the High- 
KMS way; 
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way; for who contracts Debts, knowing himſelf inca- 
able of paying, is not only guilty of Theft, but the 
higheſt Ingratitude ; ſince he makes them only ſuffer, 
Who entertain a Opinion of his Probity, believing 
him to be too juſt to trick them of their Subſtance. As 
a Deceiver or a Cheat, is a baſer Rogue than he who 
boldly aſks your Purſe on the publick Road: So, how- 
ever my Relation may flatter himſelf with being above 
a mean Action, it is evident, he is no better than a 
Pick-Pocket, for whoſe Way of Pilfering, the Laws 
have provided no ignominious and . Puniſhment. 
THERE is no ſuch Thing as Hereditary Honour; I 
am ſo far from thinking Titles ſuch, that 1 eſteem them 
a Misfortune to thedegenerate ; as they bring him every 
Day into a diſadvantageous Compariſon with his Ance- 
ſtors. For, as every Man thinks it hard to be reproach'd 
with the ill Conduct of his Fathers, while he does not 
follow, but condemns their Actions; ſo the World will 
never allow the glorious Character of a Father to deſcend 
to an unworthy Son. Cada uno es hijo de ſus Obras, is 
a Spaniſh Proverb, and is as much as to ſay, Every 
Man's Reputation depends on himſelf. There is no Folly 
tha: ſurpaſſes the priding ourſelves in the Antiquity of 
our Families, ſince the greateſt Scoundrels may deſcend 
from the moſt illuſtrious Houſes, and Men of the greateſt 
Honour may derive their Births from Peaſants: As 
there is no ſuch Thing as Honour without Probity ; fo 
is there no Diſgrace no Derogations where our Actions 
are ſtrictly juſt. And my Couſin following a Plough, 
would be a Man of Honour; but by a wrong Way of 
judging, he is now what he ſeems moſt to dread, entire- 
ly fallen below the Character of a Gentleman, which he 
thinks, is only to be loſt by accepting an Employment 
below the Character of his Family. | 
Mr. SO LID, was a Gentleman of a plentiful For- 
tune, and diſtinguiſh'd himſelf in the Civil Wars for his 
Loyalty and Bravery ; when the Royal Party was op- 
preſs'd, after the Murder of that excellent Prince King 
Charles the Firſt, he ſhared the Fate of the other Cava- 
Jeers, was ſtripped of all his Subſtance, and reduced to 
extream Poverty ; yet being a Man of Honour, thought 
it a Derogation to aſk Aſſiſtance, or to live on the * 
0! 
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of the Credulous ; he conſider'd he was made like other 
Men, had till the Bleſſings of Health and Strength con- 

tmued to him, and — * reſolved to depend on thoſe 
Means for his Bread, which Providence had left him, 
and thought it no Diſhonour to work for his Support ; 

though he had ſo much Complaiſance for the Weakneſs of 
his Relations, as to change his Name, and ſeek Employ- 
ment where it was likely he ſhould not be known. Ac- 
cordingly he hired himſelf to a Stone-cutter in Mhite- 
Chapel, to ſaw Stones at Twelve-pence a Day, which 
Buſineſs he followed ſome Years. In the Interim, a 
Relation dy'd, and left him a very conſiderable Sum, if he 
was ſtill alive; he was ignorant of his good Fortune, as 
he was loſt to the whole World, 'till he happen'd to be 
diſcover'd at his Work, by a Phyſician, who accidentally 
paſs'd that Way. How rightly, how much like a Man 


of true Honour did this Gentleman judge? How much 


nobler did he act in depending on himſelf, than they, 
who could ſervilely ſubmit to the Inſults of the Rich and 
Happy, or ſuffer the bitter Jeſts of ſaucy and pamper'd 
Servants, encouraged in their Impertinence to the fallen? 
That their Maſters may be rid of ſuch troubleſome Vi- 
fitors. For, let a Man's Birth or Merit be allow'd by 
all, his Wants will be relieved by few : And even ſuch, 
will take Care to do it after a Manner which renders 
the Favour as intolerable as Neceſſity itſelf, and makes 
the Generous ſcorn Aſſiſtance on ſuch vile Terms. Yet a 
Man of Honour, if deprived of all Methods of ſuccour- 

ing himſelf, will think this ſhocking Way of continuing 
a miſerable Life, preferable to that of living on Credit: 
For our Misfortunes ought not, nay, cannot affect our 
Morals, if we have a juſt Senſe of what we owe to- 


ourſelves, and would preſerve the Character of a Man of 


Honour. Adverſity is like a Copel for Gold; the true 
Metal ſhines the brighter for the Tryal, and the Droſs 
only cannot ſupport it. To conclude, nothing that's ho- 
neſt can bring a Blemiſh on our Names, and the greateſt 


Titles will not gloſs over mean and unwarrantable 


Actions, e 
K | 
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W:th jet black Pencils one his Eyebrows ayes, 
Aud adds new Fire to his laſciviens Eyes : 
Anotber in a Gu Priapus feville, 
While _ Gola his plaited Treſſes fills ; 
A female Robe, and to compleat the Farce, 
_ His Servant xot by Jove, but Juno fears. 
| Pryden's Juvenal. 


| From my Houſe in the Minories. 


FFEMINACY and Luxury, when once they 
have ſpread through a Country, are ſure Preſages 
of Mifery and Ruin. Cyrus by politickly intro- 

ducing theſe Miſchiefs, enervated and kept under a once 


-warlike People. The Perſian Empire was ruined by the 


like Vices, and Rome, unconquerable by Arms, loſt the 
Terror of her Name, and became an eaſy Prey to the 
barbarous Nations which inſulted her, when the Afiatict 
Luxury had prepared the Way for her Subverſion. 
HAPPY is it for Exgl/and, that a Treaty is con- 
sluded and fign'd with the Court of Spain, for I cannot 
believe, ſnould we have the Misfortune of a War, that 
our Troops would again repleniſh Veſiminſter-Hall with 
che Standards of our Enemies, except the Ladies, with 
whom we ſeem to have barter'd our Spirit for their 
Delicacy, ſhould take Commiſſions : And I don't know 
but the Apprehenſions of our making but an ill Figure 
in the Field, ariſing from the very ſine Figure our 
oung (nay, and many old) Gentlemen make at Home, 
las induced the Adminiſtration (jealous of the Britib 
Glory) to try all pacifick Means to adjuſtthe Differences 
between the contending Potentates, which we hear have 
happily ſucceeded. They ſay, an Army of Sheep, headed 
by a Lyon, is more to be apprehended, than an Army 
of Lyons headed by a Sheep. If this is ſo, what Succeſs 
N | Can 
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can be hoped from our Arms, when our Soldiers are to 


be commanded by Ganymedes, who wear as much ground 


Starch in a Year, as the taking a Town would require 
Gunpowder ; who know no Uſe of their Legs but in a 
Minuet, and by their ridiculous Toupies would be laid 
up with Colds as ſoon as got into the Field. Beſides, on 
any ſudden Affault, one Wing of ſuch an Army might 
be trodden underfoot before the other could get out their 
Swords; for I don't ſuppoſe (to fave a Kingdom) they 
could be induced to quit the JFauti wearing them in a 
perpendicular Line. I can't but ſay the Len are much 
in the Right to aſſume a Maſculine Dreſs, ſince the Men 
encroach upon their Privileges, and are more Women in 
their Dreſs, Air and Converſation, than were their 
Mothers. | 
THE fine Figure ſuch Officers would make, inſtead 
of terrifying, would animate an Enemy, by ſetting to 
the View of hungry Soldiers ſuch valuable Plunder. We 
know the Macedozians looked upon the gilded and em- 
broider'd Perfians, who were deck'd out rather for a Ball 
than a Battle, as ſo many Sheep with golden Fleeces, of. 
which they might, as they really did, eafily ſtrip them. 
A Pair of fine Clock'd Stockings wou'd, perhaps, prove 


che Death of the Wearer ; and a Diamond Stock-Buckle 


deny him Quarter; Finery has often been the Loſs of 
the Beau. Plancus Plotius had very probably ſaved his 
Life, had he not been a very fine Gentleman, he was 
proſcribed by the FTriumvirate, but by the Fidelity of 
his Slaves, hid in a Place where he had been ſecure, if 
the Soldiers in their Search, had not ſmelt him out by 
his Perfumes, and dragg'd him to Death. Holy Writ 
gives us an Example of the fatal Effects of Luxury 


Abjalom was a Beau, and took particular Care of, and 


Delight in his Hair, which was the Loſs of his Life ; 
for that held him helpleſs, *till his Enemy run him 


through. MU A, a King of Tunis, flying in the 


Throng of his routed Army, was diſtinguiſh'd, and 
taken Priſoner by his Perfumes, brought to his viaori- 
ous Son, and deprived of Sight. And fince it is tothe 
preſent Purpoſe, T ſhall divert my Readers with the 


whimſical Defeat of an Army. 
Kd 4 4 w_ 
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THE Sibarites were a People entirely given up to 
Luxury: They were greater Beaux than any of our Zueue 
Gentlemen, and ——— more Lazy, as is evi- 
dent from their looking upon Dancing as too great a Fa- 
tigue: For they taught all their Horſes this graceful Ac- 
compliſhment by proper Maſters, which (for ought I 
know) gave Riſe to the French Proverb, Poli comme un 
Cheval de Carofſe. When they made Entertainments, 
the Players of the Flute were ' Gb for, and their Horſes 
_ diverted them with different Dances on their 'hind Legs, 
"_y acefully managing their Forefeet. 'Theſe People 

ome Diſputes with the Crotoniates, who were infe- 
rior to them in Number. In one of the aforeſaid Enter- 
tainments, a Piper happen'd to be ſcurvily uſed, and not 
being able to obtain Juſtice, he went over to the Croro- 
ziates, and promiſed them Victory, if they would attack 
their Enemies, and follow his Advice. They, after 
ſome Conſultation, * to give him the Command of 
a Party of Horſe : He immediately ſet his Men to the 
Practice of certain Tunes on the Flute, and when they 
were perfect, march d againſt his Countrymen, who 
came out to meet him, with Aſſurance of Victory, from 
their Numbers. As ſoon as the Piper found himſelf with- 
in a proper Diſtance, he order'd his Men to handle their 
| Flutes, which the Horſes of the Enemy no ſooner heard, 
but they were bolt upright, their Riders caſt, and an 
orderly Dance begun. The Piper led off his Party play- 
ing, and the Enemies Horſes dancing after: while ano- 
taer Party, without Trouble, made Priſoners of their 
Riders. | 

B U T there is nothing more ridiculous than to preach 

to the Deaf, or defire the Blind to give their Ju gment 
of Colours: I am pretty much of Opinion, that all the 
Reaſons I can alledge, and all the Examples I may pro- 
duce of the pernicious Effects of Effeminacy, will avail 
but little, towards the ſhaking off this inglorious Vice. 
I ſhall therefore conclude with a Word of Admonition 
to the Ladies, as the only Method to root out the Evil, 
which is, to admit none to admire their Beauty, whom 
they do not eſteem Men enough to defend it ; and ſuch 
they will ſeldom find among the Effeminate and Luxu- 
rious. 


K | To 
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To. HENRY STONECASTLE, £/q; 


SI TT” 15 
AM a plain Man, and have a moderate Fortune; 
but find, I muſt either quit the Town, be confin'd 

to my Chamber, or appear like a Miller, if ſome Remedy 
is not found for the. Grievance which occaſions you 

the Trouble of this. Our young Fellows are not con- 
tent to abuſe the Deſign of Powder, (which was con- 

trived to keep the Hair clean) 1 laying it on their 
Wigs after an immoderate Rate, but they have their 

Cloaths ſo puffed over, that a Man in a Coffee houſe, the 
Court, or in any publick Place, goes in as much Dan- 
ger of having his Suit entirely ſpoil'd, as if he had: a: 
Quarrel with a Chimney-Sweeper. Though my Eſtate 

will allow decent and neceſſary Changes, yet I cannot 

afford a Suit a Week. I beg, Sir, you will conſider of 
ſome Redreſs, and you will oblige, 


SIR, Your Humble Servant, 
K _ FULLER STILLBRUSH. 


A WE: 3 
To the Author of the UxivERSAL SPECTATOR,. 


SIR, | 

S your Paper ſeems calculated for the Publick Emo-- 

A lument, and you have handſomely expoſed many 
of the Extravagancies and other reigning Vices of the 
preſent Age; I deſire, with your Leave, to inform our 
voung Gentlemen, that the real Cauſe of Bread's being 
latein ſo dear and ſcarce in the Country, was owing to 
the great Quantities of Wheat made into Starch for the 
powdering of their Wigs and Cloaths; that they are 
_— of ſtarving the Poor for the Embelliſhment of their 
Dre 5; and, perhaps, when the fatal Conſequences are 
laid before them, they may, in Compaſſion to many di-- * 


reſs'd Families, ſtint themſelves to a Pound of Powder - 
| M 5 a Day,, 
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a Day, and their Servants to fix Ounces, which would 
certainly keep the Price of Bread at a moderate Rate. 


Jam, 
. 
Your Humble Servant, 
J. GNAWCRUST. 


To the Author of the SPECTATOR. 


SF, 
Ns the following Lines may not be improper, at 2 
Seafon when a ſerious Turn ſhot given to 
| pet Thing, by inſerting them in your, next, you will 
e Yours, M. R. 


On IMacinanry HayPiness, 


| HAT all Men have, or ſeem to have in View, 
(And the ſame Thing by various Ways purſue,) 

The Path to Happine/s, my Friend, diſcern, 

And how to live by eaſy Precepts learn. 

Let warring Chiefs enjoy their trifling Aim, 

Their Wreaths of Lawwrel, and their Blaſts of Fame 3 

Let noify Litigants infeſt the Bar, 

And blunder into Wealth by verbal War: | 

Let the bold Merchant, fir d by Hope of Gain, 

Defy the raging Terrors of the Mam; 

Let dull Collegians o'er their Schoolmen pore, 

And more they're przz/inrg, ſtill be puzzled more: 

Let Stateſmen after Fame and Riches pant, 

And Mir, mid their Heaps of Plenty want: 

While zheſe thus toil, wifely do you employ, 

Each Hour of Life, and every Bliſs enjoy. 

How foon are Charms of Youth and Beauty gone ? 

Then make the preſent happy Hour your own; Wikis 
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What Life can give of Happineſs thus know, 
Diſſolve in Pleature, and in Rapture flow. 

LET circling Goblets fill'd with ſparkling Juice 
Which Gallick Plains, or Tuſcan Hills produce; 
Swell thy rich Veins, and baniſh. 6% Care, 
And make you eager for the panting Fair. 

Now to give new Delight, let Syrers ling, 

Now breathe the Flutes, and ſtrike the ſounding String 3 
Swift, Swift the fleeting Minutes haſte away, | 
Thoul't die To-morrow, therefore live to Day. 

B U T when thou dy'f, vain Youth, a different Fate, 
Will then ſucceed this trifling Pomp of State : 
Then thou wilt know, you ne'er ſhall ceaſe to be, 
And blame too late voluptuous Luxury : 
Then with Regret this Maxim thou'lt confeſs, 
You'd been more happy, had you been ſo 4%. 


— 


— 
— 
* 
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Fortuna fortes. Adag. - 
Fortune favours Valeur. 


To HEnRY STONECASTLE, E. 


STR, 
H E Beauty of Virtue never ars in ſo greas 

| | Luttre, — compar'd — ice. The ſor- 
did Man is a Foil to the Brave and Generous, and 
ſnews him in a er Point of Light: And thus, on 
the other Hand, true Virtue being brought near to an af- 
fected or a miſtaken Greatneſs of Soul, diſcovers its De- 
fects, and ſets them prominent to View. What cauſed 
this Reflection was my having juſt read the Life of that 
Engliſh Hero, that truly great Prince Edward HI. 
which includes Part of the Life of his illuſtrious Son 
the Black Prinee. The juſt Pretenſions of the Father 
to the Crown of Fance, which authoriz'd the War ha 
made upon Phi/ip de YValcis, his Bravery and Humanity, 
immediately opened my Eyes to the Ambition of Cz/ar. 
to the Raſknels and Cruelty of Alexander, I believe few 


Ms 
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Heroes of Antiquity make fo great a Figure in Hiſtory as 
this Monarch: we find their Lives blended, and being aiten 
prejudiced in Favour of him whoſe Life we read,ourſelves 
miſtake Vice for Virtue, and eſteem an Action the Effect 
of noble Sentiments, which poſſibly ſprang from Vain- 
gory, or, perhaps, Humour. I can applaud Alexander's 

ehaviour to Porus, when I don't think on the mean 
Rage he exerciſed on the brave Governor, whom, in his 
frantick Fits, he dragged round the Walls of that 'I'own 
he had fo gallantly defended : In Imitation of the unge- 

nerous Action of Achilles, who thus inſulted over the 
dead Body of a braver Man than himſelf, (if the Poet is 
wo be credited) as he was not in vulnerable, and yet never 
declined the greateſt Dangers ; whereas in Achilles, it 
was no Virtue to face the Enemy, fince he muſt have 
run the greater Hazard in turning his Back. But not to 
digreſs ; I am ſo much enamour'd with the Evenneſs of 
Eduards whole Conduct, while he was fit for Action, 
that I know not any Prince who can be put in Compe- 
tition with him, if not Henry IV. of France. When 
the News was brought to Eaward of his Son's Victory 
at Poitiers, where his noble Carriage to King John did 
Him no leſs Honour than the Bravery and Conduct he 
ſhew'd in the Battle; the Erg//> Monarch declared, 
that he received leſs Satisfaction from his Son's glorious 
Succeſs, than the Account of his Behaviour to the cap- 
tive King. Sure never Ape ſaw, living at the ſame 
Time, ſuch a Father and ſuch a Son! Their Memory 
ought always to be dear to the Engli/s, fince they raiſed 
their Name to the higheſt Pitch of Glory, and made it 
as great an Honour to be born an Engliſbman, as it once 
was to be born a Citizen of Reme. Whoever reads the 
Life of Edward III. muſt acknowledge, in both Father 
and Son, fingular Piety, Modeſty, Bravery, Humanity, 
Moderation, Equanimity, Generofity, and Tenderneſs 
for their Country. By the Father. our Liberties were 
confirm'd, and by both Son and Father the Exgliſb 
Name was — from the Contempt into which it had 
been ſunk in preceding Reigns. I am, I own, charm d 
with almoſt every Action of this Hero's Life, and wiſh 
his Behaviour towards the Scots had left it without Ble- 
miſh; but even that may be greatly alleviated by ſeve- 
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ral Conſiderations, which I cannot have Room enough 
to mention in your Paper. . 

WHOEVER takes a View of the Life of this great 
Prince, will find it ſet that of his Grandſon in a very 
diſadvantageous Light: The one had a true, the other a 
falſe Notion of Grandeur : 'The former placed it in vir- 
tuous and heroick Actions, the latter in State and Pa- 
geantry ;: the one in being fear'd Abroad and belov'd at. 

ome ; the other in being flatter'd by his Favourites, 
and dreaded by his Subjects; the one in protecting his 
People, to which End, when the Spaniſb Pirates inſulted . 
our Coaſts, he went in Perſon againſt them ; the other 
in thinking them below his Care, whereby our Trade: 
was expoſed to the Inſults of the French and Flemi/þ. 
Robbers, whilſt he amuſed himſelf with an outſide Shew,. 
and impoveriſh'd his People to ſupply his own Extrava- 
prom and to ſatisfy the Avarice of his Miniſters. In a 

ord, the Grandfather was a Father of his Country, 
the Grandſon a Tyrant; the former made the Laws the 
Rule by which he govern'd ; the other broke through. 
all Law, trampled upon the Liberties of his Subjects, 
and by a corrupt Parliament ſpilt the beſt the richeſt. . 
Englijb Blood, to remove his Fears, and eſtabliſh an ar- 
bitrary Power. I ſhall conclude with the Character. 
given Edward III. by a French Hiſtorian.. 


H E was tall, but well proportion'd, and his very. 
Looks commanded Reſpe& and Veneration ; he was 
mild and beneficent to Men of Worth, but inexorable: 
to thoſe of a different Character. Hiſtory makes men- 
tion but of few Princes who knew ſo. well how to. 
blend the Characters of a Sovereign, a Man of Probity, 
and a good Chriſtian ; though as to the latter, he was 
not without his Faults. In his Converſation he was 
always eaſy, but yet grave: A Friend to the Poor, 
the Widow, and 7 & Gr han, and thought it a _ 
incumbent on him to relieve the Neceſſities of thoſe 
who had fallen into unavoidable Misfortunes : Never 
King, before him, diſtributed Honours and Rewards 
with greater Judgment, and more Regard to real Me- 
it. Though his Bravery was every where known and 
acknowledg'd, he never ſhewed de leaſt Vanity r 
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this Account; and never gave greater Proofs of his 
© Humility than in the Courſe of his Victories, which 
© he ever attributed to the only Protection of Heaven. 
He very well knew how to maintain the Prerogatives 
* of the Crown, without breaking in upon the Liberties 
of the Subject. All the preceding Reigns taken toge- 
ther, will not furniſh ſo many Acts of Parliament 

*. for the Benefit of the People, as were made in his. 
< Edwardalways agreeing with this auguſt Body which 
« repreſented the Nation, by the Means of ſo happy an 
© Union repreſs d the Enterprizes of the Court of Rome, 
* which durſt never venture to have any Diſputes with 
* him. The Glory of his Son, the Prince of Wales, 
added a new Luftreto his own ; and the uninterrupted 
Harmony between him and his Queen, was an Aug- 
* mentation of his Happineſs. As he was never elated 
in Proſperity, ſo he was never dejected in Adverſity; 
his E s of Temper was viſible, both in the Loſs 
of thoſe Provinces which coſt him ſo much Money, 
ſuch Fatigue and Care to conquer, and in the Victories 
by which he acquired them: In ſhort, we might look 
upon him as an accompliſhed Prince, if his Ambition 
© had not made him break, after an unjuſtifiable Manner, 
©. the Peace he had himſelf concluded with Scotland, to 
* deprive a Minor of his Kingdom, who was, beſide, 
© his Brother-in-Law. Some add his Rupture with France, 
© and his Pretenſions to that Crown, as not over pru- 
dent, and attribute them to his Ambition only. As to 
© his Weaknefs for Alice Pierce in his old Age, it is a 
© Blot will ſcarcely be ived, when blended with 
the many Virtues which adorned his Life; we may in 
© ſome Meaſure excuſe him, by ſaying, that in the Be- 
© ginning he looked upon his Paſſion as purely an Amuſe- 
ment. which ſomewhat diverted his Thoughts from 
©. the Cares he was in; that having been little acquainted 
© with the Force of Love, during his Youth, he was 
© not ſufficiently upon his Guard in his old Age. 


GIVE me Leave only to add, that while Edzwart 
was Edward, I mean before the Infirmities of old Age 
had weaken'd his Faculties, he was a bright Example, 
even forthoſe in private Life, of conjugal and paternal 

2:44 Affection; 
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Affection; of Probity, Moderation and Economy: 
That as a Prince, none ever ſtudy'd more the Glory of 
his Country, and the Good of his People; or had leſs 


Ambition to extend his Power to the Prejudice of their 
juſt Rights, 


Fam, SIR, 


Vaurs, Ec. 


« 
_— — — — — 
— 7 


To the SPECTATOR. 
83:0 


F you'll ipſert the following Verſes, you will oblige 
a Correſpondent, and, perhaps, entertain ſome of 


your Readers ; 
x | Tours, Incog. 
An EPISTLE f @ Friend. 


HOUGH ſkill'd in Greet and Latin Tongue, 
Which Verſe is ſhort, and which is long; 
An Eng liſb Heart and Head I ſend, 4 
Not as a Scholar, but a Friend. 
Here I could prove by wiſe Example, 
In Work voluminous and ample, 
That Homer taught in Heathen Greet, 
The Language which he learn'd to ſpeak 3 
That old Anacreon Catches ſung 
In Tau's and Delta's while but young: 
That Poets all, except the Dutch, 
If Criticks will allow them ſuch, 
Compoſe the Poems they excel in, | 
In uncouth Rhyme and awkard Spelling ; 
For Blockhead may return from School 
A Latin, Greek, or Hebrew Fool: 
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In Truth and Reaſon ſtill a Block, 
Though deeply read in Hic, Hæc, Hoc. 
Still blund' ring in the learned Road, 
Still ſtumble on his Qu, Due, Quod: 

Still labour in a barren Ground, 
Void of Senſe, but full of Sound : 
Plodding on with muddled Brains, 
And blindly ſearching dark Remains, 
What Horace ſaid, or Virgil thought. 
How Tully ſpoke, how Cz/ar fought. 
While Britain ſcorns to yield to Rome, 
Abroad in Arms, in Arts at Home : 
Shall Falſhood honeſt Truth betray, 
Or Slaves teach Freemen what to ſay ? 
Our Worthies ſhine in brighter Fame 
Than Roman or a Grecian Name: 
Idzal Locke inſtruts our Youth 
To underſtand the naked Truth; 
While Newton leads each ductile Soul 
From Orb to Orb, from Pole to Pole; 
From Star to Star directs our Way, 
As certain and as bright as they: _. 
With Mother Tongue, and Mother Wit, 
A Prior and a Pope have writ : 
In home-ſpun Engliſb Verſe I write 
What Love of Country can indite ; 
Devoted to our Home-brew'd Drink, 
I ſpeak what Natives ought to think; 
Doubly inſpir'd all Health I ſend, 
By Country Ale to Country Friend, 


x 
[2 
I 
: 


| 
| 

| 

| 

1 
| 

| 
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Cantilena Cantabrigienſis. 


UGIT tas, & faceſſit; 
Forma decor defloreſcit: 
Felix calix, & amores 
Procul abigant Merores : | 
Da Bafa, Chloe, winum Puer, 
Dies it, præſenti fruar : 
Nulla, nulla fit formido, 
Duamvis Cæcus fit Cupido, 
Per Mæandros & Errores, : 
 Palpat wiam ad Merores, 
Fugit tas & faceſſit, 
Forma decor defloreſcit, 
Da Baſia, Chloe, vinum Puer, 
Dies it, præſenti fruar. 


The LATIN imitated. 


IME impatient flits away, 
Charms of Beauty ſoon decay : 
Love and Wine, true Foes to Grief, 
For thoſe Sorrows bring Relief : 
Kiſs, then Chloe, kiſs, my Laſs; . 0 
Fill, my Boy, the ſparkling Glaſs: 
We'll the preſent Hour employ, 
And ſecure the flitting Joy ; 
Fear not, fear not Cupid blind, 
Though he's wanton, he is kind; 
Fear not then his pointed Dart, 
Which gives the Pleaſure with the Smart ; 
Though through Mazes he will rove, 
Yet he ſmooths the Way to Love: 
Then though Time ſhould flit away, 
Then though Beauty ſhould decay, 
Kiſs me, Chloe, —kiſs again, 
For we will not live in vain ; 
We'll not think what Time may bring, 
But of Life enjoy the Spring : 
While we thus our Time improve, 
We ſhall live an Age to Love. | : 
| Spe: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


fore pu 
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Spe tacens Odii Semina Vultus habet, 
Ovid. de Arte Amandi. 


In the ſmooth Countenance theres often lurk the Seeds 
r b 
From my Houſe in the Minories. 

HAVE obſerved of late, a wonderful Increaſe of 
that troubleſome Sort of People called S arers, who 
infeſt publick Places, as well as private Companies, 
and by the Help of an harden'd Front, and a more than 
ordinary Steadineſs of the Eye, inſult, brow-beat, and 
doraineer over the free-born Subjects of Great- Britain. 
One of theſe comes often to a Coffte- 1 I frequent, 
and after ſtrutting about ſome Time, a aring firſt at 
one body, and then another, quite round the Houſe, to 
the Uneaſineſs of all preſent, he uſually claps himſelf 
down on a Bench o to me, cocks his Hat, takes a 
Pinch of Snuff, and bis Eyes on mine, in ſuch a 
Manner, that being unable to ſmoke out my Pipe in 
Quiet, I find myſelt obliged to leave the Room, whilit 
his Eyes purſue me to the very Door. I give him there- 
lick Notice, that I'm reſolved to endure ſuch 
Uſage no longer, but the next Time he preſumes to be- 
have himſelf in the aforeſaid Way, ſhall immediately 
order a Machine to be placed before him, which I have 
invented, and ſent to the Houſe for that Purpoſe. —- It 
is artfully contrived with Leaves to fold quite round the 
Starer, (in the Manner of a Scrren) and incloſe him in 
on every Side, ſq as wholly to prevent his being trou- 
bleſome to the Company. And, as my Intention is, to 
regulate this Indecorum to the utmoſt of my Ability, I 
have order'd one, after the ſame Model, to be made for 
each of the Caffee-Houſes within the Bills of Mortality, 
and ſhall ſend them as ſoon as finiſhed. The Man I 
employ, is, a poor honeſt induſtrious Fellow, an Up- 


holſterer, who, notwithſtanding the utmoſt Diligence in 
his Calling, failed in the World, for Want of being, 


able 
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able to look People in the Pace that owed him Money, 
and aſk them fur his own; and therefore, in mere Com- 
paſſion, I give him the Advantage of this Invention 
thinking it highly reaſonable, at the ſame Time I puniſly 
Impudence, to aſſiſt one, who has been a Suferer for the 
Sake of Modeſty. And, I make no Doubt, theſe Machives 
will be found ſo uſeful, that the Demand for them, both 
in Town and Country, will ſoon clear his Debts, and 
put him in eaſy Circumſtances. But whilft I have been 
terving him, I have not been negligent of the Publick : 
For, that nobody may be impoſed on, I have engaged 
him to ſell them at a certain Price, which J took Care 
ſhould be as moderate as poſſible, being little more than 
the Charge of Workmanſhip and Materials: And this I 
thought convenient to inform the Maſters of all the 
Coffee-Houſes, that when their Screens come Home, they 
may be paid for without Difficulty and Demur. After- 
wards, they muft be placed in the moſt conſpicuous Part 
of all the Room, where they may be ſeen, and brought 
as ſoon as called for: And I hope every body will call 
for them whenever they find Occaſion. . | 

ANY private Family may be furniſhed at the ſame 
Rate, by ſending a Commiſſion for Mr. Stemecaſtle's Up- 
holfterer, to the Printer of this-Paper, at whoſe Houſe 
one of theſe: Machines ſhall be left for publick View. 

N. B. T HE Y will be highly neceflary for thoſe that 
keep Aſemblies or — 

I HA VE likewiſe now in Hand another Inſtrument 
for the ſame Purpoſe, which goes with Springs, and is 
intended for the Pocket. 'This ſmall Engine is to clap 
before the Starer's Face, and on each Side has Screws, 
which faſten it to his Ears, in ſuch a Manner, that he 
cannot poſſibly get quit of it, without the AZiſtance of 
the Pertbn who placed it there; which will certainly be 
of ſingular Service, in the Streets, at the Churches, p — 
Houſes, and other Places where the large Machines can't 
conveniently be brought or us'd. And as this Inſtrument 
will be of ſuch general Benefit, that there's good Reaſon; 
to believe — will ſtir Abroad or receive Company 
without one, the Profits thereby ariſing will be ſo conſi- 
derable, that I deſign to app! Hen towards Payment of 
the publick Debts ; With which View I hope to obtai 
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a Patent for the ſole Privilege of making or vending 
them; and then (after deducting the prime Coſt) ſhall re- 
ligiouſly pay the Reſidue every Quarter into the Exche- 
quer, without any DeduQtion or Defalcation whatſoever ; 
and I queſtion not, it will amount to more than ſome of 
our Taxes do, after paſling through the many Hands ap- 
pointed for the receiving them. That my Computa- 
tions are not made at Random will be evident, if we con- 
ſider how much Money is annually expended for another 
Kind of Machine, which was invented to ſerve the ſame 
1 poo with this of mine, though it comes far ſhort of 
it, I mean the Fan. This too, is only uſed by one Sex, 
and yet ſeveral Millions are yearly ſold, to the clear Gain 
of many thouſand Pounds per Ann. but as my Contri- 
vance will be proper for both Sexes, I ſuppoſe the Num- 
ber ſold, will, at leaſt, be double. Another Benefit is, 
that Multitudes of People who are now idle, almoſt 
ſtarving, and burdenſome to the Publick, will be em- 
ployed herein; whereby Bread will be given to their 
poor Families, and many bepreſerved from the Gallows 
for picking Pockets or _— in the Streets. In ſhort, 
they will be ſet to work; that is the moſt uſeful 
Kind of Charity. | | 
BUT to return to the Inftruments themſelves : That 
they may be as convenient as tis poſſible, thoſe for Ladies 
will be made to play with, and anſwer all the other 
* Uſes of a Fan, and will likewiſe bear the ſame Form, to 
revent any Suſpicion of what they really are: And the 
Men's will be contrived to fold up, and appear in the 
Manner of a Pocket Handkerchief : But both one and 
t'other, when apply d to the Starer's Face, will repreſent 
a Fool's Cap with Aſſes Ears, or ſome quaint and whim- 
ſical Conceit or other, of which there will be won- 
derful Variety, according to the Choice and Fancy of the- 


Buyer. 
1 T may be, perhaps, objected, that theſe ſmall En- 
ines will make the larger Machines needleſs : And in- 
Ted, in Time, it may be ſo: But, as at preſent, the 
Larger Sort are brought to Perfection, and the others not, 
I aſſure myſelf the Call for them will be great, ſince the 
Want is ſo. And, after all, in many Caſes they will be 
found Convenient, where the leſſer ones cannot be uſed. 


ſo 
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ſo properly: As for Inſtance ; ſuppoſe the Szarer ſits at 
the diſtant Partof a Room, a Screen may be placed before 

him by only ſpeaking to a Servant, whereas the Hand- 
Inſtrument is of no Service, farther than the Arm can 
reach. Therefore Coffee-Houſes, &c. muſt never be with- 
out the large Machines ; not only for the above Reaſon, 
but in Caſe their Cuſtomers ſhould, at any Time, by for- 

getfulneſs or otherwiſe, be unprovidedof the ſmaller Sort. 

AN D now, to enter a little into the Nature of theſe 
Starers. They are People wholly inſenſible of Shame 
themſelves, and conſequently unable to conceive the Pain 
and Uneaſineſs of being put out of Countenance. Was it 
poſſible to have apply d to their Underſtanding, I ſhould 
avs try'd that Way, but having conſtantly found in all 
of them whom 1 have examin'd, either a total Depriva- 
tion or a great Deficiency in all the Faculties and Opera- 
tions of 8 Mind, I could find out no better Way of re- 
forming them than by the Organs of. the Senſes. 

AS my Fair Readers are moſt expoſed to, and leaſt 
able to undergo the Inſults of theſe People, it is chiefly 
for their Sake, I have endeavour'd to find out Means of 
Keeping them within the Bounds of Decency: And I am 


articularly reſolved, to exert myſelf in Defence of the 
2 from whom I received what follows. 


To HENRY STONECASTLE, Eg: 


8 | 
IF conſtantly reading your Spectators may entitle 
6 me to a Corner in one of them, Nobody can pre- 
tend more juſtly to expect that Favour than myſelf. 

* I AM a conſtant Attendant with my Mamma at St. 
* Audrew's Church; but my Devotion is always inter- 
© rupted by the inceſſant Stare of a Young Fellow, that 
places himſelf againſt me, and faſtens his Eyes, with- 
© out Intermiſſion on me, during the whole Service; 
* except, now and then, when they are employ'd to ſur- 
< vey himſelf, which he never does without an apparent 
Satisfaction. Whilſt he ſtares me out of Countenance, 
© I can perceive he triumphs to ſee me bluſh, and pro- 
miſes himſelf a Conqueſt at my changing Colour; for 
it ſeems he is in Love with me, as he Tately was ſo 


kind 
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kind to let me know, by a Letter, which I think it 
* proper to communicate, that you may the better judge 
© of the Writer's fine Accompliſhments, who, I am 
told, has travelled, talks ſeveral Languages, and dances 
* finely. He writes thus. 


To the Superexcellent of all her Sex. 


Incomparable Angel, 

Cannot but own, confeſs, and acknowledge, a ra- 
1 diant Beam from thoſe twinkling Orbits of Fire, 
(your Eyes I mean, Madam,) ſtagnates my Under- 
ſanding, and confounds all my Senfes. Sight is loſt 
in extatick Raptures, Hearing is inchanted by your 
angelick Voice, and ſo of the other three. Dart 
forth your vivifying Smiles on my preſent Endeavours, 
and exhilerate my Soul with Comfort. In ſhort, 
your Pardon will lift me up to the tip - top Pinacle 
of Felicity, your Frowns ſink me down to the bat- 
tomleſs Pit of Deſperation. — O thou moſt perfect 
Obje& of incarnate Woman ! your Looks tare from 
my Soul her Reaſon: To behold thy Beauty dazles like 
the Sun. — I love you, I die for you, and that's all 
a Man can ſay or do. Smile upon me, for I'm an Ob- 
ject of ſome Worth: A Man of Senſe is valuable, of 
Beauty more; both which Bleſſings I have very little 
* Reaſon to complain the Wantof. Without Oſtentation, 
© I may ſay, my Taſte is more refin'd than the generality 
of my Species, whom therefore 1 look upon with Pity. 
<, Left you ſhould be unacquainted with my Perſon, I 
* ſit oppoſite to your Pew, and have lately appear'd 
with a blue Ribbon about my Neck, to diſtinguiſh me 
from the muddy Faſhion of the Town, and to make 
me more remarkable in your killing Eyes —_If De- 
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4 1 me not, I ſhall wait on you a few Sun- 
< days more, in the ſame Place and Dreſs. 
* I PRESUME no more is needful at preſent, be- 


ing in a Hurry, but am, | | 

Delightful Chloe, | 

Du's for ever and ever, Amen. 
STREPHON, 
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THIS Letter was deliver'd me by a Porter 
And now, Sir, I beg Leave to put myſelf under your 


Protection, hoping you will deliver me from the far- 
ther Inſults of his Eyes, who am, 


h «a 4 


Your mofi Humble Servant, 
ELIZA. 


< P.S..DOES this Fellow think, Ladies are to be 
caught, as I have been told, Rattle- Snakes catch 
Squirrels, by ſtaring and gaping at them ? 


R 


I F the Gentleman here complained of, preſumes any 
more to behave in the aboveſaid Manner, I ſhall order 
an Handkerchief to be bound a-croſs his Eyes during 


the whole Service. 
Sd 


Hic Dade: Hoc Opus eff, Virg. 
T his is the Labour, this the Difculty. 


From my Houſe in the Minories. 


HEN firſt I took up the laborious Office of 
be, - Speataoter, in order to correct the Vices, and 
_ . ridicule the Follies of Mankind, I ſelected out 

a ſufficient Number of Perſons well acquainted with Hu- 
man Nature, to obſerve ſtrictly the Conduct of their Fel- 
low Subjects, and inform me from Time to Time both 
of their Morals and their Practice. Theſe are quarter d 
in ſuch a Manner all over this great City, (each being 
appointed Inspector of a Diviſion which is not larger than 
he may with Eaſe be able onee a Week to give me an ex- 
act Account of,) that no Parties at 2uatril/c, no Maſque- 
rades, Aﬀemblics, Aigrations, or Iutrigues can happen 
without my Knowledge, from the Ducheſs at St Jates's 
£0 the Captain's Wi at Mapping. To theſe are added 
va A who daily traverſe the whole Town, and 


bring 
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bring me at Night all the Intelligence they can pick up. 
Then for the Country, there are Riding-Officers that move 
from Place to Place, and ſend me every Month a general 
Information of whatever paſſes in their reſpective Coun- 
ties, and likewiſe occaſional Advices as often as they find 
needful. | TS. 

ALL theſe Pains have I taken to furniſh out my 
Weekly Paper with the beſt and trueſt News, as well as 
the moſt inſtructive and entertaining Diſcourſes, and that 
my Readers may be convinced how induſtrious I am to 
diſcharge the Duties of my Office unblameably, I here 
ſubjoin a Copy of ſuch Iaſtructions as are given each of 
the Perſons above-mentioned. 


— 


Intrimis, Y O U fhall enquire the Characters of all 
the Families and Perſons within your Diviſion, and 
range them in proper Claſſes, ſuch as, Di/creet, Im- 
prudent, Crafty, Covetous, Extravagant, Fanta- 
fiical, &c. In doing this, you ſhall uſe the utmoſt 
Care and Caution, not relying on two or three, 
who may be partial or prejudic'd, but taking all 
the Accounts you can get together, and forming 
upon the whole the bel Judgment you are able, 

Which you ſhall tranſmit to the Lui verſal Spectator. 

' YOU ſhall inform yourſelf of all Changes in each 
Family, ſuch as, Deaths, Burials, Marriages, Births, 
Preferments, &c. which you ſhall ſend immediate 
Notice of. | 

YOU ſhall give in the Names of thoſe who are re- 
markably happy or unhappy, either ſingle or in the 
State of Wedlock, and adjoin the probable Reaſons 
of their being ſo. © „„ 

YOU ſhall — A a Liſt of all the Wives and Hus- 

| bands remarkably good or bad, together with an 
Account in what 7 wad they are either Way ex- 

_ traordinary. | 
YOU ſhall ſend in a ſhort Hiſtory of all Money- 

Matches, and their Conſequences ; and likewiſe of 
all Lowe-Matches, and their Conſequences. | 

YOU fſhallgive an Account of all young Women mar- 
ry'd to old Men, or young Fellows marry'd to old 
Momen, with their Behaviour to each other — and 

: eto 
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| hereto you ſhall add all Affairs of Gallantry that 
come within your Knowledge. 

YO U ſhall prepare a Lift of all Baz-helors paſt fifty, 
and Virgins above forty, and ſhall deſcribe their 
Tempers, whether tallative, ingui, rive, Aanderous, 
or pecviſb. 
Y OU ſhall ſend in the Names of all notorious Drunk- 
arul, Swearers, Atheiſts, Deiſfts, &. e and 
infamous Women. 
YOU ſhall go 'on every Sunday to your Parifh-Church, 
and take an Account of any Indecorums committed 
there, ſuch as, ridiculous and indecent Curthhing, 
|  Bowing, Nedding, Ogling, Laughing, Talking, Sleep- 
inp, &c. You are likewiſe once a Month to in- 
ſpect the Drawing-Room, and at proper Times to 
viſit the Aſenblies, Maſquerades, Opera's, Play- 
Houſes, &c. there to obſerve all the Changes and 
Alterations in the Form and Faſhion of Hats, Per- 
riauigs, Coats, Waiſtcoats, Sleeves and Pockets of 
the Men, Headcloths, Ruffles, Mantua 4 Petticoats, 
&e. of the Women. 
YOU-are diligently to- examine into the Particulars 
of all Reports, with their Cauſes and Canſequences 
- ſo far as you can learn or judge, and in the honeſteſt 
and plaineſt Manner, without Aggravations or Alle- 
viations, to ſend in your ANI void of Favour 
or Prejudice to any Perſon of whatſoever Country, Re- 
igion, Opinion, Sect, or Party. 
IN? all the above Ene quiries, you are exhorted to be 
excceding w leſt you ſhould be impoſed on by 
Falſhood of 1] Nate: and thereby become Gs 
Diſperiap of Lies w Scandal. 


BY this Method, which: W * been exactly 
ved, I am perfect! = acquainted with all Perſons and 
ccurrences of any Note within the Iſland of Great 


. and by comparing my Accounts together, am 


a" For Virtues and Vices, as wel 


qualify'd to form a reaſonable Judgment of the State of 
irtuwe and Vice amongſt us, as it changes from Time to 
Chaths, 4 


their Times of being faſhionable and in general V 


- Whether from ſome particular Evil Influence, or 
e L. I, N e | — 
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what other Cauſe I ſhall not pretend to determine, but 
thoſe who obſerve the Publick Prints are ſenſible, that 
Accidents of the ſame Sort uſually come in Heaps toge- 
ther, whether they be Fires, broken Necks or Limbs, 
or People drowned : Diſtempers likewiſe have their Sea- 
® ſons of being Epidemical, and in the ſame Manner the 
Fices of Mankind take their Turn to reign predominant, 
and every Kind of Wickedneſs has its Time of being up- 
permoſt.—— am led into this Remark at preſent, by 
obſerving, that my Informations from ſeveral Parts, for 
ſome Months, have been more than uſually filled with 
melancholy Relations of Families overturn'd, diſgraced 
and rui by the Frolaticn of the Marriage Bed; to 
the Shame and Infamy of that Sex, whoſe Chaſtity is its 
moſt precious Jewel. Though my Informations are 
charged wita all the unhappy Particulars, (let thoſe 
bluſh who know themſelves concerned,) my Intent is not 
to expoſe the Per/ons, but condemn the Crime, which is 
of ſuch a Nature, thatin all Ages and in moſt Countries, 
Death has been its Puniſhment ; and though the Lenity 
of our Laws is contented with diſſolving the Nuptial 
Tye, everlaſting Reproach, and the Deteſtation of all 
the World, are deſervedly the Portion of the Guilty; 
which to a Soul of any Feeling, is worſe than Death it- 
ſelf. The Fear of being cut off from all Manner of So- 
ciety with the Good and Virtuous, of being pointed at 
as a monſtrous and hateful Example of Perjury and Im- 
Purity, one would think ſhould reſtrain a Woman from 
this abominable Crime, if Duty could not do it; but 
as Shakeſpear lays, | 


As Virtog never will be mov'd, 
Though Leaudneſi court it in @ Shape of Heaven: 
So Luſt, theugb to a radiant Angel jeyn a, 
Will feat rfelf in a celeſtial Bed, 
And prey on Garbage, 


I SHALL not detain my Readers with Conjec- 
tures about the unuſual Frequency of this Wickedneſs, 
fince moſt People believe our Ma/querades are chargeable 
with occaſioning a great deal of it: Nor ſhall I propoſe 

any Method to prevent its Increaſe, ſince, as — 


** 


to 
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to ſave the Expence and Difficulty of ſuing out Divorces 
in the common Way, it will ſhortly be propoſed to the 


Juſtice, if a Woman ſhall be judged guilty of criminal 
Converſation with another Man, , or" arriage ſhall be 
diſſolved ex Fa, and the Huſband at intire Liberty to 
marry whom he pleaſes, in the ſame Manner as if a 
Divorce had been granted him by Parliament. 

ITT is probable, the Fair Ones may complain, if this 
ſhould paſs into a Law, that Juſtice is unequally diſtri- 
buted, ſince Hufbands are not puniſhable in the ſame 
Manner, for Offences of the ſame Kind. In anſwer to 
which, I ſhall only lay before them a Quotation from 
BoccaLlixeg's Parnaſſus. 

THE moſt excellent Donna Victoria Colonna, (ſays 
he, ) a Princeſs of exemplary Chaſtity, waited upon 
* APoLLo, and in the Name of all the Female Sex, 
preſented an Addreſs to this Effect. That all the 
Ladies were ſo in Love with Chaſtity, which had been 
given them as their peculiar Virtue, that they envy'd 
not the Men, the Superiority of Strength: Yet, the 
* unequal Diſtinction between the Sexes in the Puniſh- 
ment of Adultery, was a Grievance they could not 
bear. For marry'd Men thought themſelves ſo much 
at wares; 0 that many of them had the Impudence to 
keep a Miſtreſs openly in their Houſes, nay, and ſome- 
times take them into the ſame Bed with their lawful 
Spouſes. And the Occaſion of theſe Enormities was, 
that the Laws were not ſo ſevere againſt unchaſt Huſ- 
bands, as againſt adulterous Wives; but were ſo partial 


* ſurpriz'd their Wives in the Fact, to revenge the In- 
jury with their own Hands. The Female Sex, there- 
| © fore, was obliged to have Recourſe to his Majeſty, as 
© theclear Fountain of up ight Juſtice, hoping he would 
0 pt upon a Level, and ordain, that the ſame 
* Puniſhment ſhould always follow the ſame Offence. 
But if his Majeſty approved not this, that he would 
© be pleaſed to allow them the ſamie Liberty of goin 
© aſtray which the Men aſſumed ; not that they ended 
to make any Uſe of it, but as a Check upon their 
* roving Huſbands. 
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to the former, as even to permit them, when they 
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TO this Requeſt, ArorLo anſwer'd, that the, 
© Law of Fidelity between Huſband and Wife was of 
equal Obligation upon both, and the Violation of it 
no leſs criminal in one than in t'other : Vet a greater 
« Strifineſs was requiſite in Women, for the weighty 
© Reſpect of the Legitimacy of Children, to which End 
that excellent Virtue Chaſtity was more peculiarly 

given to the Female Sex: For 'twas of ſuch Neceſſity, 


that Huſbands ſhould be aſcertain'd of their Iſſue, that 


ger of loſing the Inheritance, but the Affection too of 
2 Fathers. To illuſtrate this Truth, Nature herſelf 
has given a chaſt Mate to all ſuch Animals where the 
Male helps to hatch the Eggs, and bring up the Voung; 
that Fathers might eſteem the Labours they undergo for 
their Children, Pleaſures, and their Expences, — 
« forts and Gains. . 
© AT this Anſwer, the beautiful Cheeks of Donna 
* Fiftoria were dy'd with Bluſhes : She ingeniouſly, 
* owned the Simplicity of her Requeſt, and ſaid, 'twould 
be a Shame to the Female Sex to be ſurpaſſed in ſo ex - 
« cellent a Virtue by brute Animals, who, though they 
« purſue nothing with greater Propenſity than their Plea, 
* ſures, yet that they may not by their Luſts bereave 
their Offspring of the Advantage of a Father, guard. 
an inviolable Chaſtity. And ſhe was now of-Opinion, 
that the Laws againſt adulterous Wives were too mild, 
* for the Wound which the Woman ſuffer'd from her. 


without this, the Children would not only be in Dan- 


_ © Huſband's Unchaſtneſs was but Skin deep, but diſloyal 
Wives by their Adulteries, murder their Huſbands. 


with eternal Infamy, and caſt an indelible. Stain on 
© War 77 
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